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NOTE. 


In our last Number we announced that, in future, the Retrospect or British LiTERAtunE 
would be placed after the Reviews of English books. This has called forth so many letters of 
remonstrance from Subscribers, that we yield, and retain the previous arrangement. 


NOTE TO ARTICLE IN No. IV. ON BOOK SOCIETIES. 


In our Article on Book Societies we omitted to mention the fact, that in a very large number 
of these institutions the neighbouring bookseller performs the duties of Secretary; an obviously 
advantageous arrangement, but one which requires the superintendence of a Committee of 
Selection. 

The Article in question has drawn upon us a rather extensive correspondence. We cannot 
refrain from quoting a passage from one Letter :—“I had the honour to be Secretary to a 
Society in the County of Durham, and a proposition was made that we should establish a per- 
manent collection of books, to be stored in the shop of the Secretary, the principal bookseller of the 
on of It was proposed that I should send in a list of the books most advisable to 





purchase. I did so; and, among others, I mentioned Hartley Coleridge's ‘ Lives of Northern 
Worthies, and ‘ Plutarch’s Lives.’ The list was generally approved ; but one of the Com- 
mittee sagely remarked that it would be well to wait for ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ until the members 
had read the other, for perhaps some of the Northern Worthies might be included in Mr. Plu- 
tarch’s collection. Of course there was no resisting this objection.” 
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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 





Tue profession of Letters is becoming bon ton. 
No one less than a Baronet, or a very well- 
placed Member of Parliament, ought to think 
of writing a book. This Quarter, Buckingham’s 
Duke leads off the ball, bearing more Memoirs 
of that house of Grenville, whereof we have, in 
former Numbers, said so much. It seems odd 
that a man should not be ashamed to shew the 
world the exact number of small meannesses 
that will make rounds to a ladder long enough 
to reach a Dukedom. All the Stowe Papers, 
whatever collateral lights they may shed upon 
history, point directly to two facts: first, that 
no Grenville was ever alone with his sovereign 
without having it in his mind to ask for some- 
thing, and seizing the first opportunity of a 
royal smile to cry “give:’” second, that the 
house of Grenville, by this single virtue, rose 
in three generations from little squires to great 
Dukes. One Grenville, during an interview, 
catches a moment of good humour, and asks 
for, and obtains—a lighthouse; another never 
writes to his brother an account of an interview 
with the king during the harassing interreg- 
num that preceded the Coalition Cabinet, but 
he winds up by saying he had no opportunity 
of slipping in Earl Temple’s request for a Mar- 
 oaag This publication of familiar letters 
throws too much light upon the acts and mo- 
tives of the great men of an age. We rise from 
all such books with a worse opinion of human 
nature. They would make us all as sceptical 
of patriotism as a prime minister, as distrustful 
of a hero as his valet de chambre. Lord Chat- 
ham was an English Washington before some 
one bethought himself of publishing four vo- 
lumes of his letters. 

An ex-cabinet minister, and an Earl to boot, 
comes forth to submit the principles upon which 


he has governed our colonial empire to the cri- 
ticism and judgment of English citizens ; but 
the Duke and the Earl have more special 
mention hereafter. 

A descendant of the Devereux invites us to 
go back with him into an examination of the 
fortunes of his ancestors, but the offer has been 

nerally declined. The lives of the Earls of 

issex are one of those still-borns that will ex- 
cuse no lengthy epitaph. Such of the original 
papers as have not been previously published 
will be valuable as materials for future histori- 
cal inquirers. The public seem to us to be 
right in their judgment, that the hard labour of 
delving through these volumes* would not be 
remunerative. 

Divers Baronets follow in the procession, and 
make notable figure. Sir George Larpent, mak- 
ing his first pas as an Editor; Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton with the firm and easy step of an old stager. 
Ladies, whose ennobled Christian names pro- 
claim them to be at least earl’s daughters, seek 
to win us to Catholicism or Evangelism by 
their pious fictions, or to interest us by their 
anecdotes of travel. Mr. Layard finds leisure 
enough from official life to give us another 
batch of Nineveh discoveries. Lord Maid- 
stone comes last, and pours what he calls a 
“deluge” overall. The deluge, however, turns 
out to be only a pan of very dirty water. We 
wonder by the way that more 2° have not 
read Lord Maidstone’s satire. In the first 
place, it will remind the reader of a every 
fine line in English poetry. His Lordship has 
chosen them carefully, and mutilated them hor- 





* « Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex, 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I, 
1540—1646.” By the Hon. Walter Bourchier Devereux, 
Captain in the Royal ney 2 Vols. Murray 1853. 
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ribly. Cibber or Dennis might rejoice to see 
how Pope hobbles on false feet, and the Scotch 
Reviewer might grin to see the British Bard 
made lamer in his verse than in his person by 
the small larceny of a brother Lord. Another 
reason for glancing at Lord Maidstone’s scold- 
ing is, that feebleness of wit becomes amusing 
onan joined to much strength of malice. As 
it is comfort to know that the cobra has not 
the legs of a greyhound, so is it a sort of se- 
curity to see the will to wound matched by an 
incapacity to strike. Lord Maidstone must 
feel always, what most men have experienced 
only in their dreams, an inordinate desire to hit 
somebody restrained by an invincible incapacity 
to move a muscle. We pass this “satirist” by 
just as we walk secure in Regent’s Park. What 
mischief those tigers, nay, even those monkeys, 
would do if they were not so stupid! The 
roaring and bellowing of the one, and the grin- 
ning of the others, would not amuse us if we 
fancied they had wit enough to effect any prac- 
tical change in their own condition. But they 
can’t reach the objects either of their fury or 
their spite. 

A word to one who deserves a kind parting 
thought: who, if he had not high genius, had 
earnest aspirations. We have upon several oc- 
casions had to notice the literary productions 
of the young Earl of Belfast. His career has 
closed in an early death. He had great ver- 
satility, industry, and ambition, and perhaps 
we have right to 
think 

Life only wanting to ensure him fame. 
A little book, containing a series of lectures de- 
livered by the Earl at Belfast upon the poets 
and poetry of the nineteenth century, will 
rused with a mournful interest by many. 
ho can refuse sympathy when a high-spirited 
and gallant youth perishes at the threshold of 
a career nobly chosen? But the volume has 
also intrinsic claims to attention. The genius 
of some of our modern poets, and the pecu- 
liarities of others, are discussed with delicate 
taste, and often with judgment. Here is a ge- 
neral observation well imagined and well ex- 
ressed, “ The work of the poet is to catch in- 
elibly the impression which has often floated 
over the mind of others, and to recall to our 
thoughts a variety of impressions, which we 
remember to have experienced, but have been 
unable to record.” This is indeed but a half 
truth, for the work of the true poet is much 
more than this. He should be to the heart 
what the minstrel is to his harp—teach it capa- 
cities it knew not, draw forth from it fresh 
harmonies, thrill it to strains of unsuspected 
wer; but the halftruth is neatly put. The 
I’s life was not even a half lif. Those 
whom the gods love die young. 





Professor Ranke’s History of France from 
the days of the Gauls to the reign of Henry 
the Fourth was worth translating; and it is 

leasant to find it honestly published as a trans- 
ation, with the translator’s name upon the title 
page.* Ranke looks at history with a single 
object: he brings out in high relief the abuse 
of ecclesiastical power. To those who need 
this lesson we recommend the work. It is a 
pity that the Professor’s style is so hard and 
dry that his works require something more 
than a translation to render them easy reading. 

Professor Creasy’s “ Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World” has reached a fourth edition; a 
circumstance which proves that there is still 
extant a general taste for wholesome historical 
literature. We noticed this work long since as 
a collection of the “leading cases” of ancient 
and modern history. We mark this fourth 
edition only because we find that the chapter 
upon Waterloo has been rewritten, and is now 
the best existing relation of the battle. Alison 
is full of gross errors; other more accurate ac- 
counts are entombed in military memoirs that 
have lost their novelty ; the Professor comes 
last into the field, gathers, collates, corrects, 
and gives us at last the true historic narrative. 

For the numerous tales of travel that invite 
attention we must beg to refer to the Table of 
Contents and the references therein given. They 
all have their separate notices except Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s “&c.” Sorry are 
we to say that this “ &c.” is only the sweepings 
of a very worthless portfolio, tied up and labelled 
with an attempt at quaintness. We have 
here every thing that was spared us in her tra- 
vels in the United States, ail her experience in 
the north of Africa, all her recollections of the 
various editions of Joe Miller, and more of her 
melancholy attempts at verse. Until we read 
Lady Emmeline’s painful strivings after wit 
we never felt how difficult it may possibly be to 
indite the very worst jokes that appear in 
“Punch.” Here is a specimen of this lady’s 
painful jocosity :— 

I have often regretted that in America more care has 
not been taken to preserve the noble and significant names 
which abound in every locality. ‘“ What's in a name?” 
said Shakspeare. Nothing certainly, or very little, if 
no meaning be attached to it. Shakspeare, had he had 
the felicity of making acquaintance before his deach with 
“The Flying Cloud,” “ Storm on the Wing,” “* The 
Great Tortoise,” or the sweet “Spotted Fawn of the 
Forest,” perhaps would have acknowledged his error, re- 
tracted his observation, re-written the passage, and told 
us, in his own exquisite language, how much there is ina 
name, instead of ~ little. 





* “Civil Wars and Monarchy in France in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, being a History of 
France during that period.” By Leopold Ranke. Trans- 
lated by M. - I. 
ley. 1853, 


Garvey. In Two Vols. London: Bent- 
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The East Indians, as well as those of the Western 
world, appear to adopt the practice of attaching a perti- 
nent significance to their names ; and, by the way, what 
a graceful and very poetic meaning is conveyed in the 
name of Gholab Singh, which, I have been told, means 
‘The Lion of Rose Water!” Of course implying that the 
bearer of the fair appellation is mild as well as brave— 
the true character of the heroes of chivalry. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that in older times it was the custom, even 
in prosaic England, to give names to persons which had 
a certain sort of meaning, not having reference generally 
to their qualities, but to their trades, callings, and posi- 
tion in life. One might almost imagine, from these de- 
nominations being pretty nearly all applicable solely to 
the professions of the bearers, that the English were 
somewhat of a characterless sort of people in past times. 
Yet, surely such could not have been the case. How, 
then, comes it we have plenty of Bakers, Carpenters, 
Tailors, Cooks, Gardeners, Porters, Knights, and Dra- 
perss but no “ Noble Spirits,” no ‘*‘ Magnanimous-and- 
Gentles,” and so forth? Complexions we have of every 
shade—Black, Brown, Green, White, Grey, &c.; yes, 
and we have occasionally a “Strong i’ th’ Arm” and a 
* Lion,” and ‘* Wolf,” and a “ Hawke,” and I have heard 
of an “ Eagle,” ts and birds of prey), but never a 
“Strong i the Mind,” or “Owl” (bird of wisdom.) A 
vast multitude seemed to be so little individualised by any 
characteristics of their own, as to render it necessary they 
should be distinguished merely as such a one’s son— 
John-son, William-son, Stephen-son, Jack-son, Job-son, 
Dicken-son, Harri-son, Tom-son, Robert-son, Richard- 
son: these must surely have been formerly very particu- 
larly milk-soppy persons, remarkable for nothing but their 
extreme insipidity. We find some named originally after 
their mothers, too—Patti-son (Patty’s son), and others. 
One might imagine our forefathers generally to have been 
the merest nonentities, deriving their sole importance in 
the social scale from their fathers, or even their mothers ; 
but occasionally we are warned not to judge too rashly on 
this point. A startling difficulty presents itself in the 
way of this little theory of ours. is it possible for a single 
moment to imagine that any, even a remote, ancestor of 
our great, glorious Nelson could be so utterly devoid of all 

rsonal peculiarities, of all distinguishing traits and qua- 
Tities, as to be known merely as Nel’s son? That seems 
unlikely, truly ; but it is possible it may be accounted for 
in another way—that Nell might have been a most ex- 
traordinarily distinguished person herself, a woman of de- 
cision, energy, talent, courage, like the mother of Napo- 
leon in our day, and thus it happened that her son was 
known as her son. With regard to “* Stephen’s son,” too, 
the progenitor of our great engineers, and “ John’s son,” 
the ancestor of our mighty lexicographer, sturdy Sam— 
something of the same kind ay ton happened respect- 
ing their fathers, and so with other distinguished “sons,” 
descended from sons of somebodies, which sons seemed to 
be considered as nobodies themselves. 


So Wortley may be derived from the Ley, 
or land laid down to lie fallow, where a brewer 
exercised his calling and cooled his wert, or 
perchance was bestowed upon some moist baby 
discovered in a ley where wortleberries grew : 
the name Montagu was doubtless given to 
some foundling discovered squalling under a 
hill shaped like a night-cap. 

It must, however, be a curious mass of mud 
wherein nothing sparkles. Here are a couple 
of stories the lady picked out of Yankee news- 
papers. 

A LIVE CORPSE. 


During the summer of 1846, corn being scarce in the 
upper country, and one of the citizens being hard pressed 


for bread, having worn threadbare the hospitality of his 
generous neighbours by his extreme laziness, they thought 
it an act of charity to bury and finish him. Accordingly, 
when due preparations were made, they moved toward the 
place of interment, with the unresisting non-defunct in 
a rough chest that did duty for a coffin for the nonce, and 
being met by one of the citizens, the following conversa- 
tion took place : 

‘* Hallo! what have you there ?” 

“ Poor old Mr. S——!” 

“ What are you going to do with him ?” 

“ Bury him.” 

“ What! ishe dead? I hadn’t heard of his death.” 

“No, he is not dead; but he might as well be, for he 
has no corn, and is too lazy to work for any.” 

**Oh, that is too cruel! I'll give him two bushels of 
corn myself rather than see him buried alive.” 

*“ Mr. S—— raised the cover, and asked in his usual ~ 
dragging tone,— 

“]-s i-t s-h-e-l-l-e-d ?” 

ss No iad 

“* D-r-i-v-e o-n, t-h-e-n, b-o-y-s! G-e-e!” 


STEAM-BOAT VARIETIES. 


The dark side of the picture is their singular reckless- 
ness where human life is at stake: such carelessness, un- 
less peremptorily checked, will be found, I fear, to be a 
growing evil. long amusing absurdities and whimsica- 
lities are sprinkled among the narrated horrors of the 
frequent disasters on the great Western waters. Among 
others is the tale of the surgeon of a celebrated — 
boat, who in a fearful explosion was blown = thro’ 
the slight roof of a hard-working artisan (leavin e 
house, consequently, in a damaged and very ex con- 
dition), and who was noisily deposited with a crash on the 
table before his involuntary host. Without moving from 
his occupation, and scarcely taking the trouble to raise his 
eyes, the invaded one—whose ap tly vivacious visi- 
tor had thus selected the roof as his singular way of in- 
gress, without previously, by the chimney or otherwise, 
sending down his card—observed philosophically, “I 
reckon, stranger, you'll pay me thirty d for this 
here.” ‘I reckon I won't,” responded the invader: “ I 
never paid more ’n ten dollars for the same thing, and 
aint a going to begin now.” ‘ Again, it is said, 
when a keen race was taking place once, the captain 
courteously those passengers who had not yet paid 
their fares to transfer themselves and pockets to the part 
of the boat farthest removed from the boilers and danger ! 
‘*and you,” added he, with equal politeness, to those near 
the machinery who Aad booked up, “‘ may all stay here, for 
it doesn’t matter in the least.’’ 


We might, however, gather such phs 
by the hundred, from the transatlantic files we 
receive every week. 

The “ Water-Lily on the Danube” is a sort 
of continuation of the “Log of the Water- 
Lily.” It professes to be an account of the 
on of a two-oar cutter during a voyage from 

mbeth to Pesth. All the sea part of the 
voyage, however, was in a steam-boat, 
onl tes single merit of the book is the tone of 
joyousness and youthful spirit which pervades 
it. Fine air, strong exercise, new scenery, ra~ 
pid motion, and a rushing river—these are the 
elements of the story. The crew of the Water- 
Lily did nothing which any one of the youths 
who step from Davis and King’s barge into the 
Oxford racing-boats would not do without an 
effort for a year together. We, who have 
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handled an oar or worked a paddle upon most 
of the rivers of Europe, have skimmed the little 
volume with pleasure, but we question whether 
the general public will be equally indulgent. 
These youths are too anxious to convince us 
that their mild excursion was a marvellous 
feat. 

Those who are interested in the fortunes of 
the Canterbury Settlement may read a plea- 
sant account of its actual condition in a little 
work by Mr. Warren Adams. Mr, Adams 
went to New Zealand in search of health, and he 
came away with a good stock of statistics. 
Churches, schools, land purchases, sheep farm- 
ing, and the “ ecclesiastical fund,” are all duly 
discussed ; and we are glad to have the assu- 
rance that the climate is so excellent that the 
colonists speak of it as “ the 09 climate 
with all the bad parts taken out.” Mr. Adams, 
moreover, thinks that “Canterbury Block 
must ultimately succeed and become a large 
and flourishing colony, in despite ——,” 
&e. ke. 

Miss Martineau’s“ Letters from Ireland,”’* are 
a reprint of communications that appeared in the 
Daily News, during the autumn of last year. 
They were written, as she tells us, “ sometimes 
in a coffee-room, sometimes in the crowded 
single parlour of a country inn; now to the 
sound of the harp, and now to the clatter of 
knives and forks, and scarcely ever within 
reach of books.” 

Hurried, however, as was this lady’s journey, 
she gave four times the number of =A to her 
task which Sir Francis Head thought sufficient 
for his; and her work, although somewhat less 
amusing than that of the gay tattling baronet, is 
infinitely more instructive. In fact, the author 
and the authoress would seem to have doffed 
their respective sexes, and each to have assumed 
that of the other. The baronet appears in his 
book a bustling, funny, gossiping old woman, 
hobbling about with a constant expenditure of 
little interjections, and in a terrible fright all the 
while of Jesuits, Baptists, Terry Alts, Molly 
Macguires, and agitating Priests. The spinster, 
on the other hand, looks about her with a calm, 
penetrating reason, and writes with the firm 
nerve ofa man in his prime. The baronet 
traces all the woes of Ireland to the Roman 
priesthood: the lady declares that the weal and 
woe of Ireland are alike independent of both 
churches; that the priesthood is obviously 
destined to the decline; that although it may 
become more noisy and quarrelsome as it de- 
clines, yet its power and mischief will soon be 
over. But, on the other hand, she thinks that 





* * Letters from Ireland,” by Harriet Martineau, re- 
printed from the Daily News. London; John Chap- 
man, 142 Strand, 1852, 


the Church of England in Ireland is now the 
most formidable mischief in the catalogue of 
Irish ills, and that, if she continues in place, 
wealth, and artificial power, she may set about 
numbering her days. It is not for us to dis. 
cuss these momentous topics with Miss Mar. 
tineau, nor do we feel it necessary to enter into 
any detailed notice of a work that has already 
acquired full publicity by appearing in the 
columns of a daily paper. But we may re 
mark, that however much the reader may 
differ from the conclusions this lady draws, he 
cannot but admire the energy with which she 
has pursued her investigations, and the in- 
dustry with which she has collected her facts, 
We fear that we must now pass to the “ Wel- 
lingtoniana.” Surely public decency ought to 
be invoked to stop the hail-storm of bad rhymes 
and false quantities that is rattling against the 
Iron Duke. Certain gentlemen, who enjo 
the names of Sebastian Evans and John Dodd, 
aided and abetted by an individual who pru- 
dently shields himself from the contempt of man- 
kind, and casts his erime upon his guiltless 
alma mater,t have together produced a greater 
uantity of dissonant doggrel than it has hi- 
therto been our fate to read, even on this sub- 
ject. O what a Dunciad might be made out of 
the Wellington Bards! Yet what laurels and 
lucre might they not have gained had they con- 
fined themselves to a department of their sub- 
ject. It is possible that if the death of Wel- 
ington is not forgotten, it will not be because the 
aad Channesnraithe ” sonnets of Mr. Evans will 
remind posterity of the fact: but if, instead of 
his death, Mr. Evans had sung of his hat, 
Messrs. Moses and Son would probably have 
paid, and, prompted by them, “The Times” 
would certainly have printed. The other 
“bards” might have taken a garment each: 
Tupper might have treated the paletét for 
Mr. Nicholls; Dodd should have his waist- 
coat; and the Oxford graduate his real Eureka 
shirt, because the Greek name is congenial to 
his learned mind ; but to the laureat should be 
reserved the great subject suggestive of Plu- 
tarchian lel between Wellington and 
Charles XII. Tennyson should have sung, and 
lished, the Wellington boots. With the warn- 
ing word “ advertisement” prefixed, it would 
be pleasant to see those gentle sonnets mean- 





+ “ Sonnets on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” 
by Sebastian Evans.—‘‘ Lines commemorative of the 
Death and Burial of the Duke of Wellington,” by John 
T. Dodd.—* Dirge for Wellington.” —“« Ek ~) to 
be written in the Cathedral on the occasion of the Funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington,” by a Graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, &c. &e, &e, 

{ Tennyson has published an amended edition of what 
Lord Maidstone oh 

* Alfred's late howl o’er British Arthur's grave.” 
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dering in neat oe aye through the newspa- 

and to feel that congenial genius em- 
ployed upon appropriate matters had met its 
onest reward. 

Did the Oxford graduate, or did Mr. “ Sa- 
tan” Montgomery,* who has been unable to 
restrain his muse from singing a dreary pon- 
derous undertaker’s chaunt upon the same sub- 
ject, ever hear of a certain great scholar called 
Passerat, who wrote his own epitaph as fol- 
lows— 

—— Mea molliter ossa quiescent, 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis ? 

The Duke doesn’t mind. Ten thousand hur- 
dy-gurdies, or, what is more than equivalent, a 
m8. set of bagpipes, would not move a little 
finger bone of his alive or dead (although Mr. 
Larpent does indeed tell us that the Duke, when 
in Spain, was annoyed to hear silly people wast- 
ing their time in “singing psalms” to him); but 
the survivors have great right to demand that 
this nuisance should cease. Come, my lads, 
shoulder your noise-boxes, and shut up your 
white mice. The procession is over, and people 
want to be quiet. 

The prose compositions upon the same sub- 
ject will of course continue, until every one 
who has seen the Duke in the Park has de- 
scribed exactly how he looked upon the occa- 
sion, and the spot where the meeting took 

lace. Where novelty is not immediately at 

nd the publishers translate or reprint. Thus 
we have “ Baron Muffling’s Memoirs” trans- 
lated, we do not know whether for the first 
time; and “ Paris after Waterloo,” reprinted 
after a deep —y of more than five-and-thirty 
years. Family letters and old journals come 
aly to light. Sir George Larpent+ pub- 
lishes the private journal of his brother, the 
Judge-Advocate General, which does not much 
differ from the thousand-and-one journals that 
have been published in the military newspapers 
ind magazines, in one unbroken series, ever 
since Waterloo was fought. The only novel- 
ties arise from the peculiarity of the author’s 
Prnition, which gave him frequent access to 

ellington, and opportunity for many anec- 
dotes and traits of character. We fear the 
reader will be disappointed as to the quantity of 
these, and will turn over the rest of the work 
rery rapidly. We have marked a specimen or 

0. 





uA The Hero’s Funeral,” by Robert Montgomery, 
Just * 7, inflexible as truth, 
us lived great Wellington from age to youth. 
&e. &e, &e. ™ 


+ “The Private Journal of F. 8. Larpent, Esq., Judge- 

a General of the British frees in the Peas 
y Sir Geor, nt. t. 3 Vols. : 
Bentley, 1859, ge Larpent, ols. London 


AN ESCAPE. 

Lord Wellington the other day was Again talking of 
the battle at Fuentes d’Onore: he said he was obliged to 
ride hard to escape, and thought at one time, as he was 
on a slow horse, he should have been taken. The whole 
of head-quarters, general and all, he said, English dra- 
goons and French dragoons, were all galloping away to- 

ther across the plain, and he more than once saw a 

rench dragoon in a green coat within twenty yards of 
him. Cus Foenchenas ot quite past them all, and they 
could not knock him off his horse. At last they caught 
his bridle and stopt him. 

ANOTHER. 

Reports say Lord Wellington had a narrow esca 
with his staff, whilst reconnoitering on the right in 
late move. He is said to have been going up a hill when 
a French cavalry regiment was coming up the other side. 
The engineer officer was going round, and he saw the 
regiment, and galloped back to give information; but before 
he could reach Lord Wellington they were just close to 
the top of the hill, and Colonel Gordon, who was in the 
advance, saw some of the French videttes close: he dom 
the alarm, and they all had a gailop for it, pursued by 
some of the dragoons. 

It has been said that great men cannot af- 
ford to be grateful, 

You ask me if Lord Wellington has recollected —— 
with regard? He seems to have had a Fag opinion of 
him, but scarcely has ever mentioned tome. In 
truth, I think Lord Wellington has an active, busy mind, 
always looking te the future, and is so used to lose a 
useful man, that as soon as gone he seldom thinks more 
of him. He would be always, I have no doubt, ready to 
serve any one who had been about him who was gone, or 
the friend of a deceased friend, but he seems not to think 
much about you when once out of the way. He has too 
much of every thing and everybody always in his way to 
think much of the absent. 


Here is the Wellington doctrine as to the 
point of honour upon 


PAROLE OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 

He also said Soult once complained that six of our 
officers had escaped from their guard near Oporto, on 
that retreat, and had committed a breach of honour, but 
that he (Lord Wellington) having inquired into it, found 
they were placed in confinement under a , and their 
parole not relied upon, and that they got the better 
of their guard. rd Wellington, therefore, told the 
Marshal, that the parole being abandoned by the im-~ 
prisonment, the point of honour was gone, and that there 
were two ways of prisoners and their guards separating, 
and that he believed the guard had run away from their 
prisoners, and not the prisoners from their guard. To 
this also he had no answer, 

Lord Wellington also talked of Grant’s case, who 
lately got away from Paris. Lord Wellington had ad- 
vised him not to give his parole in Spain, and had pro- 
vided persons to rescue him in several places on the march 
to France. They offered this to Grant in consequence, 
but the offer was from honour declined, as the parole had 
been given and acted upon. The moment he was in 
France the French placed him under a guard, and at 
Bayonne he got away from them, and went to Paris, re- 
mained there nine months, and got to England at last. 

How Wellington invented 
THE WELLINGTON BOOT. 

In one instance Lord Wellington is not like Frederick 
the Great. He is remarkably neat, and most particular 
in his dress, considering his situation. He is well made, 
knows it, and is willing to set off to the best what nature 
has bestowed. In short, like every great man, present 
or past, almost without exception, he is vain. He cuts 
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the skirts of his own coats shorter, to make them look 
smarter: and only a short time since I found him dis- 
cussing the cut of his half-boots, and suggesting altera- 
tions to his servant, when I went in upon business. The 
vanity of great men shews itself in different ways, but I 
believe always exists in some shape or other. 

Of the other contents of these volumes the 
following is a favourable specimen :— 


A TRAGICAL STORY. 

In my own di ment I have another rather melan- 
choly story. A Mr. M——, clerk in the commissariat 
department, had been guilty of fraud and embezzlement 
of stores, some pork, rice, and milks, to no great amount— 
as far as I could prove, under 202. ; but it was sold out of 
the store at Galigas, in a village near. By Lord Wel- 
lington’s orders I made out a charge — M——, and 
sent it to him at Coimbra, with an order from the Com- 
missary for him to attend under close arrest at Cea to 
take his trial, as the witnesses were near Galigas. He, 
soon after the receipt of this letter and order, shot him- 
self, and, by his death, has put an end to the whole busi- 
ness. I understand he is well connected in England, has 
respectable friends, and was in a good situation there. 
A woman he lived with here, I believe, has been the 
cause of the whole, and when he turned her off she 
stirred up the witnesses — him, and was the cause 
of its being known to Sir R. Kennedy, and, by his means, 
to Lord Wellington, when, of course, a prosecution was 
inevitable. By the Mutiny Act he was liable to trans- 
portation for life, fine, imprisonment, or pillory, and he 
could not stand the di . In part he admitted the 
charge, and pleaded sickness and distress. It was un- 
fortunate that the discovery fell on such a subject, for it 
was, I believe, a single falling off from general good 
conduct. 

“Three Years with the Duke of Wellington 
in Private Life, by an Ex Aid-de-Camp,” is a 
volume with a promise on the title-page that re- 
ceives but small fulfilment. The er will at 
once perceive from the headings of the chapters 
that the title must have been suggested by the 
publisher. It is a light, re descri 
tion of the state of Paris during the Duke's 
presence there, with as much about the Duke 
as the writer canremember. But— 

Whatever record leap to light, 

He never shall be shamed, 
writes Tennyson, and thus far the prophecy 
stands uncontradicted by any of these books. 

Having said this much upon the Wellington 
Literature, we, in mitigation of the offence, 
faithfully promise, that for four Numbers yet to 
come we will not mention another book upon 
the subject, unless, indeed, something strange 
should happen, such as an epic by a hitherto 
mute Milton, or more schoolboy verses on the 
battle of Talavera by that graceful, juvenile, 
honey-hearted poet, the Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker. A new Milton twanging a 
new harp, or a grey old gentleman with doting 
eagerness stringing words into excruciating dog- 
grel, might perhaps we us to admire or to 
augh, but nothing else shall. 


e Strickland family threaten to become 
something very like literary bores. Every month 
brings forth some uninteresting vacant-faced 


bantling, who claims our admiration because its 
rogenitor is sister or brother, or even brother. 
in-law, to “ Agnes Strickland, author of ‘ The 
Queens of England,’ &c.” We have tolerated 
Mrs. Moodie and the brother-in-law ; but when 
Major Strickland, C.M., comes forth under the 
championship of his sister, “ Edited by Agnes 
Strickland, author of ‘ The Queens of England,’ 
&e. ;” we begin to think that “The Queens of 
England” have had their names taken in vain 
quite enough. As to this Major Strickland he 
is a bore of the first water. The twaddle he 
talks is vapid, insipid, and monotonous enough 
for the most remote corner of the most dusty 
of the libraries of the most ancient of the mili- 
tary clubs of this —_ metropolis. Those 
who feel an ungovernable impulse to know 
how many wives Major Strickland had, and 
how he lost them; and of the marriage of his 
eldest girl, who lived afterwards within a mile’s 
walk of him; and of the death of his sweet, 
promising little boy; and of all the other de- 
tails of the very commonplace life of this com- 
municative Major; may safely have recourse to 
these volumes: or if any one should haply 
want information upon that very new and un- 
worked topic, the treatment of prisoners by the 
Indians, the Major will describe it to him. If, 
however, you want to read any thing that may 
interest a man to know about Canada, pra 
avoid the Major. He will disgust you wit 
the topic for ever. Miss Agnes Strickland is 
very welcome in her own proper person, and 
the public has accepted her, and has the pro- 
r orthodox affection for her, which John Bull 
tows upon his regular family; but John 
Bull can’t stand this importunate crowd of 
Stricklands. 
Among the productions of the quarter that 
may be most easily classified under the one 
eneral category of rubbish we may mention 
r. Buckley’s “ Great Cities of the Middle 
Ages :” whereof we would especially direct at- 
tention to the account of Paris, The author 
regrets that Victor Hugo should have prosti- 
tuted antiquarian lore to the illustration of a 
novel, and gives abundant pledge that he him- 
self will never be guilty of a similar sin. 
Another of not dissimilar merit is a book, 
called “The Scarlet Book,” shewing the con- 
nection of the Roman-Catholic ceremonies 
with the pagan rites. It is chiefly distin- 
guished by bad spelling and an indecent en- 
graving. Mammon is spelt “‘Mamon;” Ma- 
diai is spelt “ Maidai:” and although we entirely 
agree that a nude figure is by no means neces- 
sarily suggestive of impropriety, yet there are 
different styles of nudity; and that of “ Ken, 
the mother of the gods,” is, we would suggest, 
of a style that should not lie about in drawing- 
rooms. 
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The French duodecimo “ Souvenirs de la 
Vie Militaire en Afrique,” by the Comte de 
Castellane, which we noticed among our French 
reviews six months ago (NEw QUARTERLY 
Review, Vol. I. p. 422), has been expanded into 
two volumes octavo, and published as an ori- 
inal English work by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett” There is not one word upon the title- 
page of this book to inform the reader that it is 
a translation, or that it has ever appeared 
in any other form. We humbly submit 
that this is not a creditable proceeding. It 
is, however, not a title likely to make many 
dupes. 

e travels of the Baron Von Schonberg in 
India and Kashmir+ also appear to come un- 
der the same category. They contain nothin 
new; nothing, in fact, that a bookseller’s clerk 
might not readily have compiled with a very easy 
week’s toil in a back-parlour in Marlborough 
Street. Were we satisfied that these travels had 
not been thus produced, we should only say that 
the incidents are miserably commonplace, and 
that most of the anecdotes we have heard ad 
nauseam before. 

It is much the fashion for our essayists to 
acknowledge and collect their contributions to 
the leading organs of public opinion. Stimu- 
lated, probably, by the success which attended 
the volumes whereby Macaulay and Sidney 
Smith extricated themselves from the mass of 
mediocre writing in which their best efforts lay 
forgotten, others, whom contemporaries are 
less anxious to know, come forward with their 
avowals “Ce n’est pas par vanité Messieurs, 
mais l’auteur—c’est moi!” Mr.Gregg is doubt- 
less a powerful, and often an elegant writer, 
and his two volumes will be welcome to the 
few who can turn back with interest to not far 
distant events, and note the effect they produced 
upon a strong observant mind. The articles 
here collected are chiefly from the “North 
British,” the “ Economist,” “Tait’s Magazine,” 
and the “ Edinburgh Review.” To all of which 
Mr. Gregg seems to have contributed in about 
equal proportions. 

“A Life of Walter Scott,’ by Mr. Donald 
Macleod, is perhaps convenient to those who 
have not access to the works by Allan, Wash- 
ington Irving, and Lockhart, from which it is 
compiled. There is nothing new in it, nor can 
We say much in its favour, even as an abridg- 
ment. It is possible that a small life of Scott 
may be wanted, somewhat upon the plan of 








hs Military Life in Algeria,” by the Count P. de Castel- 
; ~4 2 Vols. post 8vo. London: Hurst and Blackett, 

inve o in India and Kashmir,” by the Baron 
Erich Von Schénberg. 2 Vols. post 8vo. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7’ a 


Southey’s “ Life of Nelson ;” but this volume 
will certainly not supply such a want. 

The youthful authoress of “ A Trap to catch 
a Sun-beam,” and some other pretty little 
works addressed to pretty little people, has 
just fluttered her wings for more adven- 
turous flights. “ Evil Genius” } is a charming 
story, redolent of fresh feeling and instinct with 
innocent sympathies. The tale is a sort of 
juvenile Faust. Ethel is the good genuis, 
Forrester is the Mephistophiles, Cyril is the 
victim, divided between the temptations of vir- 
tue and vice, and succumbing at last to the 
baser influence. It is pleasant to be able to 
introduce an unpresuming and interesting little 
volume, wherein the younger branches of 
every family will find a tale that may engross 
their attention, and sentiments that must insi- 
nuate many a salutary lesson. 

Perhaps the most fantastic and curious little 
book of the quarter is one which has been sent 
to us in proof sheets, without any author's or 
publisher’s name attached. It is called “ The 
Memoirs of a Stomach, written by himself, and 
edited by the Minister of the Interior.” It is 
a most humorous account of the miseries this 
poor organ has to endure, from the bread and 
treacle days of childhood, through the collegiate 
nights of fiery port and devilled kidneys, and 
well into the aldermanic senescental difficulties 
of tartle and venison dinners. We, alas! some- 
times feel we have a stomach, and have been 
eftsoons tempted to adopt the Frenchman’s de- 
finition of a happy man, “ one who has a good 
stomach and a bad heart.”’ We owe the author, 
whoever he may be, a kind word, for he has 
obtained us a hearty laugh and an appetite. 
He has exposed to us also the absurdities of 
some of our favourite stomachics, and we hope 
to feel less bilious and write better hereafter. 
The biped who is conscious of possessing a sto- 
mach must possess one out of order: let him 
consult this oracle. It is apparently written 
by some physician, who thinks it etiquette to 
remain anonymous. 

Of the pamphlets of the quarter some few 
are worthy of mention. Mr. Jellinger Symons 
has put forth a scheme whereby the whole of 
the revenue of the country may be raised, and 
the customs and excise duties abolished. He 
proposes a tax of one and ninepence in the 
pound upon all incomes above 50/., a moderate 
tax on real property inherited, and a double 
duty on licences. The pamphlet is well worthy 
of attention, but there is one point the author 
has not touched. Would not direct taxation 
carried downwards to the mechanic destroy our 
institutions? We confess we think it would. 





{ “Influence, or the Evil Genius.” London: Rout- 
ledge, 1853. 
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The cost of the monarchy, and the dead weight 
of the national debt, cannot knock every quarter 
at the cottage door without becoming griev- 
ances in the eyes of indigent men. 

On the subject of India we dare not add to 
what we have elsewhere written: wemay mention, 
however, “ Bombay Briberies” (4th edit.), and 
the answer of Mr. Reid * to the first edition. The 
first is an accusation of corruption. The defence 
seems to us to rest rather too much on mere 
abuse of the accuser. But the pleadings are 
now before the public: let them read and judge. 
We have ourselves taken no part in this 

uestion: not that we think it a little thing 
that the officials of the East-India Company 
should be accused of corruption—pudet hac 
qn dici—but we have no space in this 

umber to treat the subject separately. It can- 
not, in fairness to either party, be dealt with 
shortly, and we are unwilling to be drawn 
from the consideration of the main question by 
any merely personal revelations, however as- 
tounding. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is just now 
in an agony as to how the two and fifty mil- 
lions are to be raised next year. We will sug- 
gest to him a new tax, for which we will ask 
no other remuneration than the repeal of the 
duty on paper. We would have a good 





° rey to the Daily News in pre 3 _~ 
republished in a phlet signed ‘Indus,’” by Lestoc 
R. Reid, Esq., ss eenber of Council at Bombay. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1853. 


heavy duty on “ Novels.” They come forth in 
shoals like herrings, and, like them, are de. 
voured chiefly by gulls. Our pages actually 
teem with them this quarter; an three months 
hence not more than two of them will be ever 
again seen, heard, or thought of. “ My No. 
vel” and “ Lady-bird” are the two exceptions, 
They form quite enough novel reading for one 
three months; but, of course, we have given 
separate notices of all the others which it was 
possible to read. The well-known author of 
‘“‘ Margaret Maitland” has just given birth to 
“ Harry Muir,” a three-volume tale of Scottish 
life; but it is far from equalling the former pro- 
ductions of the same pen. We were altogether 
disappointed with it, and feel confident that it 
is not calculated to enhance the reputation of 
the writer. Our readers would scarcely have 
thanked us had we presented them with even a 
brief analysis of the plot, which is dull, tedious, 
and uninteresting. Again we crave reference 
to the Table of Contents. 

If we have omitted to mention any book of 
importance, we once again refer to the Table of 
Contents, where the reader will find reference 
to its place in our ranks. We don’t guarantee 
this, however, if the searcher should happen to 
be the author of the book in question. It is 
singular that there should be no two classes 
who differ so much in opinion as authors and 
the public, and no subject upon which they dif- 
fer so much as upon the importance of any 
given book. 
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I. Remarks on the production of Precious Metals, and on the demonetization of Gold in 
several countries in Europe. y M. Leon Favucuer; translated by Thomas Hankey, jun. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1853. 

II. Remarks on the production of the Precious Metals, and on the depreciation of Gold. By 
M. Micuet Cuevarier; translated by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1853. 

Ill. The Australian and Californian Gold Discoveries, and their probable consequences. By 
Parricx James Sririine, F.R.S,E, London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1853. 

IV. Notes on the Distribution of Gold throughout the World, including Australia, California, 
and Russia. London: James Wyxp, 1853. 

V. Gold Mining and Assaying. By Joun Artuur Putturrs, F.C.S. London: Griffin and 





Co. 1853. 
VI. The Mining Guide. 


THE ypvoea érea are coming upon us with ex- 
ceeding rapidity. 

It may appear an uninviting or a hopeless 
task to the multitude to inquire, or to try to 
understand what Boeckh, Letronne, Humboldt, 
Jacob, Dureau de la Malle, Wilson, Leon 
Faucher, Chevalier, or Stirling have compiled, 
speculated, calculated, guessed, or imagined, 
upon the effects that follow a change in the 
gross produce of the precious metals; but it 
can be no unimportant consideration to the 
landowner whose estate is out on leases, and to 
the hundreds of thousands whose incomes con- 
sist of a certain defined number of sovereigns, 
whether they will have at no distant day to 
pay one of those sovereigns for eight four 
pound loaves, instead of for thirty-two; whether 
their rent will be quadrupled and their clothes 
four times more costly ; whiten thevalue of gold 
shall fall so rapidly and so continuously, that 
the income which sufficed for moderate luxury 
shall be scarcely sufficient to provide necessities, 
and that which just enabled the possessor to 
live in frugal comfort, shall be unequal to sup- 
ply bare natural wants. It can hardly be un- 
Important to the fundholder, that a time may 
possibly be coming, whose advent may be mea- 
sured, not by scores of years, but by months and 
days, when money may become so plentiful 
that it may be obtained at one per cent. per 
annum, and that one pound may be so depre- 
ciated in value that it will not be equal to five 
shillings of the present day. The merchant, 
the trader, the artificer, the producer of things 
that men consume or use, may look on with in- 
difference. A white squall may be rushing on 
in the distance, and perhaps may break in 
storm and hurricane : but let it come ; taut ships 
will weather it out, with here and there, per- 


London: Mining Journal Office. 1853. 


haps, a man overboard, or a crazy craft knocked 
to pieces, and the sun will shine, and the waters 
lie calm, as though no storm had happened, and 
no wretches had been drowned. Butchers and 
bakers, and farmers and tailors, are used to ride 
a see-saw ; and whether their wares go up, up 
up, and down down down, a little higher or a 
little lower, traders will ride as cheerily and 
fare as well. If gold become as plentiful and 
as little estimated as in Utopia, the change 
could not hurt them. Not so with those whose 
remuneration is fixed by law or custom. It 
will be a long time before a guinea is thought 
an insufficient fee for a physician, or six and 
eightpence too little for an attorney’s “ attend- 
ance.” The railways are so powerful in Par- 
liament that they will doubtless soon get re- 
leased from their legal maximum (we have seen 
the Great Northern do this already with no 
great effort); but fees fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment will not be very readily revised ; and it is 
hard to calculate how many Post-office clerks 
must die of starvation before a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would make up his mind to quad- 
ruple their salaries. As to mortgagees, maiden 
aunts, younger sons, turbaned widows, never- 
dying annuitants, and all others, the non-pro- 
ducing incumbrances which the working world 
bears upon its shoulders with silent but not un- 
felt impatience, their fate, for one generation at 
least, would be sealed : they must work or pinch: 
they will get but their ab. of gold for every 
100/. of income, though the metal whose mea- 
sure is their right, should become as plentiful 
as paving stones. 

urely this is a subject of some popular in- 
terest, and of too general a character to be con- 
fined to political economists and men upon 
Change. Let us, then, attempt to sift the ques- 
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tion free of technicalities and fractional accu- 
racies, and to place it in popular form before 
our readers. And first— 

What is gold? Gold is that substance which 
civilized men in every age, without reference to 
laws, and without regard to its intrinsic utility, 
have agreed to consider the most precious of 
those metals whereby the relative value of all 
other commodities is measured. It is so univer- 
sally diffused throughout the earth, that Berg- 
man and other metallurgists have said that it 
is the most common of all metals, iron only 
excepted: Becher and Cramer have gone so 
far as to assert that no sand is entirely free 
from its presence. It has remained rare and 

recious, not because its quantity is small, but 
Ceomee its particles are so diffused, that the 
labour of obtaining it, is too immense to pay for 
its production, even at its present value, except 
aie unusually favourable circumstances. The 
theory of its production is, that its home is be- 
neath those rocks which we call the crust of the 
earth ; that it is a portion of the molten fiery mass 
thought to form the interior of the globe; that 
when the central fire approached the surface of 
the earth, breaking through the outer crust, 
and either bursting forth in lava, or smoulder- 
ing beneath, gold, volatilized, (chemists are not 
agreed how,) rose in vapour through the 
fissures, and while the limestone was being 
burnt into marble, the sandstone vitrified into 
quartz, and common slates baked into mica, 
the golden vapour mixed with the trans- 
forming mass, entered into its minute fissures, 
and, as the heated earth-crust cooled back into 
rock,—condensed into gold. Then came the 
slow continual agency of water, wearing awa 
atom by atom the mother substance in which 
the gold is bedded, gradually and for countless 
years converting the surface rock into powder, 
carrying it down to the plain, but allowing the 
particles of gold, heavy and tenacious, to sink, 
while the lighter and friable particles of rock 
are drifted away in suspension. 

The rock is the matrix which Californian and 
Australian quartz crushers tell us they are 
about to compel to yield up its treasures; the 
diggings, are the alluvial deposits which the 
waters have, by an industry of countless ages, 
worn away and carried down. 

Retrospect—Gold was found, we know not 
how early, in land close bordering upon Eden.* 





" * “And a river went out of Eden to water the garden, 

and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 
“ The name of the first is Pison: that is it which com- 

passeth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. 

“And the gold of that land is good.”—Gen. ii. fo. 

As Ophir and Havilah were those sons of Joktan who 
lived “ from Mesha as thou goest into Sephur, a mount of 
the east,” the names may, perchance, be thought to in- 
volve a tradition that these two postdiluvian patriarchs, 
who were the great-great-great-grandsons of Shem, were 
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It was used as a medium of barter certainly be. 
fore the time of Abraham ; for Abraham “ wag 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” Job 
even knew that silver was found in veins and 
old in particles. ‘Surely there is a vein for 
the silver and a place for the gold when they fine 
it,” and “the earth hath dust of gold.” Solo- 
mon collected in a single year 300,000/. of 
gold. Semiramis, according to Diodorus, 
expended 11,000,000/. worth of solid gold in 
ornaments for her temple of Belus. Darius 
Hystaspes, mer | to Herodotus, had a sur. 
plus revenue of 3,250,000/. sterling ; but a yo 
part of this was silver; and Croesus, when he 
presented his 3,000,000/. to the temple of Del- 
hi, sent only one-twelfth of it in gold. That 
reesus, however, was not a man in straitened 
circumstances as to this metal may be gathered 
from the story Herodotus tells about the 
origin of the family of Alemwonide, whence it 
would appear that it was an act of ordin 
hospitality with Croesus to give a guest as ms 
gold as he could carry away. To drop down 
to Rome, we note, with a little surprise, the 
uantity of ready money afloat in that city. 
ot to mention Crassus or Lucullus, a quiet 
augur, acertain Lentulus, had asnug little fortune 
of 3,229,166/., and 2,500,000/. was an estimate 
of the savings of one Claudius a freedman. 
But Rome had by this time plundered all the 
treasures of the world, and doubtless these 
were the nuggets. Where the gold wherewith 
Abraham was rich was found we do not know, 
except that it probably came from his cousins, 
Ophir and Havilah. Solomon’s Ophir was, as 
r. Bruce and Dr. Doig both agree (although 
they agree upon no other point), somewhere in 
Africa. The washings of the sands around the 
sources of the Indus certainly gave.to Darius the 
chief portion of his golden treasures. We tho- 
roughly believe Herodotus, when he tells us how 
theArimaspi,a one-eyed race, hunted the Griffins, 
and took from them their gold. These Griffins 
probably dwelt on the southern and eastern bor- 
ders of the Ural mountains, for there gold mines 
have been traced, worked by a people who knew 
not iron, but used tools of copper to hammer 
and to wedge, and fangs of boars to scrape out 
the gold. Probably the Arimaspi, whom the 
father of historians admits to have had a sole 
eye for gold, found no great difficulty in plun- 
dering a race who alll males gold earrings, 
but could not fabricate a sword. 
The Pheenicians were great gold merchants. 
From Nubia, Ethiopia, Southern Africa, and 
from Spain, by caravans and by ships, they col- 





the first gold diggers. They were also contemporaries of 
Noah during the last two hundred years of his life. It 
is pleasant to know that the Hebrews, who have so pecu- 
liar a dominion over this metal, have the ancestral right of 
first discoverers. 
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lected nearly all the gold dust of the world, and 
distributed it again in their profitable commerce. 
But it was in small driblets, from multitudinous 
sources, that the ancient world was supplied, 
and it was generally by slaves that the mines 
were iedued. Hoarded in large treasures, 
these golden coins, or ingots, lost little or nothing 
by wear; and we must look for epochs like 
those caused by California and Australia, not 
among the history of mining discoveries, but 
among the histories of great conquests. Al- 
though Philip was enabled to bribe some of the 
orators of rv tow by means of the produce of 
his Thracian gold mines, it was not until after 
the expedition of Alexander that Greece was 
flooded with money. 
Mr. Jacob calculates that the quantity of gold 
by the ancient world was about 
000,000/., and that the money of the world, 
in thetime of Augustus, wasabout 358,000,000. ; 
that this sum was very little increased durin 
the succeeding five hundred years, but redu 
to about one-fourth the quantity by loss of 
weight by wear. Mr. Stirling calculates that 
the whole of the coinage of Europe was, at the 
time of the discovery of America, 34,000,000/. 
Now we believe that all these estimates are 
utterly valueless. During the middle ages 
commercial enterprise was almost dead; gold 
mining was little pursued; the Jews hoarded 
oe of what gold there was, and surren- 
it only in ransom of their eyes or their 
teeth ; the Crusaders carried as much as they 
could raise on mortgage into the East, whence 
they brought very little back; and the quantity 
of money became so inadequate to the wants of 
the world, that the medium of barter was incon- 
veniently scarce. Of all this we are certain; 
but no one can read the ments whence the 
economists draw their conclusions as to the total 
amount of money in the world, without being 
convinced that your monetary writer can give 
no more reliable guess as to the weight of gold 
in existence at the time of Augustus, than your 
antiquary can of the number of bricks where- 
with Nineveh was built. All data which might 
give approximation even to likelihood are ab- 
solutely wanting. With all the lights of mo- 
dern statistics, no man can tell to several mil- 
lions how many sovereigns are at this moment 
in circulation in these islands, With every in- 
centive to urge him to industry, and every pos- 
sibility of inquiry at his command, the Dutch 
minister of finance, when he undertook the other 
day to demonetize gold in Holland, calculated 
the amount in circulation to be only 8,041,666/. 
—it proved to be 14,333,333/. ! 

e strongly suspect that the history of the 
precious metals, and of their value at different 
periods, will do no more than evolve a general 
monetary law, which no writer upon the subject 


has ever yet discovered: it is this—that there 
exists a very wide limit, within which the plenty 
or scarcity of the precious metals has no direct 
influence upon prices. Indirectly, they may 
doubtless act upon them by stimulating or con- 
tracting commerce. This limit is bounded on 
one side by the capacity of conveniently using 
coin or ingots as a medium of exchange; and 
on the other, by the absence of a sufficient quan- 
tity (even if its uses be multiplied by frequent 
transport) to satisfy, although but inconveni- 
ently, the requirements of commerce. It is of 
large capacity. It may be saturated with gold, 
or it may be almost drained ef gold, and the 
conventional value of the metal will remain the 
same. It lies between the bare necessities of 
mankind, and the capacity of use by mankind. 
Within it a fluctuation in quantity may affect 
the convenience of individuals, or may operate 
injuriously or favourably upon commerce, but 
it will not alter the value of the metal. We 
further believe that experience has shewn, that 
if this limit be once passed, the rise or fall of 
the value of the metal will be immediate and 
enormous. 

What may be the extent of this limit we do 
not pretend to estimate. Whether it be a hun- 
dred millions, or quadruple that, can only be 
tested by an estimate of the capacity of all the 
nations of the earth, as to the use of gold bul- 
lion for the purposes of manufacture into money. 

We will attempt to illustrate this position by 
a few historical facts, taken as near to our own 
time as ible; for the history of prices,} as 
connected with the precious metals, is so con- 
fessedly a fable, down to the time of the middle 
ages, that that most diligent and acute of all 
scholars, the Abbé Bartholemey, having passed 
years in attempting to draw some conclusions 
as to the prices which ranged in Greece, gave 
up the inquiry at last in hopeless despair. 

Mr. Stirling, in the work which forms one of 
the text-books of this paper, assumes that, at 
the period of the discovery of America, the 
whole coined money of Europe did not exceed 
34,000,000; and he shews, from the accurate 
investigations of Humboldt, that, between the 
years 1600 and 1700, 413,000,0007. of money 
were imported from America. He adds— 


Yet it appears that general prices were not sensibly 
affected by these unparalleled additions to the supply of 
the precious metals. Wages in 1601, we have seen, were 
10d. a-day; and Arthur Young estimates the average 
price of labour for the whole of the seventeenth century 
at only 10}d. The prices of wheat, as given in the Wind- 
sor tables, he reduces to the following average :— 

For the 17th century . . £118 2 uarter 

oo Mw \ - 118 pee 
being a rise of only 5d. a quarter, including in the ave! 
the higher prices which Tistin ished the latter half of 
» to which I shall immediately ad- 


the eighteenth cen 
erefore, no reason to conclude that 
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the large and continued im ion of silver produced years ago, Russia n to send us gold from 
any effect upon prices after the great and marked rise in Cad mien, pcs late years the suppli 
the end of the sixteenth century.— Stirling, p. 139., thonse have hase near 4,000,000. Yet this 
Thus it appears that the amount of me addition of two hundred a cent upon our sup- 
‘ metals was multiplied more than tenfold, with- plies of gold, although the American mines in. 
out having the least effect upon prices.* creased at the same time fifty per cent. upon 
The supplies from America continued at the their average produce, never for a moment af. 
rate of upwards of 4,500,000/. per annum for fected its value. 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and Again: England, when she returned to cash 
during the latter half at the rate of upwards of payments, required from the world in ten years 
7,250,0000. ,209,423/., and coined it all into sovereigns, 
During the latter half of the eighteenth cen- This sudden demand, however, did not raise 
tury the prices of all provisions very nearly the value of gold in Europe, although of course 
doubled. + . England rok to pay a premium upon it to 
Thus the supply of coined metal had been attract it to herself. This premium did not 
multiplied fifteen times, and for eighty years exceed four per cent. Let us cite M. Leon 
afterwards their denominations of value remained Faucher upon this point, although that gentle. 
unaltered. A further addition was made, and man uses the fact for another purpose. 


that denomination fell a hundred cent. , : 

, . Monsieur de Humboldt remarks that, during the 
This tends to prove, either that the supply years from 1817 to 1827, there was ‘coined in. Grex 
of precious metals had nothing to do with Britain above 1,294,000 mares of gold; that is, nearly 
the value of commodities, or else that the one milliard of | en bang aang og ei bem 

., y ;. ithe annum, wi any intuence Vin, n produ 
= ~ if jurply swan es. ey hin — such extensive ‘purchases on the relation of gold to 
am limits, was emmense a immediate : the proportion, which was as 1 to 14°97, never 
as soon as that limit was past. We contend exceeded 1 to 15-60; or shewing a rise of not more than 
for the latter proposition. Up to 1750 the 4% percent. Such was the case when England, which 


€ i i i for above twenty years had had only a paper circulation, 
fifteen-fold multiplication of the precious metals so-quieliiined o atuie qnuemmy, tad aitensd teats 


had done no more than satisfy the requirements and the bars of gold dispersed throughout Europe. Dur- 
of commerce, and banish less convenient forms ing these ten years she absorbed, or nearly absorbed, an 
of money. In the succeeding half century, the amount of gold which perhaps equalled the production of 
supply came to communities whose necessities ‘he whole world, and certainly exceeded the import of 


: Id during that period into all the commercial 
were already satisfied, and the value of the 7 54:'in the civikeed world. It would mot enter into 
metals fell. our subject to examine at what sacrifices England made 


The same phenomenon of the variation in the _ this monetary revival ; but the equilibrium once restored, 
supply of the precious metals, and the concur- nd the empire of Britain having placed herself in har- 


“1 : was mony with the rest of E it does a nderful 
rem stability we tices of commodities, has hap- that it did not pa Em “than a pvt oglly fer per 
pened again and a P 


gain. cent. to have attracted a quantity of gold, probably equal 
Baron Humboldt computes that the average to the half or one-third of that possessed by the whole of 
annual produce of gold in America, Europe, Europe. And the wonder increases when we remember, 


j that the Mint of London, which in 1814, 1815, and 1816, 
and Northern Asia, was, at the commencement had not coined a single sovereign, issued at once, in 1825, 


of this century, about 2,612,000/. About thirty 9,520,758 sterling (about 240,000,000 of francs), which 
ust been tly abstracted from trade i 
* Mr. Stirling pretends to account for this by a theory, the ve mane ofa few 1 ay here ae 
that the effect which the supply of precious metals pro- ‘ 
duces upon prices is seguieset by the cost of the produc- We do not enter into the controversy be- 
tion of the precious metals; a position so utterly absurd tween the two French economists as to whether 
ofthe catagert ef pebaiad at once gyrate out an increase in the supply of gold will decrease 
Mill have Diiked 2h such, iasheart ons Ricardo has not 18 Value relatively with silver, for in England 
used the doctrine in the sense in which Mr. Stirling un- We have only to deal with gold as a standard 
derstands it. These men knew very well, that when a of value. All history, however, shews that 
a Age wd his whinge ry . — he _— the relative value of gold and silver has never, 
when it is coined into sovereigns, it matters not to the 1 modern times, depended et the br | 
world whether twenty or a thousand tons of bread-stuffs Of supply. The abortive experiment of Hol- 
were shipped in exchange for it. Cost of production may land, demonstrates that no alteration has yet 
et ee sd the ons of supply ¢ 5 pens taken place. Baron Humboldt has shewn that 
lone hes 58 as oe _ wiih thats oad * than labouy there is a in the new world to rec- 
ost in @ canal rendered useless, or in & palace consumed tify any possible derangement of the present 
by fire. We gente Mr. Stirling, therefore, only for his relation of value. Moreover, the evident ten- 





aibdasae” & mere crotehet, unworthy of the dency to make gold the standard throughout 
, son.” the world, renders the question of no great 

Porter’s *“ of .” p. 86, ‘ " q 
va. IL p. 216. Stirlin en Bm, Jam, ractical value, except to French creditors 


? g, p- 150. . 
t Essai politique sur ia Nouvelle Espagne. if England, America, France, and Russia, 
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retain or adopt a gold standard, what matter 
whether Austria manifest a desire for five- 
franc pieces, or whether Holland exhibit 
another of her old fits of fright. 

The example of Holland, however, must not 
be omitted from our illustrations. In 1850, 
these very prudent people, but not very far-see- 
ing economists, demonetized the ten-florin gold 

and the Guillaume, thereby at once 
throwing nearly 15,000,000 of gold bullion 
the European gold market. This large 
sum, in addition to the vast imports from 
America and Australia, was at once taken up, 


‘ caused no permanent variation in the price of 


gold, and was coined in the mints of London 
and Paris. The Dutch were obliged to fill up 
the vacuum with a paper currency. 

Thus have we adduced instances wherein the 
multiplication of the total European supply of 
the precious metals fifteen-fold has produced no 
decrease in their value, and wherein the sudden 
demand by our country of one-third of the 
whole gold of Europe has produced no increase. 
Surely we have laid some foundation for our 
proposition—that between the limits of satu- 
ration and a point above exhaustion the fluc- 
tuation in the supply of the precious metals 
produces no effect upon their value. 

The Present.—Let us now approach the 
Australian and Californian question. In Sep- 
tember 1847, the great Californian discovery 
was made. 


The discoverer was Mr. Marshall, who, in September 
1847, had contracted with Captain Sutter to build a 
saw-mill near some pine woods on the American Fork, 
now a well-known feeder of the Sacramento river. 

In the spring of 1848, the saw-mill was nearly 
ready, the dam and race being constructed; but when 
the water was set on the wheel, the tail-race was found 
too narrow to let the water through quick enough. Mr. 

, to save work, let the water right into the 
race with a strong stream, so as to sweep the race 
wider and deeper. This he did, and a great bank of 

vel and mud was driven to the foot of the race. 
day, Mr. Marshall, on walking down the race to 
this bank, saw some glittering bits on the upper edge, 
and, having gathered a few, examined them, and con- 
jectured their value. He went down to Sutter’s Fort, and 
told the captain; and they agreed to keep it a secret 
until a certain grist-mill of the captain’s was finished. 
The news got about, however, a cunning Yankee car- 
penter having followed them in their visit to the mill- 
tace, and found out the gold scales. 

Forthwith the news spread. The first workmen were 
lucky, and in a few weeks some gold was sent down to 
San isco; and speedily the town was emptied of 
people. In three months there were four thousand men 
at the diggings, Indians having been hired, eighty 
soldiers d from the American posts, and runaways 
getting up from the ships in the harbour. Such ships 
48 got away carried news to Europe and the States, and 
by the beginning of 1849 both sides of the Atlantic were 
iM agitation.— Wylde. 

We need not re-produce all that our readers 


have read in the newspapers of the tide of 
emigration, the good luck of some and the ill 
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success of others, the gambling, the Lynch 
law, the mercantile fortunes at San Francisco, 
and the general doings at the diggings. For 
our present purpose it is sufficient to record 
that Mr. Butler King’s report to the American 
Secretary of State estimated the produce of the 
washings and workings for 1848 and 
849 at 8,000,000/. The produce of 1850 is 
much less certainly estimated. The San Fran- 
cisco Herald states the amount collected be- 
tween the Ist April 1849 and 3lst December 
1850 at 14,680,000/., which, according to 
Mr. King’s estimate of the previous year, 
would give about 12,000,000/. to 1850. M. 
Emile Ehevalier wildly guesses the amount at 
18,800,000/. ; M. Leon Faucher more reason- 
ably estimates it 13,160,000/. In 1851 the 
gold exported was 11,200,000/. The produce 
of the year 1852 was estimated by the San 
Francisco Herald at 12,400,000/. The mines 
are expected to yield 12,000,000/. during 
1853; but unless some new discoveries are 
made, the richest soils will then be exhausted, 
and subsequent years will witness an annually 
decreasing export. 

Thus we have obtained from California, in 
five years, as follows :— 


1848, 1849 . . .£ 8,000,000 
1850 . 13,160,000 
1851 11,200,000 
1852. 12,400,000 


£44,760,000 


In Australia the first washings occurred in 
May 1851; and during that year 1,500,000/. 
of gold was produced. The returns for 1852 
have been estimated at 8,000,000/.* Already 
the Bathurst diggings have been nearly ex- 
hausted ; Sydney sends little more gold; and 
although new discoveries are daily made, and 
Mr. Wylde says that the whole range of the 
Australian Alps, 200 miles long, is sup 
to afford sites for gold diggings,t it is by no 
means impossible Hat two or three more years 
may exhaust the richest of the alluvial of the 
new continent. 

Let us see now how the account stands at 
the commencement of 1853. 

The amount of precious metals in the world, 
including bullion, articles of ornament or use, 





* Mr. Thompson Hankey’s Preface. The English 
ublic = oe indebted to Mr. Thompson Hankey 
‘or his t translation of M. Leon Faucher’s pam- 
hlet, and for the reductions into lish coin whereby 
e has enabled the reader to follow the author's calcu- 

lations without effort. 

+ Upon the same authority (p. 44) it is said that the 
gold diggings of Bambouk extend over ten thousand square 
miles ; yet although this gold is obtained entirely by wash- 
ing, in which the blacks are quite as proficient as any 
Europeans, we know that all Africa has for many years 
Lega or at least exported, only an annual half 
muon, 
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and coin, was, previously to 1848, said to be 
2,000,000,0001.* The coin is estimated at 


400,000,000/. California and Australia have 
added to them 55,000,000/., or (supposing all 
this gold to be used for coin) about fourteen 
per cent. upon the money of the world. 

The only effect has been, to induce Holland 
to do a foolish thing, and to give to France and 
America the convenience of a gold currency. 
The amount has been so thoroughly absorbed, 
that our English money market is scarcel 
moderately easy. The limit beyond whic 
production influences value has evidently not 
yet been reached. 

The Future.—And now let us look onwards 
to the future. Political economy has not been 
fortunate in prophecies ; not because the prin- 
ciples of the science are not reliable, but because 
the data for calculation are uncertain: the dis- 
turbing causes that affect the application of 
these principles to individual cases are so mul- 
titadinous, that no human knowledge can 
always estimate, or even catalogue them. 

Let us premise, that we think it a great error 
in monetary writers that they have dealt with 
the precious metals in specie as different from 
the precious metals in manufactured articles. 
It is evident that these are not only convertible, 
but are always converted, whenever it becomes 
geome to any individual to convert them. 

f a crown piece were worth five shillings and 
threepence in weight of silver, every crown 

iece in circulation would in three months find 
its way into the melting-pot ; and if a sovereign 
were worth a shilling more than its weight in 
standard gold, all the gold of the world would 
come to our mint to be coined. This is too 
self-evident to be laboured.+ 

Let us now disembarrass the subject of the 
silver, and deal only with the gold. The gold 

ie in circulation in 1 is gu t 
150,000,000. Add the 55,000,000 already re- 
ceived from the newly-discovered sources, and 
we have 205,000,000, which we may assume to 
exist in circulation or in ingots represented by 
paper. But it is etal upon high autho- 
rity,t that the amount of gold in specie is not 
more than one-fifth of that actually in existence ; 





* Stirling, p. 181. Other writers have made this 

. In fact, however, we know nothing at all 
matter, except that it must be some tremendous 
amount. As to the figures used to estimate the quantities 
of gold and silver supposed to be in existence throughout 
the world, now or at any other time, we adopt them as we 


do whist counters. Political economists are to 
pass them from one to the other, although they all know 
that they are of no intrinsic value. 


+ Every banker knows that so equal is the estimate of 
the value of gold throughout the world, that a profit of 
upon a hundred is sufficient to turn 


one pounds 
the — gold from England to France, or France to 
| Jacob, Vol. I. p. 210. 
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in other words, that four-fifths of our gold 
exists in manufactured articles. We cannot 
pause to discuss how probable is this estimate, 
or to consider the modern uses to which gold 
is put, and the difference between our own and 
our fathers’ time in the habit of wearing gold 
in watches, chains, and trinkets. Nor can we 
estimate the golden ornaments universal in 
some countries, even among the peasantry,§ or 
the hoards which always exist under absolute 
governments. We accede to Mr. Jacob’s esti- 
mate, and place the value of the previously 
existing gold at 650,000,000. Add our new 
acquisition of 55,000,000, and we have a pre. 
sent world-wealth of gold ef 705,000,000.) 
Suppose our utmost hopes or terrors to be 
realized, and that we get an annual 20,000,000 
from Australia and California for the next five 
years, it will not be fifteen per cent. upon our 
present stock of gold. Yet how great is our 
capacity of utilizing it, even for coin. Russia, 
notwithstanding her own internal supply, has 
drawn largely upon our American gold, and is 
attracting it still. America is yet unprovided; 
France is not yet saturated. Germany must 
change her lacquered counters for gold pieces. 
India sighs still for her gold mohurs,{ coined 





@ Any one conversant with the reports of the Nizamut 
Adawlut of must be well aware that a very large 
en of the criminal trials there are for murdering 

indoo children for the sake of their golden ornaments. 

|| Taking the cube yard of gold at 2,000,000/., which 
it is in round numbers, all the gold of the world at this 
estimate might, if melted into ingots, be contained in a 
cellar twenty-four feet square and sixteen feet high. All 
our boasted wealth already obtained from California and 
Australia would go into an iron safe nine feet square and 
nine feet high. So small is the cube of yellow metal 
that has set populations on the march, and roused the 
world to wonder! 

] The writers upon this subject never take into con- 
sideration the vast sums that have been obtained from 
India within the last hundred years—not from the wash- 
ings, but from the hoards. As to the former, some very 
interesting information is contained in the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
East-India Affairs, 1830. Mr. T. H. Baber tells us of 
2000 square miles “ Sees with gold” even to the 
very stones in the beds of the rivers. As to the hoards, 
we cannot resist a quotation from the memoirs of the 
Emperor Jehangueir, written by himself, and translated 
from the Persian by Major Price—even in its impossible 
exaggeration it shews the opinion of the Orientals as to 
what might be believed of these hoards. ‘To furnish 
some estimate of the prodigious amount to which his 

Akbar’s] treasures had accumulated, I should state, 
that having one day given orders to Kilidge Khaun to 
bring him an account of the gold alone in the imperial 
depositories, that officer took measures as far as possible 
to ascertain what was to be found in the treasury at 

ah. He obtained from different tradesmen in the 
city four hundred pairs of scales, which for a period of 
five months he kept at work both day and night in 
weighing the coin and precious metals. At the end of 
that period my father sent to inquire how many mauns 
of gold had been ht to account. The reply was, 
that although for the whole of the five months a tho 
men, with four hundred pair of scales, had been night and 
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since into English sovereigns. China will 
p= A for gold. gland alone could use a 
rtion, minted into gold crowns. Aus- 
tralia will want, either immediately or very 
soon, much more than the 6,000,000 of sove- 
igns we have already sent her. All the 
ms of the Pacific will use gold: all the 
multitudes who are raised to opulence by emi- 
ion will wear gold ornaments, or occup 
arts in which gold is consumed. Val- 
paraiso, Lima, Tacna, Canton, Madras, have 
already learned to quote gold-dust in markets 
where gold had never before been seen, or had 
long ceased to be. The wretched Hindoo, who 
dreads the rapacious pro-consuls of his sordid 
ing Company, will hoard in gold, and so, 
took, may his less miserable equal, the Ame- 
rican slave. The goldsmiths of London may, 
perchance, be prohibited from selling slightly 
adulterated brass for genuine gold. The whole 
world, in its vast complexity, true to the tra- 
ditions of six thousand years, esteems gold as 
the most precious of all things, and is eager to 
circulate, to exhibit, or to hoard it. 

Who shall calculate where the limit to this 
universal gold craving is? M. Michel Cheva- 
lier undertakes* to do so. He boldly places a 
sum against all these items; and then, assuming 
that for ten years to come there will be a con- 
tinuation of the present yield from California 
and Australia, he concludes that ten years hence 
there will be a clear surplus of 120,000,000 


M. Chevalier is the champion of the doc- 
trine that gold is to fall in value. The con- 
clusion to which he comes is, after all, not very 
formidable. Stripped of all ornament, it is 
simply this—that the present supply of gold 
continuing, and the future increase in its re- 
quirement being estimated, the total quantity of 
cs will, ten years hence, exceed that of this day 

ten per cent. The increase is 120,000,000 
upon Mr. Jacobs’ estimate of 705,000,000. 

If M. Chevalier’s facts and figures were actual 
facts and real sums, instead of being unwarranted 
assumptions and signs of unknown quantities, 
it might be interesting to speculate what effect 
& universal and copious gold coinage would 
have upon commerce; whether it would not 
alter the whole present course of trade, render- 
ing credit unnecessary, and the habit of circu- 

unrealized assets by means of bills un- 
; whether it would not change the banker 


—_—_—. 


beg wp employed in weighing the contents of one 

of the treasuries, Me Noy not yet completed that 

t of their work. On which my father despatched to 

that matters might be left as they stood, to return 

the metals to their places, to secure them under lock and 

seal, and repair to the presence. This, it is to be ob- 
served, was the treasury of one city only.”—P. 45. 

* Remarks, p. 54. 





who deals in money into a treasurer who guards 
it for a commission; whether it would not re- 
duce the gains of merchants; and (as in the 
human body where the circulation is most full, 
local inflammation is most easily produced) 
whether this full circulation of gold would not 
produce frequent returns of that plethoric state 
often already witnessed, wherein gold was plen- 
tiful without being less valuable, superabundant, 
yet not depreciated, almost valueless as an arti- 
cle of hire, yet retaining its full pre-eminence of 
value as against every other article of commerce. 
It might be interesting to think out, and to argue 
out, this complicated- question, and to inquire 
whether it might not be possible to find gold 
washings and quartz crusbings altering all tie 
conditions of commerce without adding one penny 
value to the quartern loaf, or one farthing to the 
pound of sugar. This, however, would open a 
new kingdom of inquiry. We must leave it to 
those —e have volumes wherein to expand 
their theories and practical mercantile know- 
ledge, which we cannot boast. 

Will quartz crushing prove remunerative? 
One topic, however, remains, and it is one ot 
vast importance to the subject we are dis- 
cussing. Sooner or later, in two years, or 
five, or seven, or ten, the working of alluvial 
gold soils will cease to be highly ern 
and will be abandoned for labour which gives 
certain wages. In the world’s history this 
has always so been, and we are incredulous 
to the supposition that history will herein only 
prove false when she teaches us by examples. 
Africa, with her ten thousand miles of gold 
sand, and with her slave labour to boot, 
has never, since the time of Solomon, yielded a 
profit for which an European would work: the 
miserable Indians, who toiled under the lash of 
the Spaniard, found nuggets as we do now, 
and one of these was, in Rebertson’s time, to be 
seen in the royal cabinet at Madrid; but their 
labour soon ceased to be largely productive. In 
Paraguay a lump of gold was found weighing 
fifty pounds; but Paraguay has long ceased to 
ms A capitalists uneasy. The Iser yields only 
one grain of gold in a hundredweight, and the 
trade of gold washing has been abandoned for 
centuries.t In Brazil, where slaves are em- 
ployed, the annual labour of a slave produces 
about 4/., and this is the present state of the 
far-famed country of Minas Geraes. In Co- 
lumbia, where the detritus has been less worked, 
sixty slaves must labour for a year to produce 
fourteen pounds of gold, or about 7007. Even 
the Ural diggings cease to surrender their trea- 
sures without vast labour, for nineteen tons of 
sand must there be washed to obtain one ounce 
of gold. There is not a country in Europe 





T Jacob, Vol. II. p. 246. 
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wherein gold washing was not once a profitable 
trade; but who now would think of washing 
the sands at Carnon Vale or at South Molton, 
or of delving in the detritus of the rocks of 
Merionethshire? Pollux Hill in Bedfordshire, 
Little Taunton in Gloucestershire, Sheep’s Tor 
and Dartmoor m Devon, and the Lead-hills in 
Scotland, all undoubtedly contain gold, and in 
the times of the Phoenicians they probably con- 
tributed to the gold wealth of the world. No 
agricultural labourer, however, would now 
better his condition in any of these spots by 
exchanging his spade for a washing cradle. 

All this is transient. But if, as miners assert, 
and as a few months must now either prove 
or disprove, quicksilver has become so plen- 
tiful, and the process of crushing and amal- 
— so much improved and cheapened 

t the matrix itself can be ground down and 
its gold extracted with enormous profits ; if the 
ordinary process of nature can be at once an- 
ticipated ; then indeed we may expect to see 
that limit passed, within which gold will be 
used as a precious metal, and its fall will be 
immediate and tremendous. 

We must ask the patience of our readers 
while we examine this part of our subject in 
some little detail, for it involves the whole 
question as to the continuance of our present 
huge supplies of gold, and no one hitherto has 
taken much trouble to investigate it. 

M. Leon Faucher, who argues that the ex- 
traordinary production of gold will not be of 
permanent duration, has the following— 


In a paper read in 1848, before the Royal Institution 
of London, Sir Roderick Murchison remarks that the 
principal deposits of gold are found in auriferous “ de- 
tritus,” and that the same degree of success must not be 
expected to ensue from exploring the veins which are 
ramified through the quartz rock. The result hitherto 
shewn in California fully confirms this theory, as is 
shewn in the following letter from an engineer at St. 
Francisco, dated 4th April last, after an expedition 
amongst the localities occupied by the gold diggers :— 

“I send you the result of experiments made upon 
fragments of rock. In each we have operated upon three 
tons of quartz, reduced to powder, an carefully. worked 
by amalgamation. We have made five iments upon 
as many veins in the county of Bath, which is situated 
between I'Yuba and the River dela Plume. No. 1 has 
produced about 14s. per ton; No. 2, 12. 18s.; Nos. 3 and 
4, 22. 4s.; and No. 5, 37. 8s. 

“In the county of Nevada iments have been 
made on four different points. The first has given 32. per 
ton ; the second, penned tape gold; the third, 2/. 16s. per 
ton—this mine, upon which a Company had established 
works, has been abandoned ;—and the fourth has given 
11. 16s., the vein being of an extraordinary richness, and 
having yielded large returns to the proprietors. 

‘*In the county of Eldorado, three different veins did 
not give a return than 3/. 8s. per ton; a fourth 
equalled the richness of No. 4, in the adjoining county. 

“Tn the county of Mariposa, out of eight experiments, 
three veins gave hardly 12s. to 28s. per ton; three more 
rr ll. 8s. to 4l.; one gave 4l. 16s.; and one more, 
1. 12s. The two last veins have attracted miners, who 
are going to work theme No enterprise requires a more 


careful and a more expensive examination than an aurife. 
rous quartz mine. A good vein, yielding 7/. 4s. per ton, 
may be considered by moderate people as worth working: 
sometimes they are found much richer ; but out of all 
pe crushing mills which have been set up in California, 

do not think that one-third are used for mines which 
are yielding, for any continued period, 6/. the ton; so 
that one-half of the works of this nature are suspended.” 

From the above account, it would appear that a vein of 
quartz, to be considered productive, should give 7/. 5s. per 
ton. This return represents a weight of 55 grammes 
upon 1000 kilogrammes, or 5} parts of gold out of 
100,000 quartz. Mineral of iron-stone will give 10 to 15 
of metal per 100; and the production by melting is in. 
finitely less troublesome or expensive than the extraction 
of gold. In Australia it was at first supposed, after an 
analysis of some ounces of quartz taken from Mount 
Ophir, that the ton would yield more than 1100, ster- 
ling; but these experiments, made on so small a scale, 
are of little value. It is not likely that Australia, when 
the miners find themselves reduced to the necessity of 
working the quartz rocks, will shew any considerable 
increase of yield over California. 


Mr. Michel Chevalier, who adopts the other 
side of the question, answers these statements 
thus— 


Independently of the gold fields and alluvial deposits, 
we may be allowed to anticipate, that before long 
the process of quartz crushing will yield a great quantity 
of gold. Until now, in every country, human industry 
has almost exclusively been directed to the alluvial depo- 
sits of gold, produced by the continual filtration of water 
through the quartz in which the metal was originally 
embedded. But in these days of mechanical skill and in- 
genuity, enterprising engineers have determined to ex- 
tract the golden treasure from the rocks of California by 
crushing the quartz by means of powerful stamping 
machinery. is has been successfully attempted in nu- 
merous cases, and upon a | scale. M. Leon Faucher, 
who has all along expressed himself very strongly — 
the opinion that gold must fall in value, has stated that 
these trials have ended, as they were sure to do, in failure, 
and he has presented us with some caiculations on the sub- 
ject, which he considers quite conclusive. Without going 
so far as to assert that quartz crushing in California 
will be crowned with success, I must say, that I regard 
the statement of M. Leon Faucher as at least bold and 
premature. Why despair so quickly of the success of 
that application of science? Can M. Leon Faucher rely 
on the accuracy of the information which has been fur- 
nished him? He does not favour us with his authorities, 
and consequently we cannot analyze the summary state- 
ments contained in his paper. But in the Number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for 1st September 1852, we 
find information on this point, from the pen of an ocu- 
lar witness who has recently returned from California, and 
who passed two years there, in a post where he had the 
means of ascertaining what was passing at the mines; 
and who, moreover, on account of his acquaintance wi 
mechanics and mining, is worthy of a hearing. That wit- 
ness, far from representing quartz minin to be a failure, 
expresses himself as if he believed it would succeed. We 
do not then go an unsafe length when we limit our aver- 
ment to this, viz. Ist. That from quartz crushing ona 
large scale there is strong probability of a permanent 
supplemental production of gold. 2d. That the vast 
production which the world has witnessed since 1848, 
instead of being an ephemeral accident, will prove a perma- 
nent fact. 


The article alluded to in this extract bears 


the signature of M. Martial Chevalier. The 
writer speaks positively, and from experience, 
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upon the question whether quartz crushing can 
be made to pay. “ Experiments,” he says, 
“so numerous that they admit of no further 
doubt as to the richness of these quartz veins, 
have been already made by American and 
French capitalists, and continue daily, although 
made in the midst of difficulties created by the 
exorbitant price of labour and the incomplete 
character of the methods pursued; an incom- 
pleteness necessary from the re of 
obtaining proper machinery in the country.” 
Headds. “Ata time but little distant the in- 
dustry of the emigrants will be occupied entirely 
upon the working the quartz mines, which will 
then form a regular branch of industry, return- 
ing acertain annual return, that may be cal- 
ealated beforehand according to the quantity of 
men and machinery engaged.” Again, this 
eye-witness says: “ L’or s’epuise lentement ou 
avec rapidité dans les terrains d’alluvion qui 
le recelent encore ; aujourd’hui la production de 
ce metal ne peut en etre affectée; elle pourra 
méme devenir plus considerable par le traitment 
exclusif des mines de quartz capables d’occuper 
des milliers de compagnies pendant des siécles.” 
M. Chevalier reckons upon a regular pro- 
duction of twelve millions a-year from this 


source. 
Mr. Wylde appears sanguine that quartz 
crushing will pay. 


The geological formation of the country belongs to the 

i series, and the chief rocks are granite and quartz. 

so far the resemblance in general between California 
and the other gold-yielding countries is complete; but 
whereas, in many other cases gold mining is unproduc- 
tive, the veins when found, however widely spread about, 
and however much they may hold as a whole, being un- 
productive for working in detail, yet in California the 
tocks are ascertained to be a fertile source of metal. It 
is peculiar to California that the process of quartz crush- 
ing has been introduced and carried out on a large scale ; 
and it has this advantage, that as it requires large and 
expensive machinery, capitalists can take part in it, 
though the limit of their profits is necessarily the tribute 
or portion at which the miner will supply the quartz rock, 

as in the case of the great Com ies, the quartz 
belong to the proprietors, when the profits made are enor- 
mous, and almost beyond belief. e success of these 
quartz operations has turned the attention of gold-finders 
in another direction, and now, ‘where gold-stream works 
are discovered, researches are likewise made for gold-bear- 
rocks in the neighbourhood. 
me of the chief quartz workings are in Nevada and 
Mariposa counties, but the best known are on the rancho 
or estate bought by Colonel Fremont from Alvarado, 
the exican governor. They are those of Mariposa, 
> a pe Nouveau Monde, West Mariposa, and Ave 
aria ; the first leased by an American Company, the 
third by a French, and others by English Companies. 
Some of the = has been assayed for 7000/. in the 
ton of rock. A Mariposa specimen was in the Great Ex- 
hibition. 

The Agua-Fria mine, the lease of which was granted 
by the Hon. Colonel Fremont to Messrs. Palmer, Cook, 
and Co., bankers, of San Francisco, is held by an English 
Company. This property is situated on the small river of 
that name, which is a branch of the Mariposa, and is 
about eighty-five miles from the city of Stockton, to 


which place vessels of 400 tons can navigate, and between 
which and San Francisco there is almost daily communi- 
cation by steam-packets. 

Another mine on Colonel Fremont’s estate is that called 
the Ave Maria, negociations for leasing which to a Lon- 
don Company have been carried out. is mine is situ- 
ated on a bluff, rising from the banks of the Ave Maria, 
a fork of the Mariposa river near Stockton, in Mariposa 
county. 

The Mariposa Mines are near Mariposa city, and are 
leased from Colonel Fremont by Messrs. Palmer and 
Cook. These were the first quartz mines worked, and a 
steam-engine has been set up. 

On the Ave Maria is likewise the location of Messrs. 
— and Aspinwall, who have set machinery to 
wor 

The Philadelphia and Californian Mining Company have 
a capital of 100,000/.; and have sent out machinery to 
their works, which are near the Mari 

The Carson's Creek Mine is worked by an Anglo-Ame- 
rican Company. ‘The mine is situated in Calaveras 
County, near Carson’s Creek, which runs into the Stanis- 
laus River, the latter giving water-drainage to Stockton, 
and so to San Francisco and the sea, as will be seen by 
the map. 

The works of the Great Anglo-French Company, the 
Nouveau Monde, are in the Mariposa district, between 
those of the Mariposa Company (Palmer and Cook’s) and 
those of the Agua Fria, and likewise on the estate of Col. 
Fremont. 

The careful investigator will quickly dis- 
cover that none of these statements contain any 
facts upon which a sound opinion may be 
formed. The first condition of a calculation is 
wanting—there is no estimate of the average 
productiveness of any single mine. It is not 
difficult to produce from any piece of aurife- 
rous rock some specimens of great richness ; but 
where shall we find trustworthy specimens of 
the general mass? We might as well take the 
contents of the cellars of the Bank of England 
as a specimen of the contents of all the cellars 
in the metropolis, as take a specimen sample of 
gold-bearing quartz and measure the riches of 
the whole vein by the assayed contents of the 
specimen produced. 

Weare certainly not aware of the fact stated 
by Mr. Wylde, that “in the case of the great 
Companies where the quartz belongs to the pro- 
prietors, the profits made are enormous, and 
almost beyond belief.” In the presence of such 
a statement, we think we shall. be doing some 
service if we take a rapid review of the present 
condition of the quartz-crushing Companies 
in the order in which they are quoted in the 
daily Share-lists. 

e must premise that we shall here notice 
only the Californian mines. The South-Ame- 
rican mines may very possibly, for aught we 
know, be worked with considerable profit ; but 
even if the highest hopes of the Companies 
working them should be realized, the produce 
will not be a very important addition to our an- 
nual gold supply.* AstoAustralia,any one who 





* The — of these Companies are the St. John 
del Rey, in the Brazils, er a a huge premium 
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thinks upon the subject with any other view 
than as a medium for gambling, must at once 
perceive, that whatever may be the ultimate fate 
of the Australian Quartz-Crushing Companies, 
they certainly cannot contribute largely to our 

old supplies until roads have been made, 
abour ine become attainable, machinery has 
been established, and the alluvial gold soils 
have been nearly exhausted. Years must elapse 
before quartz crushing can be successful there. 

In California all these conditions are already 
fulfilled, and the problem is ripe for immediate 
solution. 

The Agua-Fria* is the first of these Com- 
panies, both in its position upon the Stock-ex- 
change list, and, as we believe, in the period of 
its establishment. It has a capital of 100,000/., 
divided into a hundred thousand shares. The 
Directors have sent out machinery, which ar- 
rived in December last, and have secured two 
mines for its operation. The Agua-Fria mine, 
from which the Company takes its name, is 
upon Colonel Fremont’s estate, and the agents 
in California have made a working agreement 
with the Gold-Hill Company, and are still, we 
believe, testing the value of the ae on They 
are also setting up stamps upon the Agua-Fria 
vein, and, at the taat advices, were waiting for 
the commencement of the dry season in order 
to begin positive operations. This Company 
anticipates that three months must still elapse 
before they will be in full working condition, 
and in the receipt of remittances. 

The Anglo-Californian+ has a capital of 


in our market, and pays a large dividend; the West 
Granada, which promises an annual produce in gold and 
silver of 119,000, ; and the Mariquita and New Granada. 
This last-named Company has bought two mines—a silver 
mine and a gold mine—and has paid for them both in 
shares. r promises are moderate, and their calcu- 
lations have the advantage of being formed upon ascer- 
tained data. The Marmato gold mine has been worked 
at a small profit for the last three years ; and it is found 
to an average of nine-sixteenths of an ounce of fine 
per ton. The Directors, in their Report, point to the 
mines of the St. John del Rey Com in Brazil, which 
do not give quite half-an-ounce of fine gold per ton, yet 
yield forty per cent. nett profit. The observation that 
occurs upon this Company's calculations is, that if forty 
— worth of gold per ton will pay for crushin tz, 
some of the Californian Companies must be wilfully de- 
ceived, or else they must make tremendous returns. 
There is also the Liberty mine, and some others, in the 
United States. It must be remembered that all these 
Companies are working old mines that were barely remu- 
nerative under | a ee systems of working, and some of 
them actually have realized large profits. Their case is, 
in another form, that of the quartz crushers: both have 
precedents of failure to contend with. 

* Offices, 3 Old Broad-street: Directors, Sir R. Price, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut. Colonel H. Clifford, M.P., T. E. 
Headlam, M.P., J. Clay, M.P., G. Clive, Professor An- 
sted ; Secretary, W. J. Vian. 

+ Offices, 11 Adam-street, Adelphi: Directors, O. 
Ommaney, T. M‘Leod, J. Barker, MD., G. E. Cotterell, 
F. D. M. Dawson, C. Hinks, J. G. Parker, E. T. Bart- 
lett, J. Falder ; Secretary, G. F. Goodman. 





50,000/., subscribed in a hundred thousand 
shares of 10s. each, and the statements of the 
Directors to their shareholders have given more 
details than those hitherto afforded by the Agua- 
Fria. The Superintendent of Works in Cali. 
fornia is Sir Henry Huntley, formerly Gover- 
nor of the Gambias, and of Prince Edward’s 
Island, and Sir Henry has Mr. Davis, a Cornish 
miner, as his assistant. 

The machinery of this Company has been 
erected ever since October, but the rains com- 
menced before it could be perfected for actual 
working. The mine secured is called the 
Dicksburgh mine, near Marysville: the Com- 
pany has purchased it out and out, and it is 
said to contain sufficient quartz to last for more 
than a generation, although two hundred tons 
per day should be quarried and crushed. The 
Company exhibit a button of gold, obtained 
from a lump of their lode which had no visible 
auriferous signs; and they state that all their 
assays of specimens taken at random from 
their vannings shew a minimum of seven cents 
to the pound, and a maximum of twenty-nine. 
The machinery already erected gives them 
power to crush two hundred tons a day, and 
the produce of each ton, at seven cents per 
pound, would be 32/. 13s. 4d., or 65331. 6s. 8d. 
a day; or, allowing 200 working days to the 
year, 1,306,633/. 6s. 8d. per annum—a profit of 
more than 25/. per annum for every 1/. sub- 
scribed. 

Such are the results to which the fi 

iven by this Company inevitably lead. How 

r they may be chimerical or otherwise we do 
not profess to have the least means of judging. 
As to the power of quarrying, crushing, and 
amalgamating, we apprehend that there can be 
no great diffeulty. Once establish that the 
operation WILL PAY, and we will at once con- 
cede that Anglo-Saxon energy would crush a 
mountain a day. The sole and single point to 
be determined is, whether the quartz rock of 
this Dicksburgh mine will yield upon an ave- 
rage seven half-pence worth of gold per pound 
of spar. If it will, then all they calculate is 
true, and the Company will, either now or at a 
date to be postponed only to the time at which 
sufficient machinery can be erected on the spot, 
produce two, three, four, or ten millions per 
annum. We may narrow the question still 
further, for we have no hesitation in pledging 
ourselves that the specimens we have seen in 
the offices of this Company—the specimens war- 
ranted to be “es specimens—would give at 
least this yield. The one point of doubt in the 
whole affair is—are these specimens portions of 
a like mass, or are they but exceptional pieces? 
To this all-important question we can give no 
answer. The Directors say they have entire 
confidence in the veracity of their agents, who 
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assure them that the specimens are but fair 
samples of the bulk. e who know nothing 
of these agents cannot of course share their con- 
fidence; but we have no hesitation in saying, 
that if that confidence is well founded, sooner 
or later their ultimate calculations must be 
verified. 

The Ave-Maria* Company was originally 
established to work the Ave-Maria mine, situa- 
ted upon what Colonel Fremont has now ascer- 
tained to be his property. By a somewhat re- 
markable coincidence, however, it was proved 
at the same time to the Direction that their title 
to the mine was not very good, and that the 

ld within it was not very plentiful. “At 
this juncture the Directors had offered to them 
an extremely rich gold mine, unequalled they 
believe, and calculated to produce a shillings- 
worth of gold to every pound of quartz, situated 
in the Nevada district.” Of this wonderful 
mine it seems the Ave-Maria Company are be- 
come entitled to work 1500 feet, and to receive 
one-fourth of the profits. At least it is thus 
only that we can interpret one of the most ill- 
worded reports we ever remember to have read. 
It appears that Mr. Gill, the engineer to the 
Company, in the course of his wanderings fell 
upon a spot where one O’Connor had regained 
the ancient chieftainship of his race, and held 
sway over six thousand feet of quartz, which, 
by the aid of two subjects, he was laborious- 
ly eee into gold. Mr. O’Connor did 
not withstand the solicitations of Mr. Gill, and 
it is to the produce of this piece of spar that 
the shareholders in the Ave-Maria must look 
for dividends. The Company is not in very 
high favour with the public. People have an 
idea that money was Tost in an endeavour to 
get machinery across the Isthmus of Panama; 
and although we believe this machinery, or 
some other, has now actually arrived in Califor- 
nia, and that the Directors are taking measures 
to go to work and crush something, yet the 
general opinion is not much in favour of the 
Ave-Maria. The Ave-Maria, however, is one 
of the Fremont mines, and as Colonel Fre- 
mont’s title is now confirmed, we see no reason 
why, if the mine should turn out productive, 
this Company should not be quite successful 
enough to pay. If the quartz will yield gold, 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining more 
capital to work it. The capital is, or was, 
50,000/., and it is divided into 50,000 shares. 

The Burn’s-Creek+ Company expects an 
average yield of thirty-four cents to the pound 
of quartz—such their prospectus states to be 
the yield of the “ordinary pieces ;” but “from 








* Offices, 63 Cornhill, and 124 Bishopsgate-street 
Within : Directors, G. Burge, G. Capper, J. B. Halford, 
H. Kirk, H. T. Ryde, H. Ward; Secretary, C. Kelly. 

t , 46 Moorgate-street : Secretary, J.R. Ripley. 
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specimens, six dol. and —_ dol. to the pound 
were readily obtained.” Charles F.Speiker,Geo- 
logist, Doctor in Natural Philosophy, vouches 
for this mine as one of the very richest in Cali- 
fornia, and he concludes with the usual decla- 
ration about very large returns for capital in- 
vested. It is, however, a somewhat suspicious 
fact, that this Company is not found quoted in 
the Stock-exchange list. 

The Carson’s-Creekt Consolidated Mining 
Company. This Company was started with a 
capital of 210,000/., whereof one-half has been 
returned to the proprietors. They are to pay 
a royalty to the American owners of sixty per 
cent. upon their net profits. Their machinery 
has arrived, and is probably by this time get- 
ting into action. There are abundant testimo- 
nials put forth as to the general richness of the 
locality secured for the operations of this Com- 
pany. The fact that a band of squatters, who 
took sion of the place, lived for some time 
like ne rt upon the loose stuff they 
found there, and even thought the position 
worth fighting for, is one good fact in its fa- 
vour. Another is, that the piece of gold lode 
seen in the Exhibition was brought from this 
mine; and the name of Mr. Sadleir is a gua- 
rantee that the affairs of the Company will be 
conducted in all integrity and honour. We 
have not, however, seen any calculation by the 
Directors or their agents as to their power of 
see or the average yield of their mine. 

e are told that they are confident of paying 
a respectable dividend in August 1853, and that 
such has been the promise of their agents in 
California from the first establishment of the 
Company. If this should so happen, these 10s. 
shares may possibly be quoted, before Decem- 
ber, at 20/. premium. 

The Golden Mountain of Mariposa§—This 
Company has been struck out of the share-list, 
and, after reading the correspondence, we think 
the Committee of the Stock-exchange acted 


very properly. The Directors say, that if the 
were to break up at once, they could pay bac 
a good dividend. Surely they had better do 


so. We believe they have hitherto done no- 
thing in the way of sending out machinery, and 
only entered into one of the generally-aban- 
doned Fremont contracts. So it is very possi- 
ble, that out of this concern something may yet 
be saved ; or if the more substantial Companies 
should prove successful, perhaps it may form 





t Offices, Allhallows Chambers, Lombard-street : Di- 
rectors, J. Sadleir, Esq., M.P., G. Burge, R. Gillman, 
T. Hawes, G. Bennett, J. Rhodes; American Directors, 
Messrs. Hance, Murphy, Knott, Morgan, and Rowe; 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Nesbitt. 

2 Offices, 72 King William-street: Directors, Messrs. 
Beardman, Chapman, Downes, Hennett, Thompson, and 
Thomas; Secretary, W. Nicholls. 
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the basis of a paying Company under another 
Direction. 

Le Mineur*—This assemblage of one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand shares was originally, 
and indeed is still, a French Company. It has 
been in existence some time, and has become 
the proprietor of an auriferous quartz rock 
called Augusta (some specimens of which have 
yielded twenty-nine anda-half per cent. of gold); 
and they have already extracted ores to the 
value (estimated) of 16,000. Notwithstanding 
this progress and this success, however, they 
have recently become smitten with a desire to 
admit the English into participation in their 

fortune; and their Secretary, who bears 
the imposing name of Mr. Lloyd Jones, will 
gratify the desire of any anxious Briton who 
may desire to become a co-partner in the Au- 
gusta mine. 

We may reason very badly, but we confess 
that we are inclined to the ungenerous suspicion, 
that if this affair had been so prosperous, we 
should not have had sixteen thousand shares 
sent to the London Stock-exchange at this late 


period. 

London and Californian Gold Quartz-Crush- 
ing Companyt—This Company has an engine 
in California, and another, “per Bredalbane,” 
lately gone. They have also, it seems, “an 
agent at Mount Athos,” who is “preparing a 
site,” or, perchance, taking one. The Direc- 
tors calculate (see Prospectus in Times, Janu- 
ary 14, 1852) that the poorest veins of quartz 
in California will produce 20/. worth of gold 
per ton when crushed; and they propose to 
erect machinery near the cities of Sacramento 
and Stockton, whither every quartz quarrier is 
to bring his quartz to be crushed. They say 
that they have entered into a —_ advantageous 
arrangement with Mr. Hance, the President of 
the Carson’s-Creek Company, which arrange- 
ment consists of an allotment of shares to that 
gentleman ; and they expect to crush 200,000/. 
worth of Carson’s-Creek quartz. If this state- 
ment be true, it would, perhaps, be as well that 
the Carson’s-Creek shareholders should have 
some information upon the subject from Mr. 
Hance, who would appear to have a somewhat 
divided interest in these matters. The public 
has no great opinion of this project, and the 
shares have long been at a discount. 

Nouveau Monde}—This Company has a 
capital of 200,000/., divided into 1/. shares. It 


a to v, King’s-Arms-yard, Moorgate-street : Lon- 
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was brought out by the Messrs. Taylor, the 
Mining Engineers; and it is owing to the con- 
fidence reposed by the public in the discretion 
of these gentlemen, and in the character and 
skill of Mr. Clements, the Superintendent in 
California, that this Company holds an undis- 
puted position as the first and most stable of 
all these speculations. The Nouveau-Monde 
Company has stepped into the position of Le 
Mercede American Company, which, after los- 
ing about 70,000/., was glad to relinquish its 
property for a royalty of forty = cent. upon 
the net profits to be made by the new adven- 
turers. Thisis a strong patent fact against the 
productiveness of the mines now possessed by 
the Company. Against it we have to set the 
equally undoubted facts that the Mercede Com- 
pany’s machinery was unfitted for the pu 
to which it was applied, and that they had no 
capital to procure other and better; that Mr. 
Clements, with full experience and full know- 
ledge of all the facts, made the arrangement in 
California as the best that all his command of 
capital could obtain; that mail after mail he 
writes home his strong conviction, that, with the 
new machinery he is now setting up, the enter- 
rise will be ly successful; and that pro- 
bly ere these pages are before the public 
a decisive experiment, made upon two hundred 
tons of quartz, will have decided the question 
of the success or failure of his calculations. 
The basis of the original prospects of profit to 
this Company was laid upon the quartz rock 
producing two cents worth of gold to the pound 
of quartz. Mr. Clements now writes, that his 
experience enables him to promise from four to 
seven cents. In this, as in the case of the 
Anglo-Californian, the whole question must 
turn upon this expectation being verified upon 
a large scale. Two cents in the pound upon a 
hundred and fifty tons a day would raise the 
rice of the Nouveau Mondes to that of the 
orth-Devon Consols, which we see every day 
selling at 400/. for every 1/. originally paid.§ 
The general confidence in the integrity and 
skill of Mr. Clements—not, perhaps, because 
other agents in California are less skilful or less 
honest, but because he is better known—have 
induced the public to rest the solution of the 
problem “ Will quartz crushing answer ?”’ upon 
the result of the proceedings of this Company. 
This result must now be known in a very short 
time: every mail is expected to bring it. We 
ourselves profess no opinion one way or the 
other: it is entirely a matter of credence in tes- 
timony. 





@ About five millions and a quarter are invested in 
British mining, and last year they produced a dividend 
of 1,409,060. Of these, mines representing 2,345,6241. 
produced something (more or less) ; and 1,476,666 pro- 
duced nothing. Of the former, mines representing 
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Quartz Rock, Mariposa*—This Company 
has entered into a conditional contract for the 
purchase of a mine, and they are now prosecu- 
ting an experiment as to the yield of the rock. 
They have “prospected” a quicksilver mine 
containing eighty-five per cent. of quicksilver ; 
and they have sent out four shipments of ma- 
chinery, including two steam-engines, all of 
which have, we believe, arrived. 

Lord Erskine and four London aldermen 
form the Direction of this Company, which the 

of the Stock-exchange facetiously call 
“the Turtles.” There is no doubt of one thing 
—if they get any money, they are sure to dis- 
tribute it honestly. Whether, however, the 
worthy aldermen are exactly the persons to 
push an enterprise of such a nature, and at such 
a distance, is a point upon which we can offer 
no opinion. 

The shares at present maintain a respectable 
mediocrity in the market; kept from falling by 
the knowledge that the Direction is honest, 
prevented from rising by the equally general 
conviction that it is not especially clever. The 
capital is 60,000/. in 1/. shares. 

West Mariposat-—This is a respectable Com- 
pry, with a capital of 100,000/., in 1/. shares. 

hey have a mine and machinery upon the 
spot; but as they are not especially communi- 
cative, we have no means of stating what their 
exact position may be, when they may reason- 
ably expect returns, or what is their calculation 
as to the yield of their quartz. 

The Yuba River t— This is a washing, and 
not a ery: Company. They have bought 
a “bar” of the Yuba River, a hundred acres 
in area ; that is to say, a piece of alluvial de- 
posit washed on two sides by a bend of the 
river. They propose to work this by steam- 
power, calculating that a moveable ten-horse 
engine will drive seventy-five washing-ma- 
chines, and that each machine will do the work 
of twenty-five men. But whatever may be the 
prospects of this Company, its object not being 
to extract gold from quartz, it does not come 
within the scope of our present inquiry. 

The great importance of the quartz-crushin 
— consists in this—if it prove pica 
the supply will be certain and perpetual. The 
Nouveau-Monde has as much quartz rock as 
can be crushed in forty years, at three hundred 
tons a day: the Carson’s-Creek Company has 





498,1962. produced dividends of 253,0572, or, on the 

average, 507. per cent. 
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no less a possession; and the Agua-Fria has 
now, we believe, a great deal more. When the 
dispute occurred about Colonel Fremont’s title, 
and the Agua-Fria, Nouveau-Monde, and Car- 
son’s-Creek were stopped in their original lo- 
cations, there was no difficulty whatever in 
finding mines at least equally promising. We 
have been told by Cornish miners who have 
returned from the Californian washings, that 
they have traversed miles of quartz, from 
every part of which gold was occasionally 
cropping out. Assayists tell us that every 
morsel of this quartz carries within it its bur- 
den of gold, although no sparkle strikes the 
eye, and no yellowness is visible in the grain. 
In the offices of the Nouveau-Monde Company 
may be seen a specimen of as innocent and 
worthless a bit of spar as ever was put upon a 
stall at Matlock to entice a cockney purchaser. 
An assayer of high reputation has assayed that 
piece of stone, and declares it to be so rich in 
gold, that, should it prove an average specimen 
of the mine from which it came, the engineer’s 
calculations of productiveness may be quintu- 
pled. This is the strongest fact we have yet 
met with. Specimens wherein gold is appa- 
rent are want nation to reason upon—there 
may not be a ton like it in the whole mine; but 
specimens that have no visible sign of richness 
are not obviously open to the same objection. 
If the gold be there present, the supply is 
illimitable. Mr. Baggs undertakes that his 
steam-stamps will reduce to powder twenty tons 
per diem to each four-horse engine. Mr. Cle- 
ments, of the Nouveau-Monde, states that his 
machinery will enable him to crush one hundred 
and fifty tonsa day. We have not seen any 
similar estimate from the Agua-Fria or the 
Carson’s-Creek Superintendants, but no doubt 
those who have got their machinery have ob- 
tained it in equal power. If, according to the 
calculation of Mr. Clements, of the Nouveau- 
Monde, the quartz he is quarrying will produce 
one pennyworth (not a pennyweight) of gold 
per pound all through, then there can be no 
doubt, that instead of sending home, as he cal- 
culates, an annual million of gold, and paying 
his shareholders an annual thousand per cent., 
he will receive such immediate supplies of ma- 
chinery and men—expedited at any cost across 
the Isthmus of Panama—that a thousand en- 
ginessoon would be in play, and the quartz-bear- 
ing districts of California would be as black with 
smoke as the iron districts of England. Too 
many apparently impossible events have passed 
before our eyes in rapid succession to allow us 
to wrap ourselves in stolid incredulity, and 
mistake a —_ of unbelief for a proof of abso- 
lute wisdom. It is no part of our object to 
prove that the English, American, and French 
gold-mines will make large profits, or will be- 
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come bankrupt failures. If every coin em- 
barked in them were lost, it would not bea 
matter of appreciable importance, in a public 
or commercial point of view; for in all these 
Californian Crushing Companies put together 
there is not a million of English money em- 
barked. It is, however, of tremendous impor- 
tance to the world whether the object they have 
in view will succeed or fail; and in our esti- 
mate it is greatly to the interest of the world 
that it should fail. An annual supply of twenty 
or thirty millions from exhaustible fold wash- 
ings, even if it should endure for five or six 
years, will, as we trust we have already shewn, 
produce no very important effect upon the 
value of gold throughout the world. But if 
we are to have an unlimited multiple of that 
quantity, produced annually from inexhaustible 
quarries of auriferous rock, the limit of con- 
sumption of gold as a precious metal must 
soon be ounely its value must sink by rapid 
gradations, although perhaps not by a single 
sudden fall; and the whole of the interests of 
civilized society will be revolutionized before 
the metal becomes so depreciated that the 
supply will cease. 

ven as we write, the problem is receivin 
its solution: the Agua-Fria, the Anglo-Cali- 
fornian, the Nouveau-Monde, the , ee 
Creek, the Ave-Maria, the West-Mariposa, and 
some others, have all, as we have already seen, 
got English machinery upon the place of ope- 
rations. At this moment they are being got 
intoworking condition. In less than twomonths 
we must have positive proof, either of their 
full success, or of their utter failure. It is a re- 
markable coincidence, that the same discovery 
of quicksilver which once before produced the 
decisive effect upon the prices of the world has 
again occurred. California is even richer in 
quicksilver than she is in gold. If the calcula- 
tions of the Agua-Fria and Ave-Maria Com- 
panies be realized, and quartz can be made to 
produce a shillingsworth of gold to a pound 


weight, the result will be almost immediate. If, 
according to the more moderate, and, as we be- 
lieve, better investigated calculations of Mr.Cle- 
ments, it can be made to produce one-twelfth 
that amount, it will be sufficient to bring about 
the result which, we confess, we dread. Fora 
little time the golden harvest will be confined 
to those who have their machinery and their 
men upon the spot. The public, as usual, looks 
on at present apathetic and incredulous. Par- 
tial success and ordinary dividends will induce 
no great enterprise, and procure no inconve- 
nient supply. But if Mr. Clements, whom we 
have particularly named because we find he is 
known and trusted by all the city people as a 
man of equal skill and integrity—if Mr. Cle- 
ments should once send home a gold produce 
equal to his calculations, and pledge himself to 
its continuance—then all we have heard of ex- 
citement in San Francisco, Sydney, or Mel- 
bourne, will sink into insignificance compared 
with that which we shall see raging around us 
here at home. Like all other excitements, it 
will over extend itself and burst; but while 
every preceding furor has spent itself upon the 
gamblers who were infected by it, this will 
cease only when it has rendered all past indus- 
try, hoarded in the shape of money or its fixed 
equivalents, almost valueless, and when it has 
changed the face of the world. 

Whether the posibility we have suggested 
will ever become a fact, we by no means pre- 
tend to decide. That it isa ibility no rea- 
sonable man will dispute. For the purpose of 
our conclusion, we take it for no more. Seeing 
that it must receive its practical solution in a 
very short time, it would be useless to employ 
space in detailed @ priori arguments either one 
way or the other. Our conclusion is, that, 
leaving this possibility out of the question, there 
is nothing in the recent gold discoveries which 
need terrify, nothing which will not enure te 
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THE TWO COALITION CABINETS—1783. 1853. 


Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George the Third. From original Family Documents. 


By the Duke or Bucxincuam ann CuaAnoos, K.G. 2 Vols. 


Blackett, 1853. 


Turse two volumes have the common fault of 
the present day: they are not what the title- 
proclaims them to be. They are no more 
Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George 
the Third,” than they are a history of the world. 
They are simply another basketful of the Stowe 
Papers, tacked together by a few observations 
of no great novelty, but still very much better 
edited than the last two. The first letter in the 
series bears date 30th of January 1782, more 
than twenty-one years after George the Third 
began to hold Courts and to play his tricky 
game of kingcraft with his Cabinets. The last 
was written on the 6th of November 1799, 
twenty years before this most luckless of En- 
ish reigns closed. So that these “ Memoirs 
of the Court and Cabinets of George the Third” 
cover scarcely one-third of the period. 

Taking the “ History of Party” in our hands, 
and comparing it with these Papers, we are sur- 
prised to find how very little additional light 
they throw upon the public acts of the time. 
They do little more than illustrate what the au- 
thor of that work was able, fifteen years ago, 
to compile from contemporary published docu- 
ments. The constant, continuous, ceaseless 
struggle of the King to make his prejudices law, 
his favour the only passport to power, and his 
dislike perpetual exile from the Councils of the 
State, is exhibited again and again; and few of 
the letters can fail to interest those who have 
already minutely tracked the history of the 
period. Disgust at the meanness of mankind, 
and at the petty motives of great men, must 
often come upon us as we read. 

In one matter, this work has done good ser- 
vice. Every one knows that the Whig Admi- 
nistration of Lord Rockingham, in 1782, was 
broken up by the death of its chief, and that 
the Whig party was then divided by a difference 
in opinion as to the propriety of recognising 
the independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica. Lord Shelburne headed the section op- 
posed to the recognition, Fox that which ap- 
proved it. The King, with his instinct for 
war, of course supported Shelburne. Fox and 

is friends resi , and the Shelburne admini- 
stration, in itself a coalition, since it excluded 
only the North Tories and the Fox Whigs, was 
formed. Then it was that Fox and Lord North 
—who had been each the embodiment of the 
two hostile principles involved in the American 
war, whose contests had been bitter beyond all 
modern experience of party warfare, and the 
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latter of whom had been the object of one un- 
broken torrent of vituperation poured from the 
lips of the former—then it was that these two 
men were seen sitting on the same benches, and 
concerting their opposition. 

The peculiar circumstances of the present 
day will perhaps excuse the extraction of a few 
on Mead relating to this celebrated coalition. 


Upon the meeting of Parliament in December 1782, 
it was discovered that the question which had formed 
the ostensible cause of the schism in the Rockingham 
Cabinet had been abandoned, and that the minister had 
at length resolved to concede the absolute independence 
of America. That Fox should feel injured by the 
manner in which he had been thus turned out of office, 
upon a point which his opponents themselves abandoned 
as soon as it was gained, was but natural; a dignified 
resentment and a distant deportment towards those by 
whom he had been supplanted were called for by the 
occasion, and had been worthy of his character. Such 
appeared for a short time to be his policy. According 
to the computation of a person likely to be correct, Fox 
numbered about 90 followers, Lord North 120, and the 
minister 140, the rest being unattached. But Fox 
found that his followers were not so devoted as he sup- 

: in a division which he ventured upon his own 
strength, he found himself supported only by 46 votes 
against 219. 

The nation, confused by the distracted state of par- 
ties,awaited the issue with some curiosity, not unmingled 
with fear lest the dissensions of the Whigs should again 
let in the Tories. On the 17th of February the House 
of Commons assembled to take into consideration the 
preliminaries of peace that had been now signed, and 
curiosity was at once changed into astonishment. Charles 
Fox and Lord North sat upon the same bench, their 
followers intermingled around them; they proposed the 
same amendment, adopted the same arguments, — 
voted, acted in all things as one united party. They 
succeeded : the amendments were carried by a majority 
of 16, the numbers being 224 to 208. 

The debate was well contested. When the members 
of the new opposition attacked the ministers on account 
of a peace, which was certainly as disadvantageous as 
even the disastrous nature of the contest could have 
promised, they were answered by bitter sarcasms against 
the unnatural coalition from which those attacks pro- 
ceeded, and by repetitions of the violent expressions of 
hatred or contempt with which the new allies had been 
accustomed to assail each other. A few days later, the 
coalition brought forward resolutions of censure upon 
the preliminaries, and, after a debate of great power 
and interest, carried them by a majority of 17. The 
Earl of Shelburne, upon this defeat, yey oy 
his office, and Pitt announced that he only held his 
place as Chancellor of the Exchequer until a successor 
should be appointed. 

The occurrence of this coalition is greatly to be de- 
plored, as an a to men, who, without any of the 
power, may nevertheless feel inclined to imitate the 
errors of Fox. It is to be deplored as a blot upon the 
character of a great man; as a precedent which strikes 
at the foundation of political morality ; and as a weapon 
in the hand of those who would destroy all confidence 
in the honesty of public men. 
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It would, however, be unfair to refuse insertion to the 
defence which Fox made for this alliance in the House 
of Commons. “I am accused,” he said, “of having 
formed a junction with a noble person whose principles 
I have been in the habit of opposing for the last seven 
years of my life. Ido not think it at all incumbent 
upon me to make any answer to this charge ; first, be- 
cause I do not think that the persons who have asked 
the question have any right to make the inquiry ; and, 
secondly, because, if any such junction was formed, I see 
no ground for an arraignment in the matter. That any 
such alliance has taken place, I can by no means aver. 
That I shall have the honour of concurring with the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon on the present question, 
is very certain; and if men of honour can meet on 
points of general national concern, I see no reason for 
calling such a meeting an unnatural junction. It is 
neither wise nor noble to keep up animosities for ever. 
It is neither just nor candid to keep up animosity when 
the cause is no more. It is not my nature to bear malice, 
or to live in ill-will. My friendships are perpetual, my 
enmities are not so. Amicitia sempiterne inimicitie 
placabiles. I disdain to keep alive in my bosom the 
enmities which I bear to men, when the cause of those 
enmities is no more. When a man ceases to be what 
he was—when the opinions which made him obnoxious 
are changed—he then is no more my enemy, but my 
friend. The American war was the cause of the enmity 
between the noble lord and myself. The American 
war and the American question is at an end, The 
noble lord has profited from fatal experience. While 
that system was maintained, nothing could be more 
asunder than the noble lord and myself. But it is now 
no more; and it is therefore wise and candid to put an 
end also to the ill-will, the animosity, the rancour, the 
feuds which it occasioned. I am free to acknowledge 
that when I was the friend of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, I found him open and sincere ; when the enemy, 
honourable and manly. I never had reason to say of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon that he practised any of 
those little subterfuges, tricks, and stratagems, which I 
found in others, | of those behindhand and paltry 
manceuvres which destroy confidence between human 
beings, and which degrade the character of the states- 
man and the man.” 

The last sentence of this defence is a confession of 
guilt, intimating too plainly that it was personal disgust, 
which, more semertily than patriotism, impelled Fox 
towards Lord North. 

The coalition had so completely mingled the two 
parties—had so shaken together the vinegar and oi]— 
that it will be some time before they can be separated, 
or can assume their relative positions. 

The king’s strongest antipathy was to Fox; his next 
was to his party. Among the latter, however, he thought 
he had discovered a man who might be converted to his 
service, and whose acquisition would be worth any pains 
he could bestow. George II. had been advised to trust 
the first William Pitt, and he would find him tractable. 
George III. might have received from Dundas the same 
advice with respect to the second. When Shelburne 
was proved unable to maintain his ground, Pitt was 
called into the royal closet, and offered the Premiership. 
To a young man of four-and-twenty, of brilliant talent 
and high aspirations, the offer must have been almost 
irresistible ; but the very fact of such a Ae my being 
made to one without age, experience, influence, or fol- 
lowers, argues either the ignorance or the arrogance of 
him who made it ;—ignorance, if he saw not in the then 
state of parties the difficulties of such an undertaking ; 
arrogance, if he expected that these difficulties should 
succumb at once to the royal will. Pitt must have re- 
luctantly admitted to himself that, at this juncture, he 
could not stand a day. He declined the dangerous 
honour. Lord North was then applied to, but he re- 
fused to treat alone ; and after other attempts to induce 


Pitt to assume the reins, the king was at last com- 
pelled to admit Fox into the negociation. 

Mary difficulties and delays, however, occurred before 
the arrangements could be completed ; and the country 
remained for six weeks without a ministry. Those who 
were not in the secrets of the parties, could not compre- 
hend the delay, and distrusted the intentions of the king. 
It was not until the House of Commons became impatient, 
and notices were given of motions to address the Crown 
for an administration entitled to the confidenve of the 

ple, that there appeared any immediate intention of 

lling up the vacancies ; nor was it until the motion was 
carried, and a strong resolution upon the subject had been 
discussed, that the new ministry was settled. 

On the 2d of April the appointments were announced. 
The Duke of Portland was, by general consent of the 
coalesced ies, constituted first lord of the treasury; 
North and Fox were Secretaries of State; Lord John 
Cavendish, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Viscount Kep- 

1, First Lord of the Admiralty; Viscount Stormont, 

ident of the Council ; the Earl of Carlisle, Privy Seal. 
These seven formed the Cabinet, in which it will be seen 
that the Whigs had the majority. 

In a ministry thus com it is evident that the 
great party disputes must either be suffered to lie dormant, 
or be discussed as open questions.* 


It now, for the first time, appears that Charles 
Fox has been unjustly accused of deserting the 
Shelburne Whigs upon mere personal grounds 
of pique. The King, it appears, had prevailed 
upon Lord Shelburne so to act that no man of 
honour could ever again co-operate with him 
in a Government. The Duke of Puckingham 
thus epitomises the correspondence :— 


It is clear, from the singular facts revealed in this cor- 
respondence, that, while an ostensible minister was des- 
patched to Paris by the general action of the Government, 
with the sanction of the King, to negociate terms with 
the American Minister, Lord Shelburne had taken upon 
himself to appoint another negociator, who was not only not 
to act in concert with Mr. Grenville, but whose clandestine 
mission seems to have been expressly intended to thwart 
and embarrass him, and whose appointment was without 
the approval, or even the knowledge, of the Cabinet. How 
far the King may have secretly supported Lord Shelburne 
in this breach of faith with his colleagues, we are left to 
conjecture ; but the intriguing character ascribed to His 
Majesty by Lord Shelburne himself justifies, to some ex- 
tent, the suspicion that a p ing so bold and so full 
of hazard to the Whig Administration, was not adopted 
upon the sole responsibility of the Minister. Lord Shel- 
burne said of the King, that he “‘ possessed one art beyond 
any man he had ever known ; for that, by the familiarity 
of his intercourse, he obtained your confidence, procured 
from you your opinion of different public characters, and 
then availed himself of this knowledge to sow dissensions.” 
This opinion, just or unjust (and there is no great reason 
to doubt its justice), was founded upon extensive personal 
experiences, of which this sinister attempt to break up the 
union of the Cabinet may have been one. 


The letters that passed between ThomasG ren- 
ville and Charles Fox fully prove this charge. 
Shelburne had a private ambassador at Passy, 
and he and the King were actually proposing 
that Canada should be ceded to the United Pro- 
vinces, in order that Congress might sell the 
unappropriated lands, and thus raise a fund to 
compensate to the Royalists the loss sustained 





* “ History of Party,” vol. III. p. 314. 
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by them. The public, however, never knew 
this. The information came confidentially to 
hand, and Fox in vain attempted to devise 
means by which it might partially be made 

blic without breach of the trust reposed. 

Doubtless it had been more dignified in Fox 
if he had remained isolated, and had left Shel- 
burne and North to carry on the contest. Some- 
thing, however, must be allowed to the indig- 
nation of a man betrayed by his colleague, and 
meanly juggled by his Sovereign. This letter 
vividly pourtrays the feelings with which he 
resigned his office. 


MR. FOX TO MR. THOMAS GRENVILLE. 


Dear GRENVILLE, 

You will not wonder at my being hurried too much at 
this moment to write you a detail of what has happened. 
Ido assure you that the thing that has given me most 
concern is, the sort of scrape ee drawn you into; but 
I think I may depend upon your way of thinking for for- 
giving me ; though to say one can depend upon any man, 
isa bold word, after what has within these few 
days. Iam sure, on the other hand, that you may de- 
pend upon my eternal gratitude to you for what you have 

e@ on my account, and that you always must 

greatest share in my friendship and affection. I 
do not think you will think these ess] valuable than you 
used to do. have done right, [am sure I have. The 
Duke of Richmond thinks very much otherwise, and will 
do wrong; I cannot help it. Iamsure my staying would 
have been a means of deceiving the public and betraying 
a and these are things not to be done for the 

of any supposed temporary good. I feel that my 

situation in the country, my power, my popularity, m 
=, nay, my character, are all risked; but 
have done right, and therefore in the end it must turn 
out to have been wise. If this fail me, the pillared firma- 
ment is rottenness, and earth’s base built on stubble. 

Adieu. Your brother disapproves too. 


Yours most affectionately, 
C. J. Fox. 


have 


St. James’s, July 5th, 1782. 


Sheridan writes at the same time, “Those who 
go are right: for there is really no other ques- 
tion but whether, having lost their power, they 
ought to stay and lose their character.” 

he Coalition Ministry was cordially sup- 
ported by the House of Commons, but was de- 
stroyed by the King and the House of Lords. 
Like the Coalition Ministry of our day, it had 
an India Bill to pass, and that India Bill de- 
stroyed it ; for the King, after approving it in 
the Cabinet, instructed Earl Temple to assure 
every Peer that he should consider each noble- 
man who did not vote against it his personal 
enemy. Pitt’s Administration succeeded. This 

was a coalition. It was a coalition of the 
Chatham Whigs with the old Gower Tories. 
It had the first champion of Parliamentary Re- 
form at its head, and it was some time before 
the Whig leaven was entirely worked out of it. 

We have thus glanced back at this period of 
our political history, not only because it is pleas- 
ing to be able to remove a tdche from the memory 
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of a man like Charles Fox, but also because it 
is well, that when in the present day people talk 
about coalitions being abhorrent to English feel- 
ing, and coalitions being proverbially short lived, 
they should have some inkling of the facts they 
speak of. 

The coalition which is so remarkable in our 
history obtained its celebrity, not from its being 
a Cabinet composed of men having different 
views upon great public questions, for in fact 
perhaps scarcely any Cabinet was ever more 
unanimous. The American war was ended ; 
the question of Parliamentary Reform had not 
yet assumed any very decided prominence in 
ministerial conclaves, and when Pitt brought it 
forward in the House of Commons, it was dealt 
with as an open question, Fox voting for it, and 
Burke and North against it. The French revo- 
lution had not broken out. What, then, was there 
to disagree about? ‘The surprise and disgust 
of the public was occasioned by this :—Fox had 
been for years holding up North as a minister 
of such unexampled baseness, and of such un- 
varying guilt, that if he believed what he him- 
self said, he ought to have considered him unfit 
to be an associate for honest men. These words 
were all remembered. It had too much the 
appearance of a mere stage-fight, when leaders, 
thus furiously engaged but a few days before, 
were seen cordially coalescing. 

We hope we have said enough to shew that 
there is no analogy whatever between the Coa- 
lition Cabinet of 1783 and that of 1853. We 
are not aware that Lord John Russell ever said 
that he should be afraid to be alone with Mr. 
Gladstone in the same room, or that Lord Aber- 
deen ever remarked that he thought Sir William 
Molesworth so wicked a minister that he would 
join the crowd that should hoot him on his way 
to Tower-hill. The other peculiarity of that 
conjuncture is certainly wanting. The present 
Coalition Ministry has certainly nothing to 
dread from any Court influence. Our good 
Queen is not likely to give Lord Derby a card 
with a sentence written upon it, declaring that 
every Peer who does not vote against Lord 
Aberdeen’s India Bill will be considered her 
personal enemy. This ministry may doubtless 
fall to pieces by internal differences, but that the 
coalition of 1783 did not do. It will, however, 
hardly be turned out by the Lords, or schemed 
against by the Crown. The last, with our pre- 
sent Sovereign on the throne, is happily to be 
looked upon, not as simply improbable, but as 
= impossible : against the first, the Coalition 

abinet of 1853 are secure in the now well- 
ascertained incapacity of the House of Lords to 
do more than spite or annoy a ministry—it is 
not theirs to destroy. 

Where, then, is the possible point of analogy 
between these two Coalition Administrations ? 
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THE BULWER NOVELS. 
“ My Novel.” By Sin E. Butwer Lyrron, Bart. 4 Vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1853. 


Sir Butwer Lyrron is the — novelist of 
our age who brings the grace of scholarship, 
the solid virtue of historic accuracy, and a 
full knowledge of men and manners, to aid the 
creative genius necessary to the production of 
a work of fiction. 

The present generation of novel readers was 
unborn when Mr. Bulwer put forward, with but 
mediocre success, his first novel, “ Falkland.” 
Stimulated, rather than disheartened, he applied 
himself resolutely to the toil of exercising his 
powers and storing his mind. He looked forth 
upon the productions that were then in the 
full enjoyment of public favour, and he found 
that an Unitarian reacher at Birmingham, and 
the wife of a provincial attorney, were the chief 
favourites of the customers to the circulating 
libraries. These well-informed individuals were 
engaged in the charitable endeavour to teach 
the wives and daughters of the middle classes 
how their betters live; how frivolous the pur- 
suits of lords and ladies; and how transparent to 
the authors were the flirtations at Almacks’, and 
the doings of the “ Exclusives.” “ Pelham” 
came forth, and drove these vulgar pretenders 
from the scene. In a tone half sattrical and 
half serious, Mr. Bulwer depicted a very prince 
of coxcombs. Instead, however, of dressing 
him in a masquerading suit from Nathan’s, he 
got him up creditably by Stultz and Nugee; 
and ins of stuffing him with straw, and 
making him gesticulate like a puppet, he put a 
human heart into his breast, and made him act 
like a man. People who had been accustomed 
to be content with the imitation, had the in- 
stinct to see the superiority of the original. 
Pelham took the town by storm. 

Bulwer had achieved one triumph. He had 
drawn a full length dandy and a capital escroc, 
sketched society with a facile pencil, and shewn 
some proficiency in the argét of St. Giles’s. 
His talent none could dispute; but had he 
shewn us all his capacity? Michael Angelo, 
when he claimed to be the sculptor of the false 
antique, and produced the broken arm of the 
disinterred Cupid, had still something more to 
do before he became the Buonarotti of all ages 
—the painter, sculptor, architect, musician, 
mathematician, who stands the synonym for 
the versatility of human genius. He might 
have passed his life in sculpturing clever 
Cupids, and chipped them all from the same 
model. There is scarcely a young lady or 
a male dawdler who cannot walk into the 
Exhibition on the Ist of May, and name the 
author of every picture without a look at the 


catalogue. Who can mistake Mr. Roberts’ 
interiors, Mr. Lee’s masses of green trees, Mr, 
Creswick’s cascades, Mr. Jutsum’s green lanes, 
Mr. Danby’s sunsets, Mr. Stanfield’s bits of sea- 
shore, Mr. Eastlake’s atmospheres, Mr. Hunt's 
rustic boys, Landseer’s fluffy-coated and ex. 
quisitely-pictured animals, or Millai’s curiously- 
elaborated details, or Frost’s ideal feminine 
nudities. When we hear the name of one of 
these painters, and the subject of the picture, 
we can almost imagine the whole composition, 
There is a fluted suit of armour that belongs to 
Mr. Corbould, which we have seen in almost 
every picture he ever painted, and shall see 
again, until his studio is burnt down, or one 
of his models, out of compassion to the public, 
or a desire for drink, runs away with the 
helmet and the thigh-pieces. So our novelists 
have their stock lay figures like our painters. 
There is scarcely one of any reputation whose 
wardrobe we do not know by heart; and 
when we open any one of their new first 
volumes, we can anticipate the forms we are 
about to see in action, as well as when we 
accept a challenge to a game of chess. There 
are the old kings and queens, rooks, bishops, 
knights, and pawns, moving in the same man- 
ner, with a varied combination. All this is 
talent; but it is not genius. So, if Mr. Bulwer 
had gone on producing more coxcombs and 
more Job Johnsons, he might have lived the 
town talk for a time, but in the present day we 
should scarcely be much interested as to the sub- 
ject of his next new work. However, like the 
French actress, who, when advised to ruin one 
lover by the same process whereby she had 
ruined his predecessor, replied with indigna- 
tion, “ I never repeat myself,”— Bulwer aban- 
doned the field of his first success. His “ Dis- 
owned” displayed stronger powers of plot, 
incident, and passion ; in “ Devereux” he 
tried a not very unworthy competition with 
Scott, and dared an historic novel in the best 
known, and therefore most difficult, period of 
English history. 

When, in “ Devereux,” he makes his hero, 
at the age of nineteen, the intimate of Boling- 
broke, we are perhaps a little startled; but we 
see at once that the first wit, the greatest 
orator, the most thoughtful philosopher, and 
the “ fastest” man of his age, is being limned 
by a painter who has given long study to the 
task ; who has searched, and sought, and read, 
and inquired; who knows all that can be 
known of this unknown man; and who pre- 
sents us his conversation from his writings, just 
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as he draws his features from his contemporary 
portraits. So in the less-elaborated portraits 
of Pope, Swift, Prior, Addison, Steele, Count 
Hamilton, Mr. Harley, and in his dashing 
sketches of Louis the Fourteenth, the Regent 
D’Orleans, the Czar Peter, the Duc de St. 
Simon, Dubois, Madame de Maintenon, and a 
host of other historical personages, we recognise 
at once that the author knows all that can be 
known of the history of the times and of the 
persons he describes. If he cannot fill up the 
ideal we have formed—the wit and wisdom of 
the great secretary—the flash that dazzles 
while the thunderbolt descends—the dignity of 
the Grand Monarque—the originality of the 
Czar—the refined debauchery of the Regent— 
the coarse astuteness of the Cardinal—it is only 
that the author is unequal to a task in which 
no mortal could be perfectly successful. Who 
could set the greatest intellects of our greatest 
age a-talking, and imagine the best things that 
each, according to his special excellence, would 
say in any given crisis? To do so, a man must 
unite the genius of all, and might well disdain 
to be a novelist. 

Successful in this new vein, we might have 
expected to find Mr. Bulwer working it assi- 
duously. Dumas has found materials in French 
history for hundreds of volumes, and our En- 
ish chronicles are scarcely less eventful. Your 
ttle squire, if he be a keen sportsman, must 
beat every field three times a-week: your ter- 
ritorial magnate hardly condescends to go over 
the same farm twice in a season. Our author 
had bagged his leash of volumes in the histori- 
cal preserve, and we next find him popping 
— upon the Gallows-Hill Estate. 

e are not going to criticise his two High- 
wayman Novels, or we should have much to 
object to. The wit of describing a gang of 
highwaymen under the names of Old Baggs, 
and his Tory compeers in the Cabinet, was cer- 
tainly somewhat of the flattest; perhaps it was 
suggested by D’Israeli’s similar fiasco in “ Vi- 
vian Grey,” where that clever novelist brings 
the Rhenish wines together, and makes them 
drink and talk, But then “Paul Clifford” 
contains the best jokes, classical. and vernacular, 
that are to be found in our language. We 
should have much to censure in “ Eugene 
Aram,” but who can recollect the sensation it 
made, without admitting that the author bad 
struck his new chord with undiminished power. 

e away, far away—from English gibbets 
to Italian tombs. Pompeii lay open before us. 
The ashes were thrown aside; the men and 
women of Old Italy were made to rise, and 
eat, drink, think, and live before our gaze. 
As we looked on, we felt that it was not a mere 
showman who was making puppets dance be- 
ore us: they were real creations; such as had 
been before, and were now again, born of ripe 
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scholarship, and issuing from a mind tuned to 
full harmony with the age into which it had 
thrown itself back. So of “Rienzi.” The 
historical accessories are again excellent, but 
the aim is different, and higher. Political 
philosophy is illustrated in action, and a lecture 
on revolutions is told in an interesting novel. 
Again we must prepare for a long flight. The 
London drawing-rooms have ceased to sob over 
the sorrows of the blind girl of Pompeii, and 
are devouring German philosophy. “ Night 
and Morning” and “ Alice” are redolent of 
tobacco smoke and metaphysics. 

We need not follow our rapid and most ver- 
satile fiction-former step by step. To Greece 
we must not go; for “Athens” was not a novel: 
but sure we are, that many a school-boy learned 
more of the Athenians from these volumes than 
ever he learned from Thucydides, with all the 
assistance from Potter and from the notes to 
Aristophanes to boot. 

Wherever this author has gone the public 
has followed him, with pleasure unsated, with 
interest ever fresh and new, with comfortable 
certainty that they will not have to throw down 
the book and languidly complain—“ The same 
old scenes—the same old lay figures—the same 
old thing over and over again.” In versatility 
no one—not even Scott—comes near to Bulwer. 
Dumas is the only contemporary who could 
pretend to rivalry on this score. But Dumas 
is said to be but the embroiderer of others’ 
fabrics, and it is impossible that the imputation 
should not be true. Dumas, moreover, assumes 
the license of making the same characters work 
through half a dozen novels. Excellent as are 
the “ Trois Mousquetaires,” we get rather tired 
of D’Artignan, Aramis, Athos, and Porthus, 
before we get to the end of the Viscomte de 
Bragelonne. Bulwer never returns to an old 
model. Judge Brandon is a capital character 
of a lawyer; but having fixed him in our 
memory, he leaves him there alone. “ Eugene 
Aram” is a magnificent fault, but it is never 
repeated. The blind girl of Pompeii is a beau- 
tifully-poetical creation, but she never returns 
to us under another name. Even Demos of 
“ Rienzi,” although but a personation of popu- 
lar violence and fickleness, is cast aside for 
ever when his work is done. Bulwer has no 
fluted suit of armour in his library. 

This affluence of imagination is especially 
shewn in this author’s last two novels, where- 
in he has returned to England and to our 
times, and undertakes to depict the men and 
women of his own day and his own country. 
Certainly there is no other man who could 
have written “The Caxtons;” for who else 
among our novelists has the learning to furnish 
forth the old scholar, the power to individualize 
him, and the art to make him interesting? 


The subject, too, is as different from all his, 
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former works as “ Pelham” is from “ Rienzi,” 
or “The Last Days of Pompeii” from “ Za- 

noni.” If we knew the name of the author as 
soon as the first few chapters appeared, it was 
not that we detected in it any mannerism that 
stamped it as of the Bulwer brood, but because 
we felt that none other than Bulwer had the 
power to write it. It could not be the labour 
of an unknown mind, and no other known 
mind could have given it birth. 

“ My Novel” is the best, and must become 
the most standard novel in our language. Four 
thick closely-printed volumes, containing more 
than half as much matter as Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, are enough to startle the most intrepid 
novel reader. Yet do we know many a family 
who are acquiring most dissipated habits of 
late sitting up, simply because the husband, 
wife, or daughter has undertaken to read this 
book aloud. “I literally long for the evening,” 
said a bride of not very hare standing, to us the 
other day, “ when, my husband at home, and 
dinner hurried over, we eagerly return to the 
book, and read alternately chapter after chap- 
ter, until the lamp goes out, and we are shocked 
to find how late it is.” 

We are not addicted to hero worship; and 
if we were speaking of Sir Bulwer Lytton as a 
politician or a poet, we should have many hard 
and bitter things to say of him. It is, then, 
with no blind partiality that, although remem- 
bering there are such works as the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” written in English, and that 
there are such names as Fielding, Sterne, 
and Scott in our literature, we return to 
our judgment, that this is the model novel 
of our language. It is so full of thought, so 
full of reading, so full of exquisite life-like 
drawing, so rich in illustration, so carefully 
wrought with philosophy, so toned into unity, 
that we recognise it at once as the magnum 
opus of the author—the work in which, without 
repeating any thing he has done before, he has 
concentrated the reading, reflection, and obser- 
vation of a life. 

In reviewing a book which all have read, or 
will read, it would be folly to set forth the 
plot. Indeed, the plot, although necessary to 
carry on the interest, is the least important 
and the most faulty part of the novel. It serves 
but to connect the “ Varieties of English Life,” 
and to avoid the awkwardness of presenting 
them in separate tableaux. 

First, we have the village life at Hazeldean, 
and the rustic revolution occasioned by the re- 
aed of the stocks. Squire Western was doubt- 
ess a model squire of his day, but he was not a 
bit more true to nature than the kindly-hearted 

uire of Hazeldean, with his country tastes, 
his ery his great virtues, and his little 
foibles. Of all the varieties of English life, 


this rustic variety is produced with the greatest 


care and finish. The great epic of the village 
stocks, is told with a minuteness of painti 
that Dickens might envy, and with little touches 
of nature that Sterne might own. 

The squire’s half-brother, Audley Egerton, 
is the statesman of the novel : an “ enlightened” 
Tory, who awes the House of Commons by 
his authority, but who has excited only the 
lively disgust of the lord of Hazeldean. Aud- 
ley Egerton has married a Leslie, and at the 
death of this wife he was left rich, free, and 
famous. The Leslies are also squires, but 
squires of the squandering class. The Hazel- 
deans and the Leslies are companion pictures, 
like the industrious and the idle apprentice. 
A sottish old Leslie still clings to the rotting 
hall of the family, and of course he has a 
large tribe of children. Audley Egerton adopts 
—no, ——- one of the sons, and this pro- 
tégé of the minister becomes the villain of the 

lot, and the vehicle for our author’s false phi- 
osophy. 

Thus much was necessary to explain the 
following little interior :— 


HAZELDEAN HALL. 


*T can well believe in your brother's generosity to 
his wife’s kindred,” said the Parson, sturdily, “for I 
am sure Mr. Egerton is a man of strong feeling.” 

“What the deuce do you know about Mr. Egerton? 
I don’t suppose you could ever have even spoken to him.” 

* Yes,” said the Parson, colouring up, and looking 
confused, * I had some conversation with him once ;” and, 
observing the Squire's surprise, he added—* when I was 
curate at Lansmere—and about a painful business con- 
nected with the family of one of my parishioners.” 

“Oh! one of your parishioners at Lansmere—one of 
the constituents Mr. Audley Egerton threw over, after 
all the pains I had taken to get him his seat. Rather 
oa you should never have mentioned this before, Mr. 

er 

‘* My dear sir,” said the Parson, sinking his voice, and 
in a mild tone of conciliatory expostulation, “‘ you are 
so irritable whenever Mr. Egerton’s name is mentioned 


* Irritable!” exclaimed the Squire, whose wrath had 
been long simmering, and now fairly boiled over—*“ Irri- 
table, sir! I should think so: a man for whom I stood god- 
father at the hustings, Mr. Dale! a man for whose sake 
I was called a ‘ prize ox,’ Mr. Dale! a man for whom I 
was hissed in a market-place, Mr. Dale! a man for whom 
I was shot at, in cold blood, by an officer in his Majesty's 
service, who lodged a ball in my right shoulder, Mr. Dale! 
a man who had the ingratitude, all this, to turn his 
back on the landed interest—to deny that there was any 
agricultural distress in a year which broke three of the 
best farmers I ever had, Mr. Dale! a man, sir, who made 
a speech on the Currency which was complimented by 
Ricardo, a Jew! Good heavens! a pretty parson you 
are, to stand up for a fellow complimented by a Jew! 
Nice ideas you must have of Christianity. Irritable, 
sir!” now fairly roared the Squire, adding to the thunder 
of his voice the cloud of a brow which evinced a menacing 
ag | that might have done honour to Bussy d’Amboise 
or Fighting Fitzgerald. “Sir, if that man had not been 
my own half-brother, I'd have called him out. I have 
stood my ground before now. I have had a ball in my 
right shoulder. Sir, I’d have called him out.” 

‘“* Mr. Hazeldean! Mr. Hazeldean! I’m shocked at 
you,” cried the Parson; and, putting his lips close to the 
Squire’s ear, he went on in a whisper—* What an example 
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to your son! You'll have him fighting duels one of these 
days, and nobody to blame but yourself.” 

This warning cooled Mr. Hazeldean ; and, muttering, 
«Why the deuce did you set me off?” he fell back into 
his chair, and began to fan himself with his pocket-hand- 


The Parson skilfully and remorselessly pursued the 
advantage he had gained. “And now, that you may 
have it in your power to shew civility and kindness to a 
boy whom Mr. Egerton has taken up, out of respect to his 
wife’s memory—a kinsman, you say, of your own—and 
who has never offended you—a boy whose diligence in his 
studies proves him to be an excellent companion to your 
son ;—Frank” (here the Parson raised his voice), ‘“ I sup- 
pose you would like to call on young Leslie, as you were 
studying the county map so attentively ?” 

“ Why, yes,” answered Frank, rather timidly, “if my 
father does not object to it. Leslie has been very kind to 
me, though he is in the sixth form, and, indeed, almost 
the head of the school.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Hazeldean, “ one studious boy has a 
fellow-feeling for another; and though you enjoy your 
holidays, Frank, I am sure you read hard at school.” 

“ Mrs. Dale opened her eyes very wide, and stared in 
astonishment. 

Mrs. HazeE.pEAN retorted that look with great anima- 
tion. “ Yes, Carry,” said she, tossing her head, “* though 

may not think Frank clever, his masters find him so. 
He got a prize last half. That beautiful book, Frank— 
hold up your head, my love—what did you get it for ?” 

Frank (reluctantly).—‘ Verses, ma’am.” 

Mas. Hazevpean (with triumph).—** Verses !—there, 
Carry, verses !” 

Frank (in a hurried tone).—* Yes, but Leslie wrote 
them for me.” 

Mrs. HAzeLpEAn (recoiling).—“O, Frank! a prize 
for what another did for you—that was mean.” 

Frank (ingenuously).—‘* You can’t be more ashamed, 
mother, than I was when they gave me the prize.” 

Mrs. Date (though previously provoked at being 
snubbed by Harry, now shewing the triumph of = 
rosity over temper).—** I beg your pardon, Frank. Your 
mother must be as proud of that shame as she was of the 


Mrs. Hazeldean puts her arm round Frank’s neck, 
smiles beamingly on Mrs. Dale, and converses with her 
son in a low tone about Randal Leslie. Miss Jemima now 
approached Carry, and said in an “‘ aside,”—** But we are 
forgetting poor Mr. Riccabocea.’ Mrs. Hazeldean, though 
the dearest creature in the world, has such a blunt way 
of inviting people—don’t you think if you were to say a 
word to him, Carry ?” 

Mrs, Date (kindly, as she wraps her shaw] round her). 
— Suppose you write the note yourself. Meanwhile, I 
shall see him, no doubt.” 

Parson (putting his hand on the Squire’s — 
“You forgive my impertinence, my kind friend. We 
parsons, you know, are apt to take strange liberties, when 
we honour and love folks, as I do you.” 

“ Pish !” said the Squire; but his hearty smile came 
to his lips in spite of himself. ‘* You always get your own 
wel and I suppose Frank must ride over and see this pet 

m hae? 


“ Brother's,” quoth the Parson, concluding the sentence 
in a tone which gave to the sweet word so sweet a sound 
that the Squire would not correct the Parson, as he had 
been about to correct himself. 

Mr. Dale moved on; but as he passed Captain Bar- 
ro benignant character of his countenance changed 


“The cruellest tramp, Captain Higginbotham !” said 
he sternly, and stalked by—majestic. 

night was so fine that the Parson and his wife, 

pas walked home, made a little détour through the 


Mas. Dare.—“TI think I i 
work to-night.” nk I have done a good piece of 


Parson (rousing himself from a reverie).—** Have you, 
Carry ?—it will be a very pretty handkerchief.” 

Mrs. Date.—*“ Handkerchief !—nonsense, dear. Don’t 

ou think it would be a very happy thing for both, if 
Soninn and Signor Riccabocca could be brought toge- 
ther ?” 

Parson.—* Brought together !” 

Mrs. Date.—* You do snap up one so, my dear—I 
mean if I could make a match of it.” 

Parson.—I think Riccabocca is a match already, not 
only for Jemima, but yourself into the bargain.” 

Mrs. Date (smiling loftily).—** Well, we shall see. 
Was not Jemima’s fortune about 4000/.?” 

Parson (dreamily, for he is relapsing fast into his in- 
terrupted reverie).—‘* Ay—ay—I daresay.” 

Mrs. Date.—-“* And she must have saved! I dare say 
it is nearly 6000/. by this time :—eh! Charles dear, you 
really are so—good gracious, what 's that!” 

As Mrs. Dale made this exclamation, they had just 
emerged from the shrubbery into the village green. 

Parson.—* What's that?” 

Mrs. Date (pinching her husband’s arm very nip- 
pingly)—** That thing—there—there.” 

Pameon—Oaly the new stocks, Carry; I don’t wonder 
they frighten you, for you are a very sensible woman. I 
only wish they would frighten the Squire.” 


Miss Jemima, here spoken of, is an impor- 
tant personage, and we must mark a passage 
wherein she is introduced. 


MISS JEMIMA. 


Miss Jemima was indeed one of the most kindly and 
affectionate of beings feminine ; and if she disliked the 
thought of single blessedness, it really was from those 
innocent and womanly instincts towards the tender cha- 
rities of hearth and home, without which a lady, how- 
ever otherwise estimable, is little better than a Minerva 
in bronze. But whether or not, despite her fortune and 
her face, which last, though not strictly handsome, was 
jae yee and would have been positively pretty if she 

ad laughed more often—(for when she laughed, there 
appeared three charming dimples, invisible when she 
was grave)—whether or not, I say, it was the fault of 
our insensibility or her own fastidiousness, Miss Jemima 
approached her thirtieth year, and was still Miss Jemi- 
ma. Now, therefore, that beautifying laugh of hers was 
very rarely heard, and she had of late become confirmed 
in two opinions, not at all conducive to laughter. One 
was a conviction of the general and progressive wicked- 
ness of the male sex, and the other was a decided and 
lugubrious belief that the world was coming to an end. 
Miss Jemima was now accompanied by a small canine 
favourite, true Blenheim, with a snub nose. It was 
advanced in life, and somewhat obese. It sate on its 
haunches, with its tongue out of its mouth, except when 
it snapped at the flies. There was a strong Platonic 
friendship between Miss Jemima and Captain Barnabas 
Higginbotham ; for he too was unmarried, and he had 
the same ill opinion of your sex, my dear madam, that 
Miss Jemima had of ours. The Captain was a man of a 
slim and elegant figure ;—the less said about the face 
the better, a truth of which the Captain himself was 
sensible, for it was a favourite maxim of his—‘“ that in 
a man, every thing is a slight, gentlemanlike figure.” 
Captain Barnabas did not absolutely deny that the 
world was coming to an end, only he thought it would 
last his time. 

Quite apart from all the rest, with the nonchalant 
survey of virgin dandeyism, Francis Hazeldean looked 
over one of the high-starched neckcloths which were 
then the fashion—a handsome lad, fresh from Eton for 
the summer holidays, but at that ambiguous age, when 
one disdains the sports of the boy, and has not yet arrived 
at the resources of the man. 

“I should be glad, Frank,” said the Squire, suddenly 
turning round to his son, “ to see you take a little more 
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interest in duties which, one day or other, you may be 
called upon to discharge. I can’t bear to think that the 

perty should fall into the hands of a fine gentleman, 
who will let things go to rack and ruin, instead of keep- 
ing them up as I do.” 

And the Bauire pointed to the stocks. 

Mr. Frank’s eye followed the direction of the cane, as 
well as his cravat would permit ; and he said, drily— 

“ Yes, sir; but how came the stocks to be so long out 
of repair ?” 

“ Because one can’t see to every thing at once,” re- 
torted the Squire, tartly. “ When a man has got eight 
thousand acres to look after, he must do a bit at a 
time.” 


Quieta non movere—“ Let well alone” —is 
the moral of the great parish-stocks epic. The 
parson expostulates in vain. The stocks are 
mended. Lenny Fairford, the pattern boy of 
the village—the innocent thirster after know- 
ledge, with whose struggles to exist by litera- 
ture, we are afterwards to sympathize—is the 
first boy to get into the stocks. 

Lenny Fairford is released by Signor Ricca- 
bocca, of whom we have already heard Parson 
Dale speak to his wife. 

Now this Italian exile is the principal cha- 
racter of the work, and perhaps the most 
finished and successful of all Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s creation. Riccabocca releases the pat- 
tern boy, and then falls to moralizing. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE STOCKS. 


Dr. Riccabocea dropped the yawning wood into its 
place, picked up his handkerchief and restored it to his 
pocket; and then, with some curiosity, began to exa- 
mine the nature of that place of duresse which had 
caused so much painful emotion to its rescued victim. 

“ Man is a very irrational animal at best,” quoth the 
sage, soliloquising, “and is frightened by strange bug- 

Sbooes ! is but a piece of wood! how little it really 
njures! And, after all, the holes are but rests to the 
legs, and keep the feet out of the dirt. And this green 
bank to sit upon—under the shade of the elm-tree— 
by | the position must be more pleasant than other- 
wise! I’ve a great mind—” Here the Doctor looked 
around, and, seeing the coast still clear, the oddest 
notion imaginable took ion of him; yet not in- 
deed a notion so odd, considered philosophically—for all 
rere ase is based on practical experiment—and Dr. 

ecabocca felt an irresistible desire practically to ex- 
perience what manner of thing that punishment of the 
stocks really was. “1 can but Ss for a mo- 
ment,” said he, apologetically to his own expostulating 
sense of dignity. “1 have time to do it before any one 
comes.” He lifted up the partition again: but stocks 
are built on the true principle of English law, and don’t 
easily allow a man to criminate himself—it was hard to 
get into them without the help of a friend. However, 
as we before noticed,.obstacles only whetted Dr. Ricca- 
bocea’s invention. He looked round and saw a withered 
bit of stick under the tree—this he inserted in the 
division of the stocks, somewhat in the manner in which 
boys place a stick under a sieve for the purpose of en- 
snaring sparrows: the fatal wood thus pped, Dr. 
Riccaboeca sate gravely down on the and thrust 
his feet through the apertures. 

“Nothing in it!” cried he, triumphantly, after a 
moment’s deliberation. “The evil is only in idea. 
Such is the boasted reason of mortals!” With that 


reflection, nevertheless, he was about to withdraw his 
feet from their voluntary dilemma, when the crazy 
stick suddenly gave way, and the partition fell back 
into its clasp. Dr. Riccabocca 


was fairly caught— 


“ Facilis descensus—sed revocare gradum!” True, his 
hands were at liberty, but his legs were so long, that, 
being thus fixed, they kept the hands from the rescue; 
and as Dr. Riccabocca’s form was by no means supple, 
and the twin parts of the wood stuck together with 
firmness of adhesion which things newly painted pos- 
sess ; so, after some vain twists and contortions, in which 
he succeeded at length (not without a stretch of the 
sinews that made them crack again) in finding the cl 
and breaking his nails thereon, the victim of his aaa 
experiment resigned himself to his fate. Dr. Riccaboc- 
ca was one of those men who never do things by halves, 
When I say he resigned himself, I mean not only Chris- 
tian but philosophical resignation. The position was 
not quite so pleasant as, theoretically, he had deemed 
it; but he resolved to make himself as comfortable as 
he could. And first, as is natural in al] troubles to men 
who have grown familar with that odoriferous comforter 
which Sir Walter Raleigh is said first to have bestowed 
upon the Caucasian races, the Doctor made use of his 
hands to extract from his pocket his pipe, match-box, 
and tobacco-pouch. After a few whiffs he would have 
been quite reconciled to his situation, but for the dis- 
covery that the sun had shifted its place in the heavens, 
and was no longer shaded from bis face by the elm- 
tree. The Doctor again looked round, and perceived 
that his red silk umbrella, which he had laid aside when 
he had seated himself by Lenny, was within arm's reach. 
Possessing himself of this treasure, he soon expanded 
its friendly folds. And thus doubly fortified within 
and without, under shade of the umbrella, and his pipe 
composedly between his lips, Dr. Riceabocca gazed on 
his own incarcerated legs, even with complacency. 

“*He who can despise all things,’” said he, in one of 
his native proverbs, “ all things !’ — if one 
despises freedom, one is free! The seat is as soft as a 
sofa! I am not sure,” he resumed, soliloquising, after 
a pause—“I am not sure that there is not something 
more witty than manly and philosophical in that na- 
tional proverb of mine which I quoted to the fanciullo, 
‘that there are no handsome prisons!’ Did not the son 
of that celebrated Frenchman, surnamed Bras de Fer, 
write a book not only to prove that adversities are more 
necessary than prosperities, but that among all adver- 
sities a prison is the most pleasant and profitable? 
But is not this condition of mine, voluntarily and expe- 
rimentally ineurred, a type of my life? Is it the first 
time that I have thrust myself into a hobble P—and if 
in a hobble of mine owm choosing, why should I blame 
the gods ?” 

Upon this Dr. Riccabocca fell into a train of musing 
so remote from time and place, that in a few minutes 
he no more remembered that he was in the Parish 
Stocks, than a lover remembers that flesh is grass, a 
miser that mammon is perishable, a philosopher that 
wisdom is vanity. Dr. Riccabocca was in the clouds. 

* * * * 

“ But how on earth did you get into my new stocks?” 
asked the Squire, scratching his head. 

“ My dear sir, Pliny the elder got into the crater of 
Mount Etna.” 

“ Did he, and what for ?” 
“ To try what it was like, I suppose,” answered Ric- 


The Squire burst out a-laughing. 

__“ And so you got into the stocks to what it was 
like. Well, I can’t wonder—it is a very handsome pai 
of stocks,” continued the Squire, with a loving Took at 
the object of his praise. “ Nobody need be ashamed 
of a seen in those stocks—I should not mind it 
myself.” 

“We had better meve on,” said the Parson drily, 
“or we shall have the whole village here presently, 
gazing on the lord of the manor in the same predica- 
ment as that from which we have just extricated the 
Doctor. Now pray, what is the matter with Lenny 
Fairfield? I can’t understand a word of what bas 
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peneed. You don’t mean to say that good Lenny Fair- 
(who was absent from chureh, by the by) can have 
done any thing to get into disgrace ?” 

“Yes, he has though,” cried the Squire. “ Stirn, I 
say—Stirn.” But Stirn had forced his way through the 

, and vanished. Thus left to his own powers of 
narrative at second hand, Mr. Hazeldean now told all he 
had to communicate; the assault upon Randal Leslie, 
and the prompt punishment inflicted by Stirn; his own 
i on’ at the affront to his young kinsman, and his 

natured merciful desire to save the culprit from 
public humiliation. 

The Parson, mollified towards the rude and hasty 
invention of the beer-drinking, took the Squire by the 
hand. “Ah, Mr. Hazeldean, forgive me,” he said, re- 
pentantly ; “I ought to have known at once that it was 
only some ebullition of your heart that could stifle your 
sense of decorum. But this is a sad story about Lenny, 
brawling and fighting on the Sabbath-day. So unlike 
him, too—I don’t know what to make of it.” 

“Like or unlike,” said the Squire, “it has been a 

insult to young Leslie; and looks all the worse 

I and Audley are not just the best friends in 
the world. I can’t think what it is,” continued Mr. 
Hazeldean, musingly ; “ but it seems that there must be 
always some association of fighting connected with that 
prim half-brother of mine. There was I, son of his own 
mother—who might have been shot through the lungs, 
only the ball lodged in the shoulder—and now his wife’s 
kinsman—my kinsman, too—grandmother a Hazeldean 
—a hard-reading, sober lad, as I am given to under- 
stand, can’t set his foot into the quietest parish in the 
three kingdoms, but what the mildest boy that ever was 
seen—makes a rush at him like a mad bull. It is 
Fatauity !” cried the Squire, solemnly. 

“ Ancient legend records similar instances of fatality 
in certain houses,” observed Riccabocca. ‘“ There was 
the House of Pelops—and Polynices and Eteocles—the 
sons of (Edipus !” 

“ Pshaw !” said the Parson ; “ but what’s to be done ?” 

“Done?” said the Squire; “ why, reparation must 
be made to young Leslie, And though I wished to spare 
Lenny, the young ruffian, a public disgrace—for your 
sake, Parson Dale, and Mrs. Fairfield’s ;—yet a good 
caning in private—” 

“Stop, sir!” said Riccabocca, mildly, “ and hear me.” 
The Italian then, with much feeling and considerable 
tact, a the case of his poor protégé, and explained 
how Lenny’s error arose only from mistaken zeal for 
the Squire's service, and in the execution of the orders 
received from Mr. Stirn. 

“That alters the matter,” said the Squire, softened ; 
“and all that is necessary now will be for him to make 
4 proper apology to my kinsman.” 

“Yes, that is just,” rejoined the Parson ; “ but I still 

don’t learn how he got out of the stocks.” 
‘ Riccabocea then resumed his tale ; and, after confess- 
ing hisown principal share in Lenny’s escape, drew a 
moving picture of the boy’s shame and honest mortifi- 
cation. “‘Let us march against Philip!’ cried the 
Athenians when they heard Demosthenes—” 

“ Let us go at once and comfort the child,” cried the 
Parson, before Riccabocca could finish. 


We have seen that Mrs. Dale, with all the 
match-making enthusiasm of the true British 
matron, had conceived the enterprise of mar- 

mg Riccabocca to Miss Jemima. These are 

talian’s reflections upon the matter :— 
RICCABOCCA ON MATRIMONY. 


“Giacomo,” said Riccabocca, as he was undressin 
that night in the large, comfortable, well-carpete 
, with that great English four- 
in the recess which seems made to shame folks out 
of single-blessedness—“‘ Giacomo, I have bad this even- 


ing the offer of probably six thousand pounds—cer- 
tainly of four thousand.” 

“ Cosa meravigliosa!” exclaimed Jackeymo—“ mira- 
culous thing !” and he crossed himself with great fer- 
vour. “Six thousand pounds English! why, that must 
be a hundred thousand—blockhead that I am !—more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand pounds Milanese !” 
And Jackeymo, who was considerably enlivened by the 
Squire’s ale, commenced a series of gesticulations and 
= in the midst of which he stopped and cried— 
“ But not for nothing ?” 

“ Nothing! no!” 

‘- These mercenary English !—the Government wants 
to bribe you.” 

“ That’s not it.” 

“ The priests want you to turn heretic.” 

“ Worse than that,” said the philosopher. 

“ Worse than that! O Padrone! for shame!” 

“ Don’t be a fool, but pull off my pantaloons—they 
want me never to wear these again!” 

“ Never to wear what?” exclaimed Jackeymo, staring 
outright at bis master’s long legs in their linen drawers 
— “never to wear—” 

“ The breeches,” said Riccabocco laconically. 

“ The barbarians!” faltered Jackeymo. 

“ My nightcap !—and never to have any comfort in 
this,” said Riccabocca, — on the cotton head-gear ; 
“and never to have any sound sleep in that,” pointing 
to the four-posted bed. “ And to be a bondsman and a 
slave,” continued Riccabocca, waxing wroth; “and to 
be wheedled and purred at, and pawed, and clawed, and 
scolded, and fondled, and blinded, and deafened, and 
bridled, and saddled—bedevilled and—married !” 

“ Married!” said Jackeymo, more dispassionately— 
“that’s very bad, certainly; but more than a hundred 
= fifty thousand lire, and perhaps a pretty young lady, 
an ™ 


“ Pretty young lady!” growled Riccabocca, jumping 
into bed and drawing the clothes fiercely over him. 
“ Put out the candle, and get along with you—do, you 
villanous old incendiary !” 


Of course the ladies eventually succeeded : 
for it is a truth, of which every one who looks 
abroad in society must be very early convinced, 
that any woman in the world, with common 
tact and perseverance, may marry any man in 
the world she pleases. The change of Jemima 
from a somewhat fantastic virgin into a fond 
and most dutiful and efficient wife, is an artis- 
tic illustration of one of the truths of our En- 
glish life. Our English girls, all have wife-like 
capabilities: there is no Lydia Languish in 
book-muslin, but, put a wedding-ring on her 
finger, and treat her with soapet bindings and 
firmness, she will settle down naturally into a 
sober matron, check the housekeeping bills 
with steady resolution, and so change your 
nature, that you may possibly forget to pay 
your club subscription, and entirely lose your 
cunning at billiards. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MARRIED. 

The Philosopher and the Parson walked on amicably. 

“You have tees me good,” said Riccabocca, “ but I 
hope I am not always so unreasonably melancholic as 
you seem to suspect. The evenings will sometimes 
appear long, and dull too, to a man whose thoughts on 

past are almost his sole companions.” 

- Bole companions ?—your child ?” 

“ She is so young.” 

“ Your wife ?” 
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“She is so —” the bland Italian appeared to check 
some disparaging adjective, and mildly added, “ so good, 
I allow; but you must own that she and I cannot have 
much in common.” 

“Town nothing of the sort. You have your house 
and your interests, your happiness and your lives, in 
common. We men are so exacting, we expect to find 
ideal nymphs and goddesses when we condescend to 
marry a mortal ; and if we did, our chickens would be 
boiled to rags, and our mutton come up as cold as a 
stone.” 

“ Per Bacco, you are an oracle,” said Riccabocca, 
laughing. “But I am not so sceptical as youare. I 
honour the fair sex too much. There are a great many 
women who realise the ideal of men, to be found in— 
the poets !” 

“There’s my dear Mrs. Dale,” resumed the Parson, 
not heeding this sarcastic compliment to the sex, but 
sinking his voice into a whisper, and looking round 
cautiously—“there’s my dear Mrs. Dale, the best 
woman in the world—an angel I would say, if the word 
was not profane; nut—” 

“ What’s the pur?” said the Doctor, demurely. 

“ Burt I too might say that ‘she and I have not much 
in common,’ if I were only to compare mind to mind ; 
and when my poor Carry — something less profound 
than Madame de Stael might have said, smile on her 
in contempt from the elevation of logic and Latin. Yet 
when I remember all the little sorrows and joys that we 
have shared together, and feel how solitary I should 
have been without her—oh, then, I am instantly aware 
that there is between us in common something infinitely 
closer and better than if the same course of study had 
given us the same equality of ideas; and I was forced 
to brace myself for a combat of intellect, as I am when 
I fall in with a tiresome sage like yourself. I don’t pre- 
tend to say that Mrs. Riccabocca is a Mrs. Dale,” added 
the Parson, with lofty candour: “ there is but one Mrs. 
Dale in the world; but still, you have drawn a prize in 
the wheel matrimonial! Think of Socrates, and yet he 
was content even with his—Xantippe !” 

Dr. Riccabocea called to mind Mrs. Dale’s “little 
tempers,” and inly rejoiced that no second Mrs. Dale 
had existed to fall to his own lot. His placid Jemima 
gained by the contrast. Nevertheless, he had the ill 
grace to reply, “Socrates was a man beyond all imita- 
tion! Yet I believe that even he spent very few of his 
evenings at home.” 


We are warned by our contracting — 
that it is impossible to give specimens from 
one-half the varieties of English life this work 
treats. We cannot, however, omit the follow- 
ing scene :— 

THE VARIETY POLITICAL. 

Audley had just finished this epistle, such as it was, 
when the attendant in waiting announced the arrival of 
a deputation from a provincial trading town, the mem- 
bers of which deputation he had appointed to meet at 
two o’clock. There was no office in London at which 
deputations were kept waiting less than at that over 
which Mr. Egerton presided. 

The deputation entered—some score or so of middle- 
aged, comfortable-looking persons, who nevertheless 
had their grievance—and considered their own interests, 
and those of the country, menaced by a certain clause in 
a bill brought in by Mr. Egerton, 

The mayor of the town was the chief spokesman, and 
he spoke well—but in a style to which the dignified 
official was not accustomed. It was a slap-dash style— 
unceremonious, free, and easy—an American style. 
And, indeed, there was something altogether in the 
appearance and bearing of the Mayor which savoured 
or residence in the Great Republic. He was a very 
handsome man, but with a look sharp and domineering 


—the look of a man who did not care a straw for presi- 
dent or monarch, and who enjoyed the liberty to speak 
his mind, and “ wallop his own nigger!” 

His fellow-burghers evidently regarded him with 
great respect ; and Mr. Egerton had penetration enough 
to perceive that Mr. Mayor must be a rich man, as well 
as an eloquent one, to have overcome those impressions 
of soreness or jealousy which his tone was calculated to 
create in the self-love of his equals. 

Mr. Egerton was far too wise to be easily offended by 
mere manner; and, though he stared somewhat haugh- 
tily when he found his observations actually pooh- 
poohed, he was not above being convinced. There was 
much sense and much justice in Mr. Mayor’s arguments, 
and the statesman eivilly promised to take them into 
full consideration. 

He then bowed out the deputation; but scarcely had 
the door closed before it opened again, and Mr. Mayor 

resented himself alone, saying aloud to his companions 

in the passage, “I forgot something I had to say to Mr, 
Egerton ; wait below for me.” 

“ Well, Mr. Mayor,” said Audley, pointing to a seat, 
“what else would you suggest ?” 

The Mayor looked round to see that the door was 
closed; and then, drawing his chair close to Mr. Eger- 
ton’s, laid his forefinger on that gentleman’s arm, and 
said, “I think I speak to a man of the world, sir ?” 

Mr. Egerton bowed, and made no reply by word, but 
he gently removed his arm from the touch of the fore- 
finger. 

Ma. Mayor.—“ You observe, sir, that i did not ask 
the members whom we return to Parliament to aceom- 
pany us. Do better without ’em. You know they are 

th in Opposition—out-and-outers.” 

Ma. Ecerton.—* It is a misfortune which the Govern- 
ment cannot remember, when the question is whether 
the trade of the town itself is to be served or injured.” 

Mr. Mayor.—“ Well, I guess you speak handsome 
sir. But you’d be glad to have two members to sup- 
port Ministers after the next election.” 

Mr. Ecrrton (smiling). —‘“ Unquestionably, Mr. 
Mayor.” 

Mr. Mayor.—“ And I can do it, Mr. Egerton. I may 
say I have the town in my pocket; so I ought—I spend 
a great deal of money init. Now, you see, Mr. Egerton, 
Ihave passed a part of my life in a land of liberty— 
the United States—and I come to the point when I 
speak to a man of the world. I’m a man of the world 
myself, sir. And so, if the Government will do some- 
thing for me, why, I'll do something for the Govern- 
ment. ‘Two votes for a free and independent town like 
ours—that ’s something, isn’t it ?” 

Ma. Ecrrrton (taken by surprise).—“ Really, I—” 

Mr. Mayor (advancing his chair still nearer, and in- 
terrupting the official). —* No nonsense, you see, on one 
side or the other. The'fact is that I’ve taken into my 
head that I should like to be knighted. You may well 
look surprised, Mr. Egerton—trumpery thing enough, 
I daresay; still every man has his weakness, and I 
should like to be Sir Richard. Well, if you ean get 
me made Sir Richard, you may just name your two 
members for the next election—that is, if they belong 
to your own set, enlightened men, up to the times. 
That ’s speaking fair and manful, isn’t it 2” 

Mr. Ecerton (drawing himself up).—“ I am at a loss 
to guess why you should select me, sir, for this very 
extraordinary proposition.” 

Mr. Mayor (nodding good-humouredly). — “ Why, 
you see, I don’t go all along with the Government; 
you ’re the best of the bunch. And maybe you’d like 
to strengthen your own This is quite between 
you and me, you understand ; honour’s a jewel!” 

Mr. Ecrrron (with great gravity).—* Sir, I am 
obliged by _ good opinion ; but I agree with my col- 
leagues in all the great — that affect the govern- 


ment of the country, an 
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Ma. Mayor (interrupting him).—“ Ah, of course, you 
must say so; very right. ButI guess things would go 
differently if you were Prime Minister. However, I 
have nether reason for speaking to you about my little 
job. You see you were member for mere once, and 
it ink you only came in by a majority of two, eh ?” 

oom” I know nothing of the particulars 


th 

Mr. 
of that election ; I was not present. 

Mr. Mayor.—* No; but, luckily for you, two rela- 
tions of mine were, and they voted for you. Two votes, 
and you came in by two! Since then you have got 
into very snug quarters here, and I think we have a 
claim on you—” 

Ma. Ecznton.—“ Sir, I acknowledge no such claim ; 
I was and am a stranger to Lansmere ; and if the elec- 
tors did me the honour to return me to Parliament, it 
was in compliment rather to—” 

Ma. Mayor (again interrupting the official).—* Ra- 
ther to Lord Lansmere, you were going to say ; uncon- 
stitational doctrine that, I fancy. Peer of the realm. 
But, never mind, I know the world; and I’d ask Lord 
Lansmere to do my affair for me, only he is a pompous 
sort of man; might be qualmish: antiquated notions. 
Not up to snuff like you and me.” 

Mn. Ecerton (in great disgust, and settling his pa- 
pers before him).—“ Sir, it is not in my department to 
recommend to His Majesty candidates for the honour of 
knighthood, and it is still less in my department to 
make bargains for seats in Parliament.” 

Ma. Mayor.—“ Oh, if that’s the case, you ‘ll excuse 
me; I don’t know much of the etiquette in these mat- 
ters. But I thought that, if I put two seats in your 
hands, for your own friends, you might contrive to take 
the affair into your department, whatever it was. But, 
since you say you agree with sana colleagues, perhaps 
it comes to the same thing. ow, you must not sup- 
pose I want to sell the town, and that I can change and 
chop my politics for my own purpose. No such thing! 
I don’t like the sitting members ; I’m all for progress- 
ing, but they go too much a-head for me; and, since 
the Government is disposed to move a little, why, I’d 
as lief support them as not. But, in common gratitude, 

ou see (added the Mayor, coaxingly), I ought to be 
ighted! I can keep up the dignity, and do credit to 
His Majesty.” 

Mr. Eeraton (without looking up from his papers).— 
“I can only refer you, sir, to the proper quarter.” 

Ma. Mayor (impatiently).—“ Proper quarter! Well, 
since there is so much humbug in this old country of 
ours, that one must go through all the forms and get at 
the job regularly, just tell me whom I ought to go to.” 

_Mz. Ecerton (beginning to be amused as well as in- 
dignant).—* If you want a knighthood, Mr. Mayor, you 
must ask the Prime Minister; if you want to give the 
ps yan yr ne es to seats in Parliament, 
you must introduce yourself to Mr, ——, th 
othe Tren . y e Secretary 

Mayor.—“ And if I go to the last chap, what do 
you think he ‘Il say P” . - 

8. Ecerton (the amusement preponderating over 
the indignation).—* He will say, I suppose, that yon must 
hot put the rae the light in which you have put it 
to me; that the Government will be very proud to have 
the confidence of yourself and your brother electors ; 
-_ that a gentleman like you, in the proud position of 

ayor, may well hope to knighted on some fitting 
ee ae but that you must not talk about the knight- 

Just at present, and must confine yourself to con- 
gst unfortunate — opinions of the town.” 

Mar. Mayor.—“ Well, ess that chap there would 

gu 
want to do me! Not quite so green, Mr. Egerton. Per- 
pe I'd better go at once to the fountain-head. How 

Ag Lo i. a take it P” 

TON (the indignation preponderating over 

© eement) —" Probably just ps os about 5 do.” 
~ Shee rang the bell ; the attendant ——_ 
w Mr. Mayor the way out,” said the Minister. 


The Mayor turned round sharply, and his face was 
purple. He walked straight to the door ; but, suffering 
the attendant to precede him along the corridor, he 
came back with a rapid stride, and, clenching his hands, 
and with a voice thick with passion, cried, ‘Some day 
or other I will make you smart for this, as sure As my 
name’s Dick Avenel!” 

“My Novel” is a comprehension of every 
thing the author has done before: philosophy, 
therefore, is of course not excluded. It is a 
favourite paradox of this author, that nine- 
tenths of all proverbial philosophy are false. 
In these four volumes he undertakes to shew 
how very false is the notion that “ knowledge 
is power.” Randal Leslie is represented as 
starting in life with this maxim; reading hard 
at Eton and at Oxford, not because he loved 
reading, but because “ knowledge is power ;” 
seeking the confidence of Squire Hazeldean 
and his son Frank, in order that he might cheat 
the father and ruin the son; selfish, treache- 
rous, and ungrateful, yet rising to within reach- 
ing distance of his point of ambition: then cast 
down and trampled upon in scorn, shrinkin 
from the gaze of men, and ending life a sot ol 
a school usher. 

Surely all this, if the events were natural or 
even necessary in their sequence, would not 

rove that “ knowledge is not power,” although 
it may prove that the quantity and security of 
tv must be measured by the quantity of 

nowledge. It was only by superiority of 
knowledge, quoad the subject-matter in hand, 
that Harley L’Estrange was enabled to defeat 
Randal’s evil machinations. Omniscience must 


ever be omnipotence, let a hundred novelists 


dress fancy puppets to prove the contrary. 

Sir Lytton’s philosophy is always false, para- 
doxical, and flashy; but it is specious enough 
to deck a fiction. In politics he is himself 
the “ Anachronism” he draws. But when 
we see the happiness and contentment of Hazel- 
dean proceeding from the squire’s knowledge of 
things rural; the fine success of the peasant 
boy when his genius is matured by knowledge ; 
the altitude which Randal might have climbed 
had he leaned only on his knowledge; the 
comfort which the exiled Italian prince derived 
in solitude and penury from his knowledge ; 
and how, with the sentiments of Machiavelli 
ever on his lips, truth and honour only were 
ever the prompters of his acts, we are tempted 
to think that the reader feels the moral of the 
story better than the author teaches it. While 
Sir Lytton congratulates himself with proving 
that knowledge is not power, he has in fact 
been but illustrating the truth of the aphorism 
he attacks. He has been but exhibiting in 
action a truth, known long before Aristotle 
gave it words, that the human virtues are a 
ee of human knowledge, and that the know- 
edge of the head may be oftentimes neutralized 
by the ignorance of the heart. 
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RELIGIOUS NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 
I. Lady Bird. ATale. By Lavy Gzoreiana Fouterton. 3 Vols. London: Moxon, 
1853 


Il. Jesuit Executorship; or, Passages in the Life of a Seceder from Romanism. London: 


Parker. 1853. 


III. The Society of Friends; a domestic Narrative, illustrative of the peculiar Doctrines held 
by the Disciples of George Fox. By Mrs. J.R. Greer. 2Vols. London: Saunders 


and Otley. 1 


IV. Ruth. By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 3 Vols. 8vo. London: 1853. 
V. The First Lieutenant's Story. By Lavy Catuarine Lona. 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


WE are not prepared to endorse the recent off- 
hand declaration of our contemporary, the 
“ Atheneum,” that all religious controversy is 
but nonsense and narrowness ; nor can we even 
uite feel the indifference which the Abbé de 
hoisy ascribes to Melancthon. When, ac- 
cording to this rather doubtful authority, the 
at reformer was asked by his ancient and 
much-hesitating mother what she ought to be- 
lieve, and how she ought to pray, he is said to 
have advised her to go on as before; adding, 
“La nouvelle est plus plausible; l’ancienne est 
lus sure.” If the anecdote were as true as it 
is probably false, we should scarcely be con- 
vinced by its authority to believe that the pur- 
suit of truth is less important or more non- 
sensical when applied to religious, than it is 
when applied to scientific subjects. Religious 
controversy is not without its use to exercise 
men's faith. The question remains, however, 
how, and in what spirit, the controversy should 
be carried on. St. Louis of France held that 
you should never argue with a heretic until 
you had run him through the body. The 
Grand Master of the Templars rttanen | no mis- 
believer unless with the sword. At the second 
nd council of Ephesus a hundred and thirty 
ishops mingled in a general fight, using some- 
times their*pastoral crosiers to impress particular 
doctrines on each others’ heads. Vather was un- 
civil toCalvin, and called him a declaimer. Cal- 
vin was not polite when he replied, “ Your whole 
school is nothing but a stinking stye of pigs. Do 
you understand me, nehnen! Do you under- 
stand me, you huge beast?” The practical 
style of Calvin was still more forcible, as the 
last scene of his disputation on the subject of 
the yrany | with Servetus may attest. It were 
easy to descend to the present day down a 
ladder whose rounds should all be violences 
or rudenesses, when we should probably find 
ourselves among a set of combatants whose 
animosities are happily confined to inkshed, 
but whose energies are a good deal cramped 
by the weak taste and strong police of the nine- 
teenth century. 
But of all unfair methods of religious con- 
troversy, we hold the religious novel to be 
decidedly the most atrocious. Your practical 


So, however absolute his power, is 
imited by natural possibilities, and to mere 
material torments. The orthodox judge has 
his fire or rack; but the heretic has his 
obstinacy, his endurance, and his fanatic 
faith. There is a contest, though the arms 
are unequal. But the lady or the reverend 
gentleman who writes religious novels are 
absolute at once over body, soul, mind, con- 
science, reason, argument, constancy, and con- 
viction. The lady can make a victim to her own 
taste; horrible in aspect and revolting in vice, if 
she wish only to give a hostile creed an ap- 
propriate frame; beautiful and virtuous, if she 
choose to illustrate the natural aptitude of 
beauty and virtue to leave off the hostile creed 
and cling to hers. Having called her victim 
into being, she can make he talk as much 
nonsense as she likes, and admit every thing 
she wishes: she can melt him to repentance, 
rack him with remorse, kill him in fierce mental 
anguish, and make him deny at his death the 
very cause for which he dies. Yet all the time 
she mocks him with a sort of semblance of a 

wer of resistance. When Commodus fought 
in the arena, his sword was made of good tough 
steel: his opponents were allowed only arms 
fabricated of the most brittle woods. So the 
to-be-converted or the to-be-execrated victim of 
a religious novel, after a very mock resistance, 
decently yields up his faith, or else makes 
manifest, by his crimes and his despair, that his 
faith is not a saving creed. It is the old story 
of the man drawing the picture of the man 
killing the lion. A controversial novel is the 
only stage upon which a shallow, superficial 
person can make fight with a certainty of 
victory. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s work is reli- 
gious, but not controversial. There is not a 

rotestant nor a convert in the whole book. 
rsonages are Roman 
dcliffe does when she 


She assumes that her 
Catholics, just as Mrs. 


tells us a story, and lays the scene in Spain. 
Religion, and the religion of the Romish 
Church, is present throughout the action of the 
plot, mitigating, reforming, moulding, chasten- 
ing; but, for all that appears in these pages, 
the Roman Church might be the only church 
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in the world. There is nothing doctrinal, no 
discussions about first principles; but the 
miserable catastrophe is a vow of separation 
pronounced by two loving hearts in penance 
for an evil thought. 

Lady-Bird is the name of endearment given 
by her playmates to Gertrude Lifford, and 
Gertrude Lifford is the impulsive and impetu- 
ous daughter of a cold imperious father, and of a 
bed-ridden mother who wears away her life 
in prayer and penitence. Her-brother Edgar 
is a good boy, who does as a p bid him, 
whose character is hardly marked enough to 
give contrast to that of his sister, and whose 
presence is useless to the plot. 

Lady-Bird finds playmates in the village: 
the soft, provident, self-denying, all-feminine 
Mary Redmond, a careful study and a pleasant 
picture; Maurice, her mother’s stepson, a lad 
of genius, a poet, and a musician, a little selfish, 
as men of genius are apt to be, and passionate 
and ambitious—qualities thought by some to 
be as_necessary to genius as nitre and sulphur 
are to gunpowder. 

Gertrude is beautiful, imaginative, and strong- 
willed ; clever, fearless, and impatient of inac- 
tion. But she does not fall in love with 
Maurice. 

Here is a dialogue between the two girls :— 

“ Love!” Gertrude repeated. ‘+ Love must be a very 
strange, a very strong thing. It may be the deepest of 
all joys, or the acutest of all miseries, but a quiet calm 
feeling I do not think it can be. I have read that it stirs 
up the heart and moves the inmost soul, as a storm does 
the sea, or a hurricane the forest.” 

“Tf so, we ought to fear it ; but I do not believe that it 
is a right sort of love that you speak of. What is right 

be calm.” 

“Can that be calm of which people die ?” 

* Do people die of love ?” 

* Don’t you think they do?” 

*T don’t know, but would it not, even then, be possible 
to suffer and to die calmly ?” 

Calmly were her eyes raised to the soft blue sky over 
her head ; but Gertrude’s were fixed on a rapid stream 
that murmured along the bottom of the valley where 

sat 


“ Now that brook,” she exclaimed, “I like it better 
than all the other beauties of Nature put together. It 
hever remains in the same place, it hurries on, it is 
chafed with the stones that stop its onward course, and I 
like it for its anger: I love to see it foam and struggle, 
and long to help it on, and send it faster and faster where 


it is going—" 

- And where is that ?” Mary asked. 

“ Why, to the wide sea, I suppose.” 

** And then—when it gets there ?” 

_ “Then it is lost amongst the waves, and the eye sees 
it no more. 

“0! does not that make you think of life and eternity, 
and would you not rather be like the silent stream that 
glides through green ae and gives freshness to the 

and beauty to the flowers, than resemble that rest- 
less, useless, brawling rivulet, that often swells into a 
torrent, and does mischief in its course ?” 

“Your thoughts, Mary, are all tuned to one key.” 

“Is not that the true secret of harmony ?” 

“ A discord now and then has a good effect.” 

“You are too fond of them, dear Lady-Bird.” 


‘¢ Harmony can be very dull, and dulness harmonious. 
Since Edgar's departure, nobody quarrels at Lifford 
Grange, and we are gradually dying of ennui. At least, 
Iam. Every thing goes on ‘comme un papier du musique,’ 
and I have almost wished that the house would catch 
fire, or I the measles.” 

‘Oh, that is so wrong, dear Lady-Bird. Do unsay it 
immediately.” 

. I did not say the small-pox. I should not like to be 


y: 
‘Ts that all you care about? I cannot bear to hear 
you — in that reckless manner.” 

“« Why, to tell you the truth, I am not happy, and I 
like to joke better than to complain. Sir Thomas More 
joked on the scaffold.” 

“* He might well smile at the idea of death, but you—” 

“0, I have no wish to die, though I sometimes talk 
nonsense about it. I can be at times more serious than 
you would suppose.” 


Mary is crossed in love; for Maurice, to 
whom she had been betrothed, with the irregu- 
larity of a man of genius, fixes his affections 
hopelessly upon Gertrude. Mary succumbs 
without a murmur, gives him back his place of 
brother in her heart, and blots out with some 
secret tears the traces of her love. Gertrude 
also loves—a love like Juliet’s—quickly lit, 
and fierce to burn. D’Arberg is a man of 
genius also, but not of the Maurice kind. He 
was not merely a bundle of strong perceptions, 
but he could govern as well as feel. He had all 
the enthusiasm of genius controlled to high = 
poses, and concentrated upon lofty aims. This 
man, Adrien D’Arberg, Gertrude loves. This 
extract will shew how the plot proceeds :— 


“‘Here is Mary!” Gertrude exclaimed. ‘ M. d'Ar- 
berg, you ought to know her, and her mother, Mrs. Red- 
mond.” She went up to them, and Adrien followed her. 
Maurice stood at a little distance whilst they spoke 

her. 

* Yes,” he said to himself, ‘‘it must be so, and fool 
that Iam to mind it. Did I ever think she could be 
mine? Would I, if I could, give up Mary? Would I be 
false to the dearest and holiest affections of my childhood 
and my youth? Did I not snatch her hand last night, 
and imprint a thousand kisses upon it? Did I not again 
speak of our marriage ? What a brute I am not to feel 

ways as I didthen! Is my hand such a rich gift that 
I should give it her without my heart? But my heart 
is hers. Yes, all that deserves to be calied heart! O, 
Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird! I could almost curse you for 
standing between me and duty, and happiness and 
heaven also. For but now, in church, to see her kneel- 
ing by d’Arberg’s side drove devotion away, and awoke 
the worst feelings in my breast. Curse her! Do men 
curse what they adore? I don’t know: all I know is, 
that if she ever speaks to me again with that smile of 
hers—if she expects me to talk to her of Mary as if she 
were not Mary’s worst enemy, I may tell her something 
of my sufferings ; and if that is to insult her, let her com- 

lain to d’Arberg, and make him turn my enemy too. 

‘ool—idiot—that I was to be always talking to her about 
him! Could I suppose she would see him, and not love 
him? Oh, that he might make her suffer what I 
suffer !”” 

As he mentally expressed this wish, his eyes accidentally 
fixed themselves on the cross, near which he was standing, 
and he was struck to the heart with that silent lesson. 
He went into the church, and, burying his face in his 
hands, remained there a while. em = during those 
few moments of silence and of meditation, he had a glimpse 
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into his own real feelings ; he saw for an instant the utter 
selfishness, the heartless 


transient tance 
and when Mary softly went up to him and whispered: 
** Mother is waiting,” he raised his head, and his eyes 
were full of tears. She saw that he had been weeping, 
and he was surprised at her suddenly stopping and 
wringing her hands, as if she could hardly srogate any 
with some intense anxiety. ‘ Mary?” he 5 
with a kind of inquiring expostulation. “I cannot endure 
that,” she said hurriedly: “ any thing but that, when I 
know——” She stopped and her manner changed. “Come, 
make haste, dear boy: we shall be late for tea, and I can 
endure any thing but that,” she repeated gaily, putting her 
arm in his, and holding out the other to her mother. 
They went home together, and he appeared calmer and 
happier that evening than he had done for a long time. 


Yet Gertrude marries Maurice! How this 
is brought about we must leave the reader to 
discover in the volumes themselves. She be- 
lieves that Adrien has deserted her: she is 
pressed by her father to a marriage she abhors. 
Accident places her in a position which might 
compromise her in the eyes of others. Maurice 
pleads passionately ; and Lady-Bird weds him 
= spite her father, and to be revenged upon her 
over. 

Then comes the trial of poverty. Lady- 
Bird is surrounded by all the gross miseries of 
indigence, and she must share them with a man 
she does not love. Maurice’s worst qualities 
come forth. He knows that Gertrude does not 
love him ; she also knows that he had, before he 
succeeded in his suit, intercepted a letter that 
would have told her Adrien still was hers. 
Ruin comes on, and Australia is the only 
refuge. 

The last scene passes during the long voyage 
of an emigrant ship. At sea she discovers that 
D’Arberg is on board. He is with the steerage 
passengers, comforting, exhorting, and striving 
to save—for a pestilential fever rages among 
them. Gertrude listens furtively to hear his 
exhortations to his wretched flock. 


After the assemblage broke up, he stood irresolute for 
an instant. One by one they cisap , and he was 
left alone, or nearly so. But he felt he must speak to 
her: she had hastily risen from her usual seat, and was 
going away in another direction. He overtook her, and 
said in a low voice, ** Will you not shake hands with me?” 
She stopped: the moment so longed for, so dreaded, was 
come, and she had to meet it as best she might. With 
averted, she placed her trembling hand in his, and 
stood still, as if unable to move or to s ; 

** Will you not sit down one instant,” he said, “and 
tell me something about yourself and about Maurice ? 
Believe me, I care for your happiness as much as ever. 
I have prayed for it every day of my life.” 

“Then you have prayed in vain,” she passionately ex- 
claimed. “ Cease to weary Heaven with such prayers— 
7 are a mockery.” 

e was silent. This answer struck a chill into his 
heart, and a sort of cloud passed before his eyes. “It 
had been better that we had never met again,” she said, 
in a low voice, as if speaking more to herself than to him; 
“ better for you, at least, if indeed you had supposed I 
was happy, for I believe you wish me so, and cannot 
deceive you. It would have been right, I know, to shake 


hands with you kindly, and then talk of our respective 
ed yn speak, and look, and seem as if we 

never spoken, or looked, or felt differently. This 
would have been right, perhaps, but there are things that 
some people can do, that others cannot.” 

There was something reproachful in her manner of say- 
ing this; and, greatly moved, he exclaimed, ‘God help me! 
Gertrude, do you imagine J have not suffered ?” 

She looked at him, and in abated calm face she saw an 
expression of such deep and anxiety, as he gazed 
into hers, that she knew at once that he felt for her even 
more than she felt for herself. 

“It is of no use,” she hurriedly continued. “Wh 
should we talk together? Why have we met again? 
have nothing to reproach you with, and you will not, I 
know, reproach me; though you might, and perhaps you 
ought.” 

t You have said too much already thus to leave me, 
Gertrude. It will be better for both of us now to clear up 
the mystery of the past, and understand how it came to 
pass that we, who parted as we did, should meet again as 
we do now. Did you receive a letter from me before you 
married ?” 

“ No,” she answered, with her eyes fixed on the ground. 
* But I have seen it since.” 

* It arrived, then, too late!” he exclaimed. 

** Too late for me,” she was about say, but the words 
died on her lips, and she left him in his error; but when 
he said, with emotion, “ J would have trusted you through 
years of silence and suspense,” she exclaimed, ‘* O do not 
speak to me in that way, Adrien : remember, there are 
sufferings that lie dormant, there are thoughts that sleep 
and must not be awakened. There is a calmness that 
lasts as long as memory can be kept at bay. O that I 
should be thus speaking to you.” 

** Gertrude, there can be no peace in —” 

** Who spoke of peace? Did I notsaycalmness. Do 
you think I ever dream of peace ?” 

“0, my God!” Adrien ejaculated, in a tone of the 
deepest feeling. ‘+ This is worse than I feared. Gertrude, 
now we must speak the whole truth to each other, I must 
know how you came to marry as you did.” 


Maurice falls ill. This is the wife’s sin— 


She was musing on that last hour they had spent 
together, with no misgivings then, nor with any self- 
reproach. She felt that she could struggle no longer, that 
it was in vain to strive with destiny. She impiously 
murmured, “ O, if I must not love him, why did Heaven 
thus bring us together !” and then a sudden intense wish 
for freedom rushed like a hurricane over her soul. It 
seemed to su thoughts which she dared not frame 
in words. y was she bound by an irrevocable chain? 
Why must she be miserable? Why had one rash act, one 
fatal impulse, sealed her doom for ever? ‘Until death 
us do part,” floated in her ears. Death—death alone 
could break that chain. Then for an instant, then, as once 
before, a vision of freedom passed before her, not as a de- 
liberate thought—far, far less a hope. But she could not 
escape the consciousness that this dreadful idea had shot 
through her mind like a dark phantom. “ Ir HE WERE 
TO DIE, I sHoULD BE FREE.” It found no verbal utterance ; 
but the rapid mental protest against it attested its 
existence. 


And this the punishment. 


When she returned, Maurice called her in a low voice, 
and made her sit down close to his pillow. ‘ Now listen 
to me, Lady-Bird, for I can now, and perhaps for 
the last. time I call you by that time. Forgive me all 
I have ever made you suffer. It would have been better 
for you that I had never been born ; butif I die now, then 
my life will not have done you much harm: will it, Ger- 
trude? You are very young still, and you may be happy 
a long time. You will forgive me, when you are happy; 
for having loved you too much during my short life, and 
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that my love made me selfish, and wicked, and mad. Do 
not weep, Lady-Bird—do not hide your face from me. 
Will you kiss me once?” She passed her arm round his 
neck, and pressed upon his fevered lips a kiss such as he 
had dreamt of, but never felt before. A sudden faintness 
came over him, he gas for breath—‘One of the 
draughts—give it me quick—I am choking.” Her eyes 
blinded with tears, a mist before her sight, she poured out 
the medicine into a glass, and gave ithim. He swallowed 
it, and exclaimed, ‘* How strangely it tastes!” 

What horrible vission has passed before her? What 
sudden terror has made her cheek livid, as she kneels by 
the lamp and reads the label on that empty bottle, “* Lau- 
danum, Poison.” There is a miraculous strength in fear 
and anguish, for she neither staggered nor fainted, but 
rushing wildly to the door, she called out in a tone of 
such agony for the doctor, that two or three started up at 
once out of their beds and ran for him. It was at the 
dead of night, and some awoke in their cabins and heard 
that scream, and thought it was the cry of a drowning 
wretch. She sat by the narrow bed, and put his head on 
her breast, and gazed upon it, as if her eyes had turned 
to stone and her brain to fire. “If he were to die I 
should be free.” Is there a fiend in hell cruel enough to 
remind her in that hour of those words, which she had 
trembled at yesterday, and which to-day resemble the 
despairing cry of the condemned when their sentence is 

mounced. It was an appalling sight, that visage of 
- bent over his, but so placed that he could not see it. 
He complains of strange sensations, and her heart dies 
within her, but she speaks calmly, for she possesses a 

of endurance which has never yet been called forth. 

feels that if he should die the ceaseless anguish of re- 

morse on earth at least will be her portion; but while 

there is life there is hope, and God’s mercy is immense, as 
boundless as her despair. 

The vow follows. 

“Tell Adrien d’Arberg to come here this instant. Tell 
him Maurice Redmond is dying, and that it is his wife 
that has killed him.” She knelt before her husband, she 
did not now hide her face from him, she spoke to him with a 
voice, she looked at him with eyes which seemed to rouse 
him from the growing stupor that was invading his senses. 
She called to him aloud, and raised his hands in hers, and 
convulsively pressed them. 

The door opened, and Adrien was by her side, pale, 
firm, and composed. She murmured, without looking to- 
wards him, “What will become of me if he dies!” 
Maurice's eyes closed, and he no longer seemed to hear or 
to feel. She turned then, and gave Adrien a look of 
such dreadful despair, that he turned still paler than be- 
fore. He laid his hand on her shoulder, and said, “Ger- 
trude, pray, pray with all the strength of your despair, 
and let me watch by his side. This night we shall spend 
together, and then whatever God ordains. Whatever hap- 


“ We part for ever,” she slowly uttered; and he said, 
“ Amen.” 

* This is a vow,” she added. 

“ As solemn as this hour,” he replied. ‘ Now go and 
pray that God may have mercy on you and on me.” 

Maurice dies, but not of the poison, and the 
vow is kept. 

The reader can now judge faintly of the 
power and interest of this tale; but we cannot 
pourtray to them, within the limits of our can- 
vas, the delicacy of the sentiment, nor can we 
make him feel the harmonious tone of cultivated 
thought, that vibrates through the story. It 
would be foolish to commend the authoress for 
an excellence she could not avoid; but those 
who are doomed to read the descriptions of 


“high life” that are sent forth from country 
doclinen, interlarded with oe 
shocking French, and grotesque Latin, rolled 
together by estimable housewives, who would 
better spend their energies upon currant dum- 
plings—those who are doomed to read such 
things, and to review them without discourtesy, 
cannot but be sensible to the charm of listening to 
an authoress to whom the atmosphere of her 
story is familiar, and whose every illustration, 
anecdote, or proverb, is but the spontaneous 
efflux of a mind rich in reading. 

Very different, in tone and manner, is the story 
called “ Jesuit Executorship.” This is contro- 
versial in every sense of the word, and has 
about fifty pages of appendix to each volume, 
containing the usual extracts from Bulls of Ex- 
communication and “ Dens’ Theology ;” and 
the usual reiteration of Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
celebrated declaration, that ‘‘ experience teaches 
us there is no other remedy than puttin 
heretics to death, for the church has advance 
by degrees, and tried every remedy.” Some 
timorous Protestants, weak in their faith, may 

rchance be strengthened by reading how 
Seadonr de Carryfort was wheedled by a 
woman and fooled by a Jesuit, and with what 
difficulty Mrs. Fitzgerald escaped from their 
clutches. But unless our readers feel it neces- 
sary to warm up their Protestantism to a boiling 
heat, we cannot recommend “ Jesuit Executor- 
ship ;” and it is so prosy and tiresome, that it 
must be a very slow fire even for this purpose. 
Father Rénel is doubtless a great scoundrel, 
but much too dull a dog for a Jesuit. It is 
pleasant to find that these unchristian and un- 
charitable labours to perpetuate discord and 
revive old hatreds occupy only the poorest and 
most threadbare minds. No doubt, however, 
the honest blockhead who wrote this book 
thinks that he has done God service. 

Another very controversial work is that by 
Mrs.Greer. In our Retrospect of the Literature 
of 1851 (New Quvarrerty Review, Vol. I. 
p- 12), we briefly alluded to this lady’s former 
work, “ Quakerism, or the Story of my Life,” 
wherein she made revelations which made 
Quakerism to renew its long-intermitted quak- 
ings, and drew upon the author a storm of in- 
vective from the silent sect whence she has been 
put forth. A more spiteful and amusing work 
we never read. That book, however, related 
to the social habits of “ Friends;” this is an 
examination of their “ Book of Discipline,” and 
other of their sacred books. The story is of 
course a mere vehicle for dialogue, and that 
dialogue is almost entirely doctrinal. As we 
cannot enter with the authoress into the dis- 
cussion whether the Quakers do or do not 
accept the Bible as their rule of faith—whether 
they do or do not fully believe in the atone- 








ment—or whether they hold in its integrity the 
doctrine of the Trinity—we fear that we must 
pass over this book after thus shortly intimating 
the nature of its contents. It is fully obnoxious 
to all the objections which, in our opening re- 
marks, we made to that unnatural thing—a 
religious controversial novel. 

uth is also, in some respects, a religious no- 
vel; but, like Lady-Bird, it seeks rather to 
shew the power of religion over the mind, than 
to inculcate the dogmas of any particular set. 
“ Ruth” is but the old story of a milliner’s ap- 
prentice seduced by a gay gentleman, carried 
away into Wales to pass the illicit honeymoon, 
and abandoned when she ceased to captivate. 
Mr. Bellingham’s chief part in the story is to 
fall conveniently sick when the progress of the 
plot requires an event. He is, not very unna- 
turally, bored by the companionship of the illi- 
terate country girl, falls ill, and lets his mother 
know of his whereabouts and his illness. The 
mother arrives at the little Welsh inn, with her 
maid, her equipage, and her maternal anxiety. 
Poor Ruth’s situation is intolerable. 


Ruth gave a sigh of relief that the night was over and 
gone; for she knew that soon suspense would be ended, 
and the verdict known, whether for life or for death. She 

faint and sick with anxiety; it almost seemed as if 
must go into the room pos learn the truth. Then 
she heard movements, but they were not sharp or rapid, 
as if prompted by any gene & then, again, it was 
still. She sat curled up upon the floor, with her head 
thrown back against the wall, and her hands clasped 
round her knees. She had yet to wait. Meanwhile, the 
invalid was slowly rousing himself from a long, deep, 
sound, health-giving sleep. His mother had sat by him 
the night th: » and was now daring to change her 
tion for the first time ; she was even venturing to give 
irections in a low voice to the old nurse, who had dozed 
away in an arm-chair, ready to obey any summons of her 
mistress. Mrs. Bellingham went on tiptoe towards the 
door, and chiding herself because her stiff, weary limbs 
made some slight noise. She had an irrepressible longing 
for a few minutes’ change of scene after her night of 
watching. She felt that the crisis was over ; and the re- 
lief to her mind made her conscious of every bodily feeling 
and irritation, which had passed unheeded as long as she 
had been in suspense. 

She slowly opened the door. Ruth sprang upright at 
the first sound of the creaking handle. Her very lips 
were stiff and unpliable with the force of the blood which 
rushed to her head. It seemed as if she could not form 
words. She stood right before Mrs. Bellingham. ‘How 
is he, madam?” 

Mrs. Bellingham was for a moment surprised at the 
white apparition which seemed to rise out of the ground. 
But her quick, proud mind understood it all in an instant. 
This was the girl, then, whose profligacy had led her son 
astray ; had raised up barriers in the way of her favourite 
scheme of his er with Miss Duncombe ; nay, this 
was the real cause of his illness, his mortal danger at this 
present time, and of her bitter, keen anxiety. If, under 
any circumstances, Mrs. Bellingham could have been 
guilty of the ill-breeding of not ing a question, it 


was now; and for a moment she was tempted to pass on 
in i. a —_ not wait ; she spoke =y 
“* For the love of God, madam, speak! i ? 
Will he live ?” ' asclblanatits 
If she did not answer her, she thought the creature 
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was desperate enough to force her way into his room. 
So she spoke. 

“He has slept well: he is better.” 

“Oh! my God, I thank thee,” murmered Ruth, sink- 
ing back against the wall. } 

ie was too much to hear this wretched girl thanking 
God for her son’s life; as if, im fact, she had any lot or 
part in him, and to dare to speak to the Almighty on her 
son's behalf! Mrs. Bellingham looked at her with cold, 
contemptuous eyes, whose glances were like ice-bolts,and 
made Ruth shiver up away from them. 

“* Young woman, if you have any propriety or decency 
left, I trust that you will not dare to force yourself into 
his room.” 

She stood for a moment as if awaiting an answer, and 
half expecting it to be a defiance. But she did not un- 
derstand Ruth. She did not imagine the faithful trust- 
fulness of her heart. Ruth believed that if Mr. _— 
ham was alive and likely to live, all was well. When 
wanted her, he would send for her, ask for her, yearn for 
her, till every one would yield before his stedfast will. 
At present she imagined that he was probably too weak 
to care or know who was about him ; and though it would 
have been an infinite delight to her to hover and brood 
around him, yet it was of him she thought, and not of 
herself. She gently drew herself on one side to make 
way for Mrs. Bellingham to pass. 

y-and-by Mrs. Morgan came up. Ruth was still 
near the door, from which it seemed as if she could not 
tear herself away. 

* Indeed, miss, and you must not — about the door 
in this way; it is not pretty manners. Mrs. Bellingham 
has been speaking very sharp and cross about it, and I 
shall lose the character of my inn if people take to talking 
as she does. Did not I give you a room last night to 
keep in, and never be seen or heard of ; and did I not tell 
you what a particular lady Mrs. Bellingham was, but you 
must come out here right in her way? Indeed, it was 
not pretty, nor gra' to me, Jenny Morgan, and that 
I must say.” 

Ruth turned away like a chidden child. 


The gentleman slowly recovers, and confides 
to his mother that he would not be very sorry 
to be relieved of his new mistress. The lad 
undertakes the management of the matter, scolds 
poor Ruth as her son’s seducer, and carries 
Mr. Bellingham off to Paris. The girl is left 
with a bank note for 50/., and a child in her 
bosom. 

And now the chief character of the tale ap- 

—a hunchback dissenting minister. Ruth 
as walked forth in her misery, and a throng of 
Welsh children are clustered about her. 


Ruth would have begged them to leave her alone, and 
not madden her utterly ; but they knew no —— save 
the one eternal ‘Gi’ me a halfpenny.” She felt in her 
heart that there was no pity anywhere. Suddenly, while 
she thus doubted God, a shadow fell across her garments, 
on which her miserable eyes were bent. She looked up. 
The deformed gentleman she had twice before seen, stood 
there. He had b been attracted by the noisy little crowd, 
and had Ts them in Welsh, but not understand- 
ing enough of the language to comprehend their answers, 
he had o their signs, and ented the gate to which 
they pointed. There he saw the young girl whom he had 
noticed at first for her innocent beauty, and the second 
time for the idea he had gained respecting her situation ; 
there he saw her, crouched up like some Paw creature, 
with a wild, scared look of despair, which almost made 
her lovely face seem fierce; he saw her dress soiled and 
dim, her bonnet crushed and battered with her tossings to 
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and fro on the moorland bed ; he saw the poor, lost wan- 
derer, and when he saw her, he had compassion on her. 

There was some look of heavenly pity in his eyes, as 

wely and sadly they met her upturned gaze, which 
touched her stony heart. Still looking at him, as if 
drawing some influence from him, she said low and 

ly, “* He has left me, sir !—sir, he has indeed— 
he has gone and left me!” 

Before he could speak a word to comfort her, she had 
burst into the wildest, dreariest crying ever mortal cried. 
The settled form of the event, when put into words, went 
sharp to her heart ; her moans and sobs wrung his soul ; 
but as no speech of his could be heard, if he had been able 
to decide what best to say, he stood by her in apparent 
calmness, while she, wretched, wailed and uttered her 
woe. But when she lay worn out, and stupified into 
silence, she heard him say to himself, in a low voice : 

“Oh, my God! for Christ’s sake, pity her!” 

Ruth lifted up her eyes, and looked at him with a dim 
+ of the meaning of his words. She regarded 

im fixedly in a dreamy way, as if they struck some chord 
in her heart, and she were listening to its echo: and so 
it was. His pitiful look, or his words, reminded her of 
the childish days when she knelt at her mother’s knee, 
and she was only conscious of a straining, longing desire 
to recall it all. 

He let her take her time, partly because he was power- 
fully affected himself by all the circumstances, and by the 
sad pale face upturned to his; and partly by an instinc- 
tive consciousness that the softest patience was required. 
But suddenly she startled him, as she herself was startled 
into a keen sense of the suffering agony of the present ; 
she sprang up and pushed him aside, and went rapidly 
towards the gate of the field. He could not move as 

mickly as most men, but he put forth his utmost speed. 

e followed across the road, on to the rocky common ; 

but as he went along, with his uncertain gait, in the dusk 
gloaming, he stumbled, and fell over some sharp project- 
ing stone. The acute pain which shot up his back forced 
a short cry from him; and, when bird and beast are 
hushed into rest and the stillness of night is over all, a 
high-pitched sound, like the voice of pain, is carried far 
in the quiet air. Ruth, speeding on in her despair, heard 
the sharp utterance, and sto ~ suddenly short. It did 
what no remonstrance could have done ; it called her out 
of herself. The tender nature was in her still, in that 
hour when all good angels seemed to have abandoned her. 
In the old days she could never bear to hear or see bodily 
suffering in any of God’s meanest creatures, without try- 
ing to succour them; and now, in her rush to the awful 
death of the suicide, she stayed her wild steps, and turned 
om from whom that sharp sound of anguish had 
issued. 
He lay among the white stones, too faint with pain to 
move, but with an agony in his mind far keener than any 
bodily pain, as he thought that by his unfortunate fall he 
had lost all chance of saving her. He was almost over- 
powered by his intense thankfulness when he saw her 
white figure pause, and stand listening, and turn again 
with slow footsteps, as if searching for some lost thing. 
He could hardly speak, but he made a sound which, 
though his heart was inexpressibly glad, was like a groan. 
She came quickly towards him. 

“T am hurt,” said he; ‘do not leave me ;” his disabled 
and tender frame was overcome by the accident and the pre- 
vious emotions, and he faintedaway. Ruth flew to the lit- 
tle mountain stream, the dashing sound of whose waters 
had been tempting her, but a moment before, to seek for- 
getfulness in the deep pool into which they fell. She 
made a basin of her joined hands, and carried enough of 
the cold fresh water back to dash into his face and restore 

m to consciousness. While he still kept silence, uncer- 
tain what to say best fitted to induce her to listen to him, 
she said softly : 

“ Are you better, sir?—are you very much hurt ?” 

“Not very much ; I am better. Any quick movement 
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is apt to cause me a sudden loss of power in my back, and 
I believe I stumbled over some of these portorting space. 
It will soon go off, and you will help me to go home, I 
am sure.” 

“Oh, yes! Can you go now? Iam afraid of your 
lying too long on this heather; there is a heavy dew.” 

e was so anxious to comply with her wish, and not 
weary out her thought for him, and so turn her back up- 
on herself that he tried to rise. The pain was acute, 
and this she saw. 

*«* Don’t hurry yourself, sir; I can wait.” 

Then came across her mind the recollection of the busi- 
ness that was thus deferred, but the few homely words 
which had been exchanged between them seemed to have 
awakened her from her madness. She sat down by him, 
and, covering her face with her hands, cried mournfully 
and unceasingly. She forgot his presence, ard yet she 
had a consciousness that some one looked for her kind 
offices, that she was wanted in the world, and must not 
rush hastily out of it. The consciousness did not take 
this definite form, it did not become a thought, but it kept 
her still, and it was gradually soothing her. 

**Can you help me to rise now?” said he, after a while. 
She did not speak, but she helped him up, and then he 
took her arm, and she led him tenderly through all the 
little velvet paths, where the turf grew short and soft be- 
tween the rugged stones. Once more on the highway, 


they slowly along in the moonlight. He guided 
her by a slight motion of the arm, through the more un- 
frequented Tones, to his lodgings at the shop; for he 


thought for her, and conceived the pain she would have in 
seeing the lighted windows of the inn. He leant more 
heavily on her arm, as they awaited the opening of the 
door. 

“Come in,” said he, not relaxing his hold, and yet 
dreading to <n it, lest she should defy restraint, and 
once more rush away. 

They went slowly into the little dard behind the \. 
The bonny-looking hostess, Mrs. — by name, le 
haste to light the candle, and then they saw each other, 
face to face. The deformed tleman looked very pale, 
but Ruth looked as if the shadow of death was upon her. 


Mr. Benson, the hunchback preacher, accepts 
the charge that providence has cast upon him. 


Mr. Benson saw her look, and read it partially. He 
saw her longing gaze outwards upon the free, broad world, 
and thought that the syren waters, whose deadly music 
yet rang in his ears, were ae tempting her. He 
called her to him, praying that his feeble voice might have 
power. 

**My dear young lady, I have much to say to you; 
and God has taken my strength from me now when I 
most need it.—Oh, I sin to s so—but, for His sake, 
I implore you to be Dery ere, if only till to-morrow 
morning.” He looked at her, but her face was immove- 
able, and she did not se She could not give up her 
hope, her chance, her liberty till to-morrow. 

**God help me,” said he, mournfully, “‘my words do 
not touch her ;” and, still holding her hand, he sank back 
on the pillows. Indeed, it was true that his words did 
not vibrate in her atmosphere. The storm-spirit 
there, and filled her heart with the thought that she was 
an outcast ; and the holy words “ for His sake,” were an- 
swered by the demon, who held ace with a blas- 
phemous defiance of the merciful God : 

** What have I to do with Thee?” 

He thought of every softening influence of religion 
which over his own disciplined heart had power, but put 
them aside as useless. en the still small voice whis- 
pered, and he spake : 

‘** In your mother’s name, whether she be dead or alive, 
I command you to stay here until I am able to speak to 


you. 
She knelt down at the foot of the sofa, and shook it 
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with her sobs. Her ee tashed, and he hardly 
dared to s in, At : 

“I eon not go—you could not—for her sake. 
You will not, will you?” 

“No,” whispered Ruth; and then there was a great 
blank in her heart. She had given up her chance. She 
was calm, in the utter absence of all hope. 

“ And now you will do what I tel u,” said he, 
gently, but, unconsciously to himself, in the tone of one 
who found the hidden spell by which to rule spirits. 

She slowly said, “ Yes.” But she was subdued. 


Thirteen years of penitence and sorrow crowd 
these three volumes with events. The good 
are kind to her, the rigidly self-righteous are 
hard; her shame starts up ever and anon at 
most unlooked-for moments; and newly-found 
friends, made aware of her real position, shun 
her as a guilty thing. She has been obliged to 
undergo the terrible ordeal of telling her son 
the history of his birth. But the hunchback 
has taught her to pray, and she has a son to 
live for. So she strives and endures through 
tearful scenes and constant mortifications, until 
at last she becomes aware that the father of her 
boy is lying ill (again) of typhus, at the hotel 
of the town where she lives. She insists upon 
becoming his nurse, takes the infection, and dies. 

Her strength faded day by day; but she knew it not. 
Her sweet lips were parted to sing, even after the breath 
and the power to do so had left her, and her fingers fell 
idly on the bed. Two days she lingered thus—all but 
gone from them, and yet still there. 

They stood around her bedside, not speaking, or sighing, 
or moaning; they were too much awed by the exquisite 

ess of her look for that. Suddenly she opened 
wide her eyes, and gazed intently forwards, as if she saw 
some happy vision, which called out a lovely, rapturous, 
breathless smile. They held their very breaths. 

“I see the Light coming,” said she. “The Light is 
coming,” she said. And, raising herself slowly, she 
stretched out her arms, and then fell back, very stiil for 
evermore. 

a did not speak. Mr. Davis was the first to utter 
a word. 


“Tt is over!” said he. “ She is dead!” 

Outrang through the room the cry of Leonard: 

** Mother! mother! mother! You have not left me 
alone! You will not leave me alone! You are not 
dead! Mother! Mother!” 

They had pent in his agony of apprehension till then, 


that no wail of her child might disturb her ineffable calm. 
But now there was a cry heard through the house, of one 
refusing to be comforted: ‘* Mother! Mother !” 

But Ruth lay dead. 

This isam outline ofthe plot ofthe novel, 
but we have felt it impossible, within the limits 
assigned to us, to enter upon the great lesson 
the authoress endeavours to teach in the con- 
trasted characters of Benson and Bradshaw— 
true piety which does good to all, and hard 
self-righteousness thut does harm upon princi- 
ple. Ruth is a book of painful interest, but of 
right wholesome and tolerant religious feeling, 
and sound in its moral. 

The most prononcé of the religious novels of 
the quarter, however, is the evangelical novel 
of Lady Catherine Long. But this lady’s ela- 
borate ship-board religious argumentations are 
utterly beyond our criticism. Had we met with 
these pious exhortations in a book of professed 
sermons we should have commended them for 
their deep low church devotion; but we do 
humbly submit that chapter after chapter of 
such very grave religious discourse as this is 
somewhat irrelevantly introduced into a work 
of fiction. 

You must know that Christ died for us. 

* * * * 

But it seems such presumption. I should never dare 
to think I was pardoned—such a sinner as I am! 

If you asked it for any merits of your own it would be 
presumption: but your merit is a merit of another. 

This is only a specimen of the bulk of chap- 
ter after chapter of this work; and it is mixed 
up with a foolish love-story, and badly-drawn 
pictures of fashionable frivolities. We confess 
that such things make us shudder. Setting 
forth the whole scheme of redemption in a 
tawdry love-story is only, in our minds, to be 
likened to the rather blasphemous familiarity 
with which your itinerant preachers address the 
Deity, and profane, with coarse and homely 
illustrations, the holiest mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. But enough of religious novels for 
this quarter. 
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We have hitherto postponed the consideration 
of that question which, in the natural order, 
would seem to occupy the first place—the con- 
stitution, namely, of the local and central autho- 
rities in which the government of India is vested. 
In thus reversing the order, we hoped to be able 
to anticipate that parrot-cry, “It has worked 
well!” with which those, in whose hands the 
destinies of India are placed, have been but too 
ready to silence, at the outset, every remon- 
strance of the friends of India, against the conti- 
nuance of a system so cumbrous, costly, and in- 
coherent. Our object has been fully answered. 

The advocates of monopoly, driven from their 
stale expedient, are now taking the opposite 
course. They are using the existing miseries 
of India as an argument for increasing the des- 
potic power of the Court of Directors, and 
diminishing the co-ordinate tyranny of the 
Board of Control.* We confess that we see 
nothing in the suggestion. The trial has been 
made already; and it was the groans of the 
natives, ground to powder by the exactions of 
that Court, that frst aroused the sympathy 
and indignation of the legislature, into the adop- 
tion of measures for securing to them the pro- 
tection of the Crown. The Board of Control 
has notoriously and confessedly failed of that 
object. But that is no reason why Parliament 
should go back to the days of Clive, Verelst, 
and Hastings, arid restore the antient tyranny of 
the Company, unfettered by the controlling 
superintendence of the Crown. The Board of 
Control was a figment of Mr. Pitt, who saw 
mm it an expedient for contenting the clamour 
of the enemies to corporate misrule and mono- 

oly, without seeming to have borrowed it from 

is great rival, Fox. te Parliament really means 
to legislate, now in the season of its ignorance, 
the provisions of Fox’s bill will found 
still to comprehend a law and a govern- 
ment, m many respects, suitable for British 








* Bombay Times, December 1852. 


India ;—far more so at least than the expiring 
Charter Act, or any previous experiment. 

But we confess that we should grieve to 
forejudge so tremendous a question as that 
of our Indian empire. To provide for its go- 
vernment during one twelvemonth, commencing 
from the 30th April 1854, is a matter of abso- 
lute necessity in itself, and of no difficulty in 
the execution; for it simply involves the re- 
enactment for that brief period of the existing 
Charter Act. But against the longer exten- 
tion, proposed by Lord Aberdeen, we em- 
phatically protest. We demand for the people 
of India a fair and full hearing of their 
numberless complaints against the mischief of 
the present system, before the rashness of legis- 
lation shall have made inquiry too late, and 
redress impossible, The stage-trick of the 
pending investigation, before Committees of 
both Houses, where the doers of the iniquity 
give evidence in their own behalf before igno- 
rant examiners, and the people of India appear 
not, is now stale, and can deceive no longer, 
The true way to the desired information is an 
inquiry by local commissioners, It is that 
form which the natives of Bombay, by their 
remarkable petition, lately presented to Parlia- 
ment, have recommended; and it is enforced 
by such men as Lord Ellenborough and Mr. 
Bright. A commission emanating from the 
legislature, assuming the shape of an Act of 
Parliament, and conferring the largest powers, 
will not be more than sufficient to the magni- 
tude of the subject, and the importance of the 
interests confided to its charge. 

The inquiry, to be effectual, must be of pro- 
longed duration. But the reports might, from 
time to time, be transmitted to Parliament, the 
Council for the affairs of India, and the Su- 
preme Government, and be made the founda- 
tion of useful legislative and administrative 
reform. The redress of grievances would thus 
become almost simultaneous with the ascer- 
tainment of their existence and gravity ; and, in 
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the progress of their labours, the commissioners 
would be cheered and encouraged, by ee 
the beneficial effects of measures, ee 
in their preceding reports, or suggested by the 
evidence peoare ey be sors dy Moreover, local 
grievances, if more ec remgge | felt, are not 
always the most important. In the case of 
India, at least, the wrongs are chiefly of im 
rial origin; and the vices of administration 
have their seat in the incapacity, the distraction, 
and the irresponsibility of the imperial bodies, 
which constitute the system of home government. 

In approaching the examination of evils in- 
herent, as we conceive them, in the Court of 
Directors and the India Board, we disclaim the 
intention, once and for all, of meddling in any 
way with the old and now effete controversy of 
Fox’s India Bill, which so much perplexed our 

randsires. We have no preference to indulge 
in favour of the Crown, no antipathy to gratify 
at the expense of the Company. If we enter- 
tain a strong opinion of the grievous mis- 
— and oppression of India, it is that 
the facts are strong, and constrain us. It is 
impossible for us not to compassionate the suf- 
ferings of one hundred and fifty millions of 
British subjects; but we do not in the least 
degree repine at the splendour and luxury of 
their imperial rulers. It certainly is much to 
be told, that of the revenue derived from, and 
the debt contracted by India, more than one- 
fifth is annually disbursed in London, and that 
only the one hundred and eightieth part is ex- 
pended upon the construction of roads and 
public works in India, so greatly needed there, 
and the improvement and irrigation of her 
soil.* Yet—but that justice and wise rule are 
not to be bought by measure, or at a price— 
we could be well contented to hold our peace, 
in the presence even of this enormous and dis- 
proportioned appropriation of the hard-earned 
pice of the wretched ryots, if we thought that, 
as at present constituted, the Home Govern- 
ment was willing and able to apply itself to 
the redress of their local grievances. 

But there are other grievances. There are 
those which have their seat in the constitution 
of the Home Government, and the removal of 
which, as it will be the most important in its 
consequences, so will it be found most easy and 





* The net revenue of India, from 1836-37 to 1845-46, 
was about 170,000,0007. sterling; to which add increase 
of public debt, say 16,000,0002. sterling : total 186,000,0007. 
received in ten years. Disbursed in all India, on the 
construction of roads and public works, during the same 
~ a 1,446,4007. Sums received and disbursed by the 

ors of the East-India in London, for nine 
years, from 1838-39 to 1846-47, 36,109,0527.—(Com- 
mons’ Report (1848) on the Growth of Cotton in India. 
F. C. Brown. Q. 4859-60. 4863-64. 4868-69; and 
ey on “East-India Public Works,” 1851. 
0. 622. 


simple in the execution. Local reforms re. 
quire local investigations ; but a reconstruction 
of the Home Government would call for no 
such preliminary. The case is patent — the 
facts are familiar—he who runs may read, 
The fitness of the two Home Establishments, 
for the functions of imperial government, may 
be determined without reference to the condition 
of the empire over which they are set. 

The Court of Directors consist of twenty- 
four actual members, together with a rota of 
six ex-Directors, who, having served their term, 
go out of office for one year, and then come in 
again. Thus the directorship is in reality a 
life appointment, and the rule prescribing the 
contrary is practically repealed by means of 
the “ House List.” 

To the Directors individually, as we shewed 
in our last Number, and not to the Court, the 
whole patronage of India, with very trifling ex- 
ceptions, belongs; and it is confessed by them- 
selves that it is not upon “ public grounds” that 
they distribute it. The share of patronage, thus 
allotted to each Director, is stated, by the lead- 
ing journals of India, to amount at present to 
the enormous sum of 17,000/. a-year; and for 
many years past it has not been less than 
15,000/.+ It is to his patronage, in fact, that 
a Director looks for his real remuneration, for 
his nominal salary is only 300/. a-year. 

The pretence by which the Directors justify 
this strange accumulation, in such hands, of a 
fund so enormous, and so available for all the 
purposes of corruption, is, that the Crown is 
not to be trusted with it, nor the Board of 
Control, nor the Governor-General, nor any- 
body, in fact, but themselves. In any other 
hands, but those of their twenty-four selves, 
the annual distribution of some 400,000/. and 
more, in the shape of patronage amongst the 

arliamentary constituencies of this realm, will 
“ fraught with terrible consequences to virtue. 
Not that they wish to maintain this valuable 
patronage for its own sake, but for the purity of 
election and parliamentary independence. These 
are honourable protestations for men to make 
who have 17,000/. a-piece yearly to give away ; 
and who must give it away, or it is of no value 
to them, or anybody. And yet one-fourth, at 
least, of their number always contrive to secure 
seats in Parliament for themselves, not to speak 
of those who fail, nor of the influences which 
are brought to bear in favour of other parlia- 
mentary candidates besides Directors. 

A straw thrown up will shew which way the 
the wind of opinion is setting. When Mr. 
Campbell begins to desert the India House, we 











+ Even Mr. Kaye “rates it probably at 15,000. or 
or even 16,0002. per annum.” (‘Calcutta Review” for 
Sept. 1851, p. 112.) 
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may be sure that the house is falling. Let us 
hear this quondam optimist, now speaking from 
his own experience of “the conscientious man- 
ner”—we use the words of Hogg—in which 
the Directors discharge themselves of “ this 
solemn duty.”’* 

“ Are these appointments given for public services, or 
in proportion to public services? Very far from it. It is 
not in the nature of things under present arrangements. 
Avery large portion of the appointments are given to the 
sons of old servants, not, generally speaking, in considera- 
tion of their services, but simply and solely because the 
same interest and personal or clannish [or political ?] con- 
nection which got the father an appointment, gets one for 
the son. If a man rests solely on his public services, 
where is he to go? No PATRONAGE IS RETAINED BY THE 
BODY FOR PUBLIC PURPOsES. If the applicant applies to 
the Court, he is told, ‘ We have no doubt of your merits, 
but tHE CouRT HAVE NO PATRONAGE.’ If he applies to 
to an individual Director, he is told, ‘ I admit your claim, 
but I have several nephews to provide for: I am deeply 
pledged; and why select me?” Whoever wants an ap- 

intment must BEG IT FROM DOOR TO DOOR. It is not 
Fike a duty of filling a responsible office with a fit person !” 

We cannot see why, so far as the cadet- 
ships are concerned, the principle of sale and 
purchase, which is received in the Queen’s 
army, should not be extended to that of “ John 
Company.” There will then remain the writer- 
ships. A proportion of these—say one-fifth— 
may be reserved in the hands of the future 
President and Council for Indian affairs, and 
another fraction in those of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, as some provision for sons of meritorious 
servants, their personal fitness being first ascer- 
tained and certified in the usual manner. The 
remainder should be offered to the most unli- 
mited and the most public competition. Not 
Haileybury alone, but every university, college, 
seminary, aye, and private institution in the 
empire, might be safely left to prepare for ex- 
amination any alumnus who thought fit to ven- 
ture; and the certificate of success should 
entitle the holder to office in his due order. The 
Board of Examiners should be a permanent 
body, entirely disconnected from the Council 
for India; and the patronage should be dis- 
pensed by the latter in their corporate capacity, 
or at least through a standing committee of 
their body, and in no case by the individuals 
composing it. If, in spite of all these precau- 
tions, the personal influence of the President, 
or even of the Prime Minister, should in some 
few cases overbear the claim of superior merit, the 
danger to the service must be comparatively 
small ; and, always supposing that the candidate 
has not been actually plucked by his examiners, 
we may still believe, with the versatile Mr. Camp- 
bell,+ “ that the President will use his patron- 
age as well as any Director does; and that the 
relation or supporter of a minister, or a peer, or 





* “Scheme for the G t of India,” Pp. 54—56. 
+ Ibid. Pa e Government of India,” Pp 


a member of Parliament, will make quite as 
good a cadet as the relation of a Director.” 
The truth is, that this question of the perils 
of patronage is the merest of bugbears, conjured 
up to fright away the public mind from dealing 
with the anomalies of the home administration 
of Indian affairs. And having, as we trust, satis- 
factorily disposed of the subterfuge, let us now 
— what those anomalies are, and how they 
affect the good working of Indian government. 
They are best described under the ordinary 
designation of the system to which they are 
essential—“ double government.” Since the 
days of their commerce down to the present 
time, the Company have clung, with all a 
trader’s fondness, to the plan of doing things in 
duplicate. From the “double entry” of their 
factories and counters, to the “double govern- 
ment” of the Company and the Crown, was cer- 
tainly a progress, yet notan abrupt one. Every 
step in the way testifies to the origin of this 
strange | pee It cost the friends of India 
years of painful agitation before the Company 
were driven from their dogged resolve to up- 
hold the “double government” of the Com- 
pany and the Nawaub. It was not until 1833 
that Parliament so far, triumphed over the same 
stubborn — of the “double govern- 
ment” and clashing jurisdictions of the central 
and local governments, as to obtain the recogni- 
tion of one supreme and central government 
for all India; and, as we shall:shew hereafter, 
even that recognition—thanks to the perverse 
supineness or secret activity of the Court of 
Directors—has been hitherto defrauded of all 
its anticipated results. It is on the same 
principle of duplicity again that their plan of 
official correspondence is regulated. Despatch 
is of comparatively small importance. To write 
fully, and to transcribe in duplicate, triplicate,— 
quadruplicate perhaps,—are what they require 
of their subordinates ; and, months or years too 
late for action, the volumes thus compiled are 
transmitted to the India House, to be deposited in 
its murky vaults, and then to be seen no more ! 
A Director is not required to possess any 
ss beyond that of so much stock. 
ery few Directors have been in India at all; 
still fewer have gone beyond the seats of go- 
vernment; and scarcely one has any practical 


knowledge of the local administration. To be 
connected with India by plantation, or property, 
or commerce, is an insurmountable disqualifica- 


tion for a directorship. On the other hand, 
retired sea-captains, London bankers, Russian 
merchants, underwriters from Garraway’s and 
Lloyds’, and the like, are esteemed excellent 
men to be put upon the “ House List ;” and of 
such has the Direction been, for the last half cen- 
tury, almost exclusively composed. They are 
aided by “ a great staff;—of Shoe,” Mr. Camp- 
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bell believes,* “only one individual has ever 
been in India.” 

The Board of Control is like Dotheboys’ Hall. 
“The fact is,’ said Mr. Squeers, “it ain’t 
a Hall ;’—and neither is the Board of Control a 
Board. It has not been filled up for many 
years. It is represented, however, by a Presi- 
dent, who is an important and substantial per- 
sonage, and who is the ruler of the India House 
itself, as by law established; albeit not often 
disposed to make his initiative sensible to “the 
easy-going Directors”—so Mr. Campbell begins 
irreverently to style them (p. 4)—of that esta- 
blishment. He claims, however, and sometimes 
exercises, the right of perusing and altering, at 

leasure, every despatch that issues from the 

ndia House; of controlling their expenditure 
at home and abroad; of recalling any scrvant 
he pleases, from the Governor-General down- 
wards; of preparing any despatch he pleases ; 
and of compelling them, however much they 
may abhor every syllable, to approve, sign, 
an transmit it to India, for the guidance of 
their servants. No qualification for the due 
performance of these tremendous functions is 
required of the President, or his parliamentary 
secretaries: on the contrary, they have been, 
during several successive administrations, as we 
learn from two of the works on our list, con- 
firmed by the competent authority of Lord Ellen- 
borough,+ remarkable for their entire and enor- 
mous ignorance of every thing connected with 
Indian interests. It does not even appear that 
they have the poor expedient of an able staff of 
irresponsible clerks to fall back upon; for Mr. 
Campbell, who has now taken up the cause of 
the Board against that of the Court—“ not 
that he loves Cesar less, but Rome more” — 
stumbling, as usual, upon a maladroit admission, 
expressly tells us that the clerkships under the 
Board “ constitute a strictly-seniority (!) ser- 
vice, without any test of qualification or appoint- 
ment;” that “the experience of all is exclu- 
sively confined to the office in Cannon Row ;” 
and therefore, that, if efficient persons ever ap- 
pear amongst them, “the fact must be prin- 
cipally attributed to good fortune.” } 

When Pitt proposed this monstrous anomaly 
to Parliament, Edmund Burke, in clear and 
vigorous language, denounced it. “It was,” 
he said, “a scheme of reconciling a Direction 
really and truly deliberative, with an office 
really and substantially controlling; a sort of 
machinery that can be kept in order only a 


short time. Either the Directors will dwindle 





* “Scheme for the Government of India.” P. 48, 

+ “ Bombay Briberies ;” A Tale of the present Charter. 
Preface, .¥ x. (3d edit.) “Are we bound by our Trea- 
ties?” P.68. Lord Ellenborough’s Speech on the Madras 
Petition, 25th February, 1853. 

t “Scheme for the Government of India,” P. 12. 


into clerks, or the Secretary of State will leave 
every thing to them. If both should affect 
activity, collision, procrastination, and delay, 
and, in the end, utter confusion, must ensue,” 
The prophecy is more than verified. Directors 
have “dwindled into clerks” whenever the 
Minister has insisted ; the Minister has “ left all 
to them ” whenever the temptation to withstand 
them has not been equal to the love of repose ; 
both have affected activity; and although the 
collision has been ever fatal to the Court— 
the weaker vessel—yet not the less surely have 
the anticipated consequences ensued. 

Not an instance of successful resistance, on 
the part of the Court of Directors, to an hostile 
determination of the Board of Control, can be 
pointed out. Disarmed of their old powers of war 
and peace, they are limited to the internal adminis- 
tration of India. They are further restrained 
from all correspondence that has not been ex- 
pressly sanctioned by the Board; and th 
must adopt all its amendments, however muc 
they may ay wtp of them; and the despatch 
so amended they must sign and transmit. 
The only independent power permitted to them 
by the Charter Act is that of recall. They may 
recall the Governor-General himself, and that 
against the will of the Board, and without assign- 
ing a reason; but there the privilege ceases. 
The despatch announcing the recall must still 
be = for approval or amendment to 
the Board ; and the Board may change censure 
into compliment; and the Court must accept 
the amendment, and transmit the despatch; thus 
made, perchance, to contain a very notable dis- 
crepancy between the alleged grounds of their 
resolution, and the resolution itself! § 

We have hitherto been speaking of matters 
in the Public Departments of the India House. 
We come now to the Secret Department, con- 
ducted by the President of the Board of Control, 
through a Committee of three at the India 
House, viz. the Chairman, the Deputy-Chair- 
man, and the senior member of the Court. 
The Committee are sworn to secresy. They 
receive from the President of the Board of 
Control the despatches which he prepares ; and 
of their contents even his colleagues are igno- 
rant. They transcribe those despatches, and, 
having done so, sign them, and forward them 
to India. All “ political” matters are trans- 
acted in this way. The secrecy of these opera- 
tions is absolute and unconditional. It is for 
the President of the Board alone to opine, what 
matters do or do not deserve to be sent into the 
Secret Department, and how long they ought 





@ Commons’ Report, Waterfield, Q. 519—567 ; J. C. 
Melvill, Q. 4. Minutes of Proceedings, p. vii. See also 
Hansard’s Debates (1852), Third Series, Vol. CXX., 
P. 829, 830. Minutes of Evidence on India (1832) : 

ublic Department, p. 37. 
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If he should mistake the 


to be retained there. 
circumstances of the case, still the parliamentar 
authority under which he acts is large enoug 
to bear him out; and at my | rate the risk is 


his, not theirs. They have but one duty, and 


that duty is obedience.* . 

For his greater freedom from lawful restraint, 
the President of the Board is made the sole repre- 
sentative of the Board. It is true that the 
existing Charter Act provides (ss. 1$—25) 
for the appointment of such a Board; and directs 
that the ordinary members shall be appointed 
by commission, and that certain Cabinet Minis- 
ters shall be members extraordinary, by virtue 
of office, and that two shall be a quorum. 
But then it appears, that + “no such Board has 
been held since the passing of the Act of 1833. 
There has not been more than one member 
appointed. The only person appointed by 
commission from the Sovereign is the Presi- 
dent.” Lord Ellenborough, who has filled the 
office of President, tells the Committee,t “ It 
is more than I can say how the government 
is conducted. I have no doubt that it is con- 
ducted very differently at different times. J 
hnow that, while Iwas at the Board of Con- 
trol, | CONDUCTED THE GOVERNMENT. THERE 
IS NO DOUBT ABOUT THAT.” 

We say nothing of the covert, which the 
secrecy of these operations offers for the reci- 
procity of good offices. The President and 
the two “Chairs” have by far too many and too 
intimate relations, to lightly hazard a quarrel. 
It is their common interest to advance the 
authority of their respective offices; to disem- 
barrass themselves of the unpalatable advice of 
colleagues, and the inconvenient scrutiny of 
lookers-on ; to keep the transaction of affairs in 
their own hands; and to leave no clue for 
detection, to those who come after them. The 
Senior Clerk, in that department of the Board 
of Control with which the business of the 
Secret Committee is transacted, plainly, and 
we think unexpectedly, makes this answer to 
Mr. Herries: § “ If the despatch do not relate 
to subjects within the provisions of the law, 
the Secret Committee might refuse to send it. 
But, very possibly, it might be desirable to send 
some financial instructions through the Secret 
Department; and, if the Secret Committee 
agreed with the President, that such a despatch 
should be sent through the Secret Department, 
they would seem to have the power to send it, 
though it did not come under the words, 
‘touching the policy to be observed to any 





* Commons’ Report (1852) on Indian Territories. 
2 Y- — Q. 430-433. 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85. (ss. 

t Ibid. Waterfield. Q. 560—579. 623. 

t Ibid. Lord Ellenborough. Q. 2345, 2346. 

Ibid. Waterfield. Q. 544, 545. 


state or prince.” The Secretary to the 
Court of Directors, on his side, albeit with 
reserve, confirms the theory so propounded, 
by facts within his own knowledge. His 
silence is even more expressive than his oral 
testimony. To Sir E. Colebrooke’s question— 
“Has the interference of the Secret Commit- 
tee, in the affairs of India, been limited exactly 
to the cases specified in the Act of Parliament?” 
he protects himself from answering, by the 
plea, that. “every officer of the Secret Com- 
mittee is sworn!’ At a subsequent stage of 
his examination, he becomes a little more com- 
municative; admits that “ there have been 
occasionally matters, which have been kept, 
perhaps too long, in the Secret Committee, 
and in which the necessity for secrecy had 
ceased ;” and suggests that “ the administration 
of Scinde was kept, perhaps too long, in the 
Secret Department ;” two or three years having 
elapsed, during the whole of which it had been 
actually annexed to the British empire; and 
therefore, as may be inferred from his answers, 
when the case of necessity contemplated by 
Parliament cannot be said to have been any 
longer in existence. The case of the Punjab, 
so far as we can understand the obscure i 
guage of the same reluctant witness, offers an 
almost parallel example.|| 

But to wield the prerogatives of war and 
peace—to pursue at pleasure the game of mili- 
tary glory—to arm at will the West against the 
East—to be the conqueror of regions unknown 
to the Macedonian and the Roman—and to 
arbitrate amongst empires, the most remote from 
the seats of our accustomed policy—are splendid 
prizes, such as to tempt and to satisfy the 
cravings of the wildest ambition. And, if there 
be meaning in language, or force in an Act of 
Parliament, such ambition is permitted to the 
President of the India Board ; and the resources 
of the British empire are pledged to its attain- 
ment. Whatever doubt may exist, as to his 
power to supersede the Court of Directors, in 
the discharge of their ordinary functions of 
mere internal administration, there can be 
none as to this. The words of the Charter Act 
of 1833, transcending far all preceding enact- 
ments, empower him, at his own will and 
pleasure, “to levy war and make peace, to 
treat or to negotiate,’ not only with “ the native 
princes or states of India,” but “with any 
OTHER princes or states ;” and to bind his Sove- 
reign to the previous sanction of his delibera- 
tions and his acts. Such, in fact, is the special 
purpose, for which the Secret Committee exists, 
and the avowed object of Parliament in cre- 
ating it. The President is empowered—nay, 
encouraged and exhorted—to avail himself of 


|| Commons’ Report, ubi supra. J.C. Melvill, Q. 83— 
105. 
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the convenient shelter and darkness of the 
Secret Department, —to “doff aside” the Direc- 
tion, — and to have his behests transmitted 
through that secret channel to all the Govern- 
ments and Presidencies of India; and every 
officer and servant of the Crown are commanded 
to render their instant, hearty, and unhesita- 
SWolaie te quad te tol 

e have no ground for indignation against 
men who, like Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
availed themselves of the bounty, and thought 
it no sin. “The Affghan war,” he declared 
to the Committee on Salaries, with a just pride 
in the grandeur of his power, and the modera- 
tion of his design, “was made by me.” The 
Court of Directors were ignorant, the Cabinet 
not consulted, the Secret Committee bound 
by their oath! The Order of Simla for the 

of the Indus was the first announce- 

ment of the altered state of our relations with 
our allies in Affghanistan ; and the occupation 
of Karnak our earliest intimation to our pro- 
tégé, the Shah of Persia, that he and ourselves 
were enemies. The war was clouded with re- 
verses, of the most fatal and disgraceful charac- 
ter; the damage done to our reputation was 
incalculable; the loss of the lives of 15,000 
men, 50,000 camels, and 15,000,000/. in 
money, the exhaustion of the treasury, and 
the permanent increase of Indian debt to the 
extent of 6,500,000/.,+ were evils which it must 
always be difficult, as it has hitherto been found 
impossible, to repair; and the suspension of all 
plans of internal improvement, the paralysation 
of all commerce, and the diminution of the 
means of culture, of transport, and of revenue, 
which were the natural consequences of the 
calamity, are felt severely even to this day. It is 
also an admitted fact, that Parliament, per- 
haps the President, were deceived by garbled 
mv forged despatches ; that the representations 
of our envoys, on the faith of which he su 
posed hi to act, were quite contrary to the 
villainous mésrepresentations of them which 
were served up to him, either from headquarters, 
or from the India House; and that we had been, 
in fact, cutting the throats of our friends and 
allies. But the blame must redound to the in- 
fatuation of Parliament, which gave the mon- 
strous power of mischief, and which, notwith- 
standing the lesson, seems even yet unwilling to 
take it away. 

Mr. Kaye’s excellent history of the Affghan 
war proves that the Court of Directors, and 
likewise the Secret Committee, to a man, con- 
demned the Affghan and Persian wars from 
the outset, as ve meg impolitic, and ab- 
surd, Not the less actively on that account 


* 3 and 4 Will IV. ¢. 85.» 36 me. eed 
+ “Report o' lonial Society on the Affghan 
War,” p. 24; Campbell's «* Modern India,” p. 415. 





did they co-operate with Lord Broughton, 
They made no endeavour to arrest his career 
before retreat was impossible ; nor did they, at 
any subsequent wh w make an effort to bring 
the authors of the deception to justice, were it 
only to separate themselves from the obloquy 
of the transaction. Well may Lord Broughton 
entertain that hearty contempt for their autho- 
rity, which he takes such little pains to con- 
ceal, and which their servility so richly deserves, 
The Chairman (he says){ and the two other members 
of the Secret Committee, are OBLIGED to sign the letters 
which are written by the President of the Indian Board. 
If I choose to walk into Cannon Row from this Committee 
to draft a despatch to Lord Dalhousie, the Governor- 
General, I am certainly at liberty to do so without con- 
sulting the Chairman or uty of the Company at all; 
and they are bound to send the letter to India, according 
to the Act of Parliament, and to sign it, although it may 
happen that they do not agree with its contents. Take 
the case of determining to add another native territory to 
the — Com Snead by this | it be in the Secret 
De ent, I co’ , by this night’s mail, to the 
} a an any be an authority for him to march 
into that district, and the Chairman of the Company 
be obliged to sign the despatch, although he and the Di- 
rectors might think it an ill-advised step. The Chairman 
signs the ent drawn up by me, or under my advice,, 
authorising war or peace, or other great political events 
in India, upon which he has not been consulted, and on 
which he may not agree. There is no doubt that the law 
gives the President of the Board of Control that power! 


It is difficult to conceive what honest object 
can be answered, by keeping up any longer 
this pretended system of double government; 
or why Parliament should hesitate to recognise 
the fact, that in that system the real and only 
depository of all power is the Minister. When- 
ever the two powers come into conflict, the 
Company must yield to the Crown. It is the 
merest work of supererogation to appeal to 
history. Yet history is there to confirm, by 
modern instances, the teaching of common 
sense, 


They came into collision (says Mr. Sullivan) 3 in 1784, 
on the subject of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts ; in the same 
year, on restoration of Tanjore ; in 1788, on the pay- 
ment of additional troops, which it was proposed to send 
to India; in 1790, on the appointment of a Governor to 
Madras ; in 1801, on the ission of British shipping 
to the India trade; in 1806, upon the merits of 
Wellesley’s government ; in 1806, upon the appointment 
of a Governor-General ; in 1807, upon the recall of Lord 
William Bentinck from Madras ; in 1812, upon the recall 
of Sir George Barlow ; in 1813, upon the appointment of 
his successor; from 1814 to 1820, upon the revision of 
the internal administration of India, the employment of 
natives, the introduction of Puncha and the question 
of encouraging native troops disciplined in the European 
mode. In 1814, the Directors were compelled, by man- 
damus, to conform to the order of the Board, in case 
of Major Hart ; in 1833, by similar process, in the case of 
Messrs. Palmer of Hyderabad ; in 1834, they were threat- 
ened with a mandamus, in the case of certain creditors of 
the King of Oude ; in the same year, the two authorities 





+ Se. cures “ Remarks on the Affairs of India,” 
pp- 18, 19. 
2 “Remarks on the Affairs of India.” Pp. 16, 17. 
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fell out, on the question of the appointment of the Gover- 

por-General in succession to Lord William Bentinck ; 

they were in open conflict again, upon the subject of the 

“war, the Scinde conquest, the recall of Lord El- 

h, and the rights of the Emperor of Delhi. Thesé 

are the only instances of discord that have been proclaimed. 

How many others there may have been hushed up, can 
only be known by an inspection of the records. 

To diminish as much as possible the danger of 
these collisions, the two bodies have adopted the 
following cumbrous routine of communication. 
It should be premised that there is no “ per- 
sonal” communication between them, but that 
“at their business is transacted in writing!” * 

An unofficial copy of every proposed draft 
of a Court’s Despatch comes first to the Board, 
under the name of a “P.C.,” that is to say, 
“Previous Communication.” It is sent pri- 
vately, by the two “Chairs” of the India House, 
—the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman—and 
the object is to secure, beforehand, the signa- 
ture of the President to the document, when it 
shall come officially before him. But the 
“P. C.,” says Lord Broughton, is sometimes a 
bulky document ; and it is always accompanfed 
with the “collections,” or volumes of corre- 
spondence, imperial and local, on the subject to 
which it refers.t 

The “Senior Clerk,” of the department to 
which the subject belongs, has first to satisfy 
himself that the documents are fit to set before 
the Secretary. Having done se, he appends 
his own “notes and comments,” and then trans- 
mits the whole to the Secretary. The Secretary 
is required to superadd his own written contri- 
bution. The volume, ever increasing, at length 
rolls on to the door of the President. A tra- 
dition of Cannon-row supposes that the Presi- 
dent reads the “P. C.,” and all the notes and 
comments which have been written upon it, 
and refers to the “collections.” At all events 
he gives his decision. “That decision,” says 


* “Scheme for the Government of India.” P. 12. 

+ Commons’ Report (1850) on Official Salaries. See 
also Lord Broughton’s paper on the Board of Control ; in 
Commons’ Report (1852) on Indian Territories ; and Ib. 
Waterfield, Q. 520: Lord Ellen h, Q. 2265. Lord 
Broughton says:—“A financial despatch has 416 folio 
pages ;” and Mr. Waterfield, of the Board of Control, 
explains (522, 523) that these are “ bond Side peges of 
large paper, written in a very small band.” Lord 
Broughton adds:—“ Mr. Canning mentioned in the 
House of Commons, one in the Military Department, to 
which were attached 13,511 pages of ‘collections ;’ and 
there has recentiy been one, in the Revenue Department, 
With 16,263. In the same department, there was, in 
1845, a despatch, to which there appertained more than 

000 pages of ‘ collections,’ and the senior clerk’s notes 
on w uch occupied 49 closely written sides of folio 
paper.” Lord Ellenborough says :—“ If the Court were 
= send, as they might do, a letter (which I have seen) 

300 pages, with 18,000 or 20,000 pages of documents 
muchos to it, with a request that the Board would give 
their o inion within two months, the thing would be 
_ le—it could not be done: the only course that 
He Board of Control could pursue, in such a case, would 

to send it back altogether rejected !” 





Lord Broughton, “may be, entire approval of 
the *P. C.’—the nasaling of it—the substitu- 
tion of other paragraphs—or the partial altera- 
tion of them, in greater or less degree.” The 
decision being reduced to writing, is referred 
to the Chairman of the India House, accompa- 
nied by the “P. C.” and the “collections.” 
Perhaps the Chairman acquiesces; perhaps | 
he entirely dissents; perhaps he is inclined to 
a modification; but in either case the docu- 
ment—no longer a “P. C.,” but a “draft ”—is 
referred by him to the whole Court. Of all 
that has gone before, the Court of Directors and 
Committees are profoundly ignorant, as being 
merely private and unofficial communications, 
between individual members of the Court and 
the President of the Board. The avowed ob- 
ject of the “P. C.” system, according to Lord 
roughton, is “to enable the Board of Control 
to exercise, with much less of controversial dis- 
cussion, their invidious duty of controlling the 
proceedings of the twenty-four Directors!” Ad- 
vantageous as the evasion of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, thus naively announced, may be to the 
uliar views of the minister, it is more than 
doubtful whether the public service has the 
same reason to rejoice in it. Colonel Sykes, 
himself a Director, finds that, very far from 
lightening the labours of the Court of Directors, 
or their Committees, the “previous communica- 
tion” only renders it more difficult; inasmuch as 
it prejudges the question before the Committees 
by the conjoint opinions of the Board of Con- 
trol and the Chairs of the India House— 
opinions which, in the event of the Committees 
taking a different view, not only the Board, 
but the Chairs are, by virtue of their secret 
agreement, bound, right or wrong, to maintain. { 
evertheless, it frequently does happen that the 
“draft,” amended or unamended i“ the Presi- 
dentandChairman,receives some alteration in the 
Court. At all events, it has nowto be submitted 
officially to the inspection of the President of the 
Board. The senior clerk compares the “draft” 
with the copy of the “P.C.,” as settled by the 
President ; and the fact of their conformity or 
nonconformity is reported to the Secretary. If 
they agree, the formal sanction of the Board 
follows as a matter of course. Ifthey disagree, 
the labour recommences—the “collections” are 
again turned up, and “notes and comments” are 
again made by the Senior Clerk and by the Secre- 
tary ; and, according to the same agreeable fic- 
tion already noticed, Mr. Herries, or Sir Charles 
Wood, or any other President for the time being, 
“again peruses all the papers.” If it be the 
decision of the President to alter the “draft,” 
he must state his reasons, in “a formal letter” 
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to the Court; and they may send him “a letter 
of remonstrance.”” That letter must be “con- 
sidered and answered ;”’ but, the ultimate deci- 
sion of the President being now signified to the 
Court, the correspondence is at an end, and the 
Court have no duty but implicit obedience. 
Months, and even years, may have elapsed; the 
occasion which might have called for the des- 


patch may have passed away ; and the commu- 
nication may have become unsuitable and per- 
nicious. But the despatch is transmitted to 
India; the clerks of Leadenhall-street have to 
make another copy of the too-familiar docu- 
ment; and that copy is transmitted to Cannon- 
row, to attest the aelity of its scribes.* 


When we consider—(is the just observation of a late 
member of the Council of Madras)t—that the Govern- 
ment of India is emphatically declared to be a Govern- 
ment of that every, the most minute, transac- 
tions is not unfrequently recorded two or three times in 
India—that copies of these voluminous records are 
made in duplicate for the use of the two Departments 
in Engl that all despatches from the India House, 
as well as copies of all despatches received from India, 
must be sent to the Board of Control—that these des- 
patches are accompanied by such a mass of documents 
“as cannot be even examined without considerable 
labour and time—that they amount to 2000, 3000, 4000, 
5000, and occasionally to 20,000$ pages”—that the 
disputes which arise between the two departments are 
carried on in writing—that, from the first establishment 
of the Board of Control in 1784, down to the year 1830, 
no less than 20,000 communications in writing passed 
between these two bodies, some of which were of vast 

that no less than 21,508 folio volumes of re- 
cords were sent from India to England, between the 
years 1793 and 1829—that there has been a vast in- 
erease in this number since that time {—when we con- 
sider that at least one-half of this mountain of record 
is owing to the system of double agency which exists,— 
we shall see at what an enormous cost of money and 
waste of time the system is worked. 


It is evident that, under such a system of cor- 
respondence, delays of every kind must be con- 
stant and normal, and not unfrequently attended 
with fatal consequences. “In ORDINARY cases,” 
says the Secretary to the India House,|| “a 
period of six OR EIGHT MONTHS elapses, in this 
country, before the despatch is finally trans- 
mitted. The time occupied varies very much with 








Re Commons’ Ps (1852) on Indian Territories. 
+ Sullivan's“ Remarks on the Affairs of India,” &e. 
Pp. 28, 29. 
} Minutes of Evidence (1832). Pp. 23, 32. 
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the subject.” We however, have known cases of 
magnitude, where the despatch was not finally 
transmitted, until after a detention in this coun. 
try of FIFTEEN MONTHS. Nevertheless, acce 

ing the moderate computation of the India- 
House Secretary, we put it to any man of com- 
mon sense, how should Indian administration 


— under such a system ? 
. “Tt is in India,” says Mr. Campbell, “ that 
its defects are felt: it is there that the results 
are every day experienced.” The “double 
government” of Court and Board is more re- 
markable for duplicity than for government. 
“The anarchy of law,” which prevails (sa 
General Galloway) throughout India, is the 
logical and necessary result of that twofold ad- 
ministration. The business of two co-ordinate 
authorities is the business of neither; and in 
ractice, albeit not in theory, the authorities of 
denhall-street and Cannon-row are co-or- 
dinate. Itis admitted by Mr.Campbell,** “ that 
in the ordinary internal administration, the 
Intlia House, generally exercising the initiative, 
and possessing a knowledge of details which the 
Board has not, does in reality form, to a great 
extent, the effective Home Government of In- 
dia; and serious difference of opinion seldom 
arises between the Court and the Board. In 
political matters [i.e. peace and war], on the 
other hand, the power of the Board is absolute, 
undivided, and unchecked. Hitherto there has 
been this advantage (!) that, in ordinary matters, 
when a despatch is signed by the Directors, and 
sanctioned by the President [of the Board}, rt 
IS DIFFICULT TO FIX ON ANY INDIVIDUAL THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF ITS AUTHORSHIP, and & 
Radical, seeking for a victim, may sometimes 
be at fault! All must concur,” he thinks, “in 
considering it a most indispensable object to 
exclude, as much as possib e, the influence of 
political party and Parliamentary pressure!” In 
plain English, Indian administration is a cor- 
rupt compromise, between the Chairs and the 
President, by which the Court take the internal 
and the Board the external administration into 
their own hands, without apprehension of check 
or control—job they never so grossly. 

The ings of these two Home Councils 
of Government are shrouded from the public 
eye. “The absence of responsibility,” it was 
profoundly remarked by Charles Wynne, “is 
the vice which runs through the whole system; 
I mean, that responsibility to public opinion, 
which is the surest incentive to a due exercise 
of power.” In particular, the support of public 
opinion is practically denied to the Directors, 
simply because they especially are not responsible 
to it. Their elections and re-elections are de- 
termined by other considerations than those of 
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fitness or good desert. No doubt that, with the 
nt constituency—or “household brigade” 

as it is called by those who know it best—the 
candidates recommended by the Court are 
popular enough, and for very intelligible rea- 
sons. But “popularity,” as we are told on 
igh authority in such matters,* “is not the 
best test of efficiency ;” and nothing can be more 
icious than for Indians, actually in office, 
“to devote their time to canvassing, in order to 
secure their election on their retirement.” Not 
only is the present constituency quite incapable 
of appreciating the good or ill desert, the fitness 
or unfitness, of the candidates for the peculiar 
duties of the Direction, but the means of judg- 
ing of the conduct of those already elected are 
denied them. The acts and proceedings of 
every individual Director are derondes in the 
same impenetrable darkness, of sacred and in- 
violable confidence, which mantles those of the 
Court. Merit and character are useless pass- 
to the will of the constituency at the 

ndia House. The “House List” is your only 
safe credential ; and the Directors, imbecile and 
anile in their public policy, are not likely to 
inseribe on that list the names of men, capable 
of eclipsing their influence or of reforming their 
system. ere have been great names in the 
history of British India, but not one is to be 
found in the registers of the Direction. Lords 
Metcalfe, Wellesley, and William Bentinck, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Holt 
Mackenzie—these, and such as these, live in the 
grateful memory of the Indian people, and the 
merits of their services are known and celebrated 
in every other part of the world where huma- 
nity, honour, and statesmanship are prized, and 
t anguage of England is spoken—only, not 
in enhall-street. One of those illustrious 
servants became the foremost in the councils of 
his Sovereign; another, after putting the last 
seal to the emancipation of the West Indian, 
lived to become the saviour of our North-Ame- 
rican oo) the name of another is to this 
day the highest on the roll of diplomacy. But 
in the Courts of the India House they appear 
not. Moreover, the canvass is so long—ave- 
raging seven years, according to Mr. Campbell’s 
own computation, and it is a very moderate 
oné—so wearisome, and attended with circum- 
stances of so much humiliation to those born 
for better things, that it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why the first men in the service have 
hed to stoop to it. “The nature of the 
constituency,and the difficulties of the canvass,” 
it was well said by Lord Ellenborough,+ “really 








* “Scheme for the Government of India.” Pp. 36, 37 
Pa “Scheme for the Government of India” P. 31. 
mmons’ at on Indian Territories. Lord Ellen- 
borough, Q. 2305, 2308. 2312. Sir Herbert Maddock, 
‘nother witness, had just returned to this country from 
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do deter the most eminent men from becoming 
candidates for the Direction. There is no 
doubt that the inconvenience of the canvass 
deters the most eminent men from putting them- 
selves forward as candidates, I think it would 
be extremely desirable that there should be 
members who had filled high political situa- 
tions ; and that those selected should be named 
by the Government, on the recommendation of 
the Governor-General or Governors. Their ob- 
ject would be to recommend the most eminent 
men in the country. It would lead to their 
coming home somewhat earlier than they do 
now. It is because, with the present consti- 
tuency and canvass, you cannot hope to have 
the fittest men in the Court of Directors, that 
I object to it.” 

Colonel Sykes again is a Director of many 
years’ standing; and his avowed preference of 
paar by the Company has earned for him 
that consideration, at the India House, to which 
his long and honourable service in India itself 
better entitled him. It was his fate, he says, 
to undergo the ordeal of travelling about the 
country, canvassing the vetes of 413 persons 
in every grade of Fife, and attending Commit- 
tees for seven years, before he could obtain a 
seat in the Court of Directors: he stood two 
contested elections, and expended 22281. ; and 
he holds himself fortunate in getting in at last, 
with what he considers to have been an average 
sacrifice of money, time, and trouble. Sir 
William Young, he says, was occupied for 
eleven years in a similar canvass; and he men- 
tions other instances. Such a system, he has 
no doubt, operates to deter proper candidates 
from offering themselves to the proprietors for 
election. They will not condescend to undergo 
the ordeal. Men, who have distinguished them- 
selves in India, return to this country at a period 
of life, when the physical and mental drudgery 
of so degrading an occupation becomes espe- 
cially inconvenient. And, after all, there is the 
chance of being thrown out, and the whole la- 
bour lost.+ 


India, after a service of thirty-three years, and filling 
the highest political (which in Anglo-Indian phraseo] 
always means diplomatic) and administrative duties 
within the territory and beyond it. He had been Se- 
cretary to Government, and Member of Council, in 
Bengal; and, during the last three years of his service, 
he was Deputy-Governor of Bengal, and President of 
the Couneil, Vet he says—‘ I can only answer for my- 
self. Nothing would have been more gratifying and 
flattering to me, on my return from India, than to have 
been nominated to continued oneness in the ser- 
vice of India, as a Director of the t-India Company ; 
but, from all that I heard of the disagreeable circum- 
stances attending a canvass of the proprietors, I never 
thought of entering into it.” (Ibid. Maddock, Q. 1153. 
1234—1257.) Sir T.H.Maddock has since been elected 
to Parliament. 

¢t Commons’ get (1852) on Indian Territories, 
Sykes, Q. 1725—1758. 02 
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Sir James Weir Hogg would make but a 

r Dandolo ; and sorry senators are they who 
form his “ Honourable Court.” But the truth 
is, that there lies, at the bottom of all these un- 
toward proceedings, a spice of the old Venetian 
jealousy of greatness. For it is not merely 
candidates for the Direction who are slighted : 
it is that all “emeriti” are equally despised. 
One of the ablest and most experienced witnesses, 
examined before Mr. Bright’s Committee on the 
Indian Cotton question, was Major-General 
Briggs. He had been in actual service in India, 
during a period of “thirty-two years, within a 
few months,” both in the military and civil ser- 
vice. He had “seen a t deal of India, during 
the time that he served in those various capaci- 
ties ; he has, since his return to London, always 
manifested “a lively interest in her welfare ;” 
he has “done all he can for that country ;” 
and, with a view to serve India, he has pub- 
lished a work on the cultivation of cotton in 
India; and generally he has, “from time to time, 
collected and digested a large amount of infor- 
mation, with respect to that country.” He is 
then asked, whether he has been “frequently sent 
for, to the East-India House, to state opinions 
or to offer advice to the Directors, with a view 
to the welfare of India?” And his answer is 
“No. I have been in this country for ten years. 
But I have never been sent for to Leadenhall- 
street to be consulted. IfI had been sent for, 
I would have been happy to go, and it would 
have been my duty to do so.” He consoles 
himself, however, with .the consideration, that 
“he is not aware that they are in the habit of 
sending for persons, who have spent their time 
in the country, with the view of ascertaining 
from them the result of their experience and 
observation. They depend more upon the 
officially-recorded communications, than upon 
verbal ones.”* Such indeed is their invariable 
practice. Lord Metcalfe was quite as much 
neglected as General Briggs, and so was Lord 
William Bentinck. The Court of Directors 
“depended more upon officially recorded com- 
munications than upon the verbal communica- 
tions” of even a Metcalfe or a Bentinck. We 
remember to have been told by the present 
Lord Clifford, that he once had occasion to con- 
sult Lord William Bentinck, some time after 
his return from Calcutta. On rising to take 
leave, Lord Clifford offered some polite apology 
for the trouble he had given, but Lord illiam 
Bentinck at once stopped him with the obser- 
vation, “I assure your Lordship that this is the 
FIRST TIME since my return to England that I 
have had any conversation with ANY ONE on 
INDIAN PoLitics; and the longest I have had 
on any Indian subject until now: for the longest 





-° Commons’ Report (1848) on the Growth of Cotton 
in India. Briggs, Q. 1327—1329. 1667—1676. 


I remember to have had was one which lasted 
just nineteen minutes. It arose at the table of 
the President of the Indian Board; and the 
subject was a tiger-hunt in which I had taken 
part, and which I was asked to describe for 
the amusement of the minister !”" 

The Directors are all chosen by the Court of 
Proprietors. Personal votes are given by way 
of ballot ; proxies by open voting. A plurality 
of votes may be given by one and the same 
individual. At the three last contested elec- 
tions, the average number of votes actuall 
— was 2036. On the 14th April 1852, 
the latest period to which the official returns 
descend, the number of votes on the register 
was 2322; and these were divided amongst 
1765 proprietors, of whom not less than 253 
were servants of the Company. Natives of 
India are not members of this body, but many 
European foreigners are, and enjoy the same 
privileges with British subjects. Sex or age 
constitute no disability; and it is said that a vast 
proportion of those, who exercise the right of 
voting at every election of a merchant prince 
of India, are women and young children. No 
quorum is requisite to constitute a Court. It is 
a constituency, almost entirely unconnected 
with India, and so fluctuating and changeable, 
that it is never composed of the same materials 
for any two successive days. The qualification 
of the male, female, or infant proprietor, is the 
mere possession of certain shares in a capital 
stock of six millions; yielding, under Parlia- 
mentary guarantee, a dividend of ten and a half 
per cent., which he, she, or it, duly receives at 
quarter-day ; and for the security whereof, as 
well as for the sake of patronage at eve 
election of Directors, the vast majority of suc 
iy meg carefully record their votes for the 
“ House List,” as recommended by the Court.t 

It is now proposed by Lord Ellenborough, 
that this constituency should be very largely 
increased, and by a method which shall at the 
same time connect them with India, by means 
of the practical knowledge and experience of 
their elements. This is also the opinion of the 
natives themselves. Their petitions to Parlia- 
ment demand that Asiatics shall no longer be 
disqualified to sit and vote in the Court of 
Proprietors; that the power to vote by proxy 
shall be extended to persons resident in India; 
and that the possession of any kind of Com- 
pany’s paper, to the requisite amount, shall con- 
stitute a sufficient quahficetion for the office of 
Proprietor, and the rights which appertain to it.} 





+ M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, tit. East Iv- 
pies; Mirror of Parliament for 1833, Vol. III. p. 305; 
Commons’ Report (1852) on Indian Territories. J. @. 
Melvill. Q. 4—9; Ibid., App. p. 345. 
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We heartily concur in these suggestions, and 
to offer our own. The Government of 
ia must be assumed into the hands of Her 
Majesty. The Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control must be abolished. There 
must be but one Council of Government for 
India. The sole qualification for Membership 
should be a certain term of Indian residence or 
service. One half of the number should be 
nominated by the Crown, the other half elected 
by the enlarged and reformed Court of Pro- 
prietors. Every Member of Council should 
receive a salary of moderate amount. The 
term of office should be fixed; but the out- 
going Member should be capable of re-appoint- 
ment or re-election. A Secret Committee of 
the Council, having all its proceedings recorded, 
and the signatures of its Members duly affixed, 
with a view to future responsibility, might 
very advantageously replace that dangerous 
ine of misrule, the Secret Committee of the 
India House. The President of the Council 
should be, as the President of the Board of Con- 
trol actually is, a member of the Imperial 
Government, and liable, as such, to be dis- 
laced by the fluctuations of Cabinets. But the 
Conneil itself should be independent of all such 
vicissitudes. Bound to advise with his Coun- 
cil, the President should, nevertheless, be free 
to take upon himself the risk of contravening 
it. But, in that case, before his mandate could 
bind the obedience of the services in India, as 
Mr. Campbell has very properly suggested,* 
“it should first obtain the concurrence and sig- 
nature of the Prime Minister and two Secreta- 
ries of State.” For the rest, all the honours of 
the Court of Directors and the Board should 
be suffered to devolve upon the new Council. 
In this way, the mischiefs of the present dis- 
jointed system of home government might be 
effectually removed. There would then remain 
the reform of the local governments. 

Generally speaking, the Government of 
India, and even the subordinate Governments 
of the Presidencies, are, as nearly as possible, 
absolute. It is true that a Council—“ a passive, 
not an active, Council,” as Mr. Campbell 
pains himself to explaint—well paid withal, 
if 10,0002. a-year and upwards for every Mem- 
ber of Council be deemed good pay—are ap- 
pointed to advise the Governor-General; and, 

they be within his reach, he is certainly 
bound to consult them. But he is not bound to 
follow their counsel ;—and he avoids even the 
necessity of consultation, by putting a few hun- 
dred miles between his person and theirs.t The 
Council remain at Caleutta. The Governor- 
General “ habitually, and for years together,” 





* “ Scheme fi th G i: 2 
t Ibid. Po “4 e Government of India.” Pp. 45, 46. 


13 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, ss. 49. 50. 70. 


spends the hot season at Simla, and the cold 
season “in camp,” or on “ business tours ;” and 
it is to the Incky accident of a war with their 
Burmese neighbours, that the good people of 
Calcutta are indebted for the visit, which at 
this moment the Governor-General is paying 
them, for the first time for many years past !§ 

We can understand why such an arrange- 
ment, which leaves to Governors all real power, 
and luxurious sinecures to their advisers, || is not 
likely to be frequently disturbed, by complaints 
from either side to the Home Government. A 
similar understanding prevails, between the 
Governor-General and the Governors of the 
minor Presidencies. The Governor-General 
has “not only all the power,—to which,” quoth 
Mr. Campbell, “TI do not at all object,—but 
also all the labour. Every thing seems to fall 
on him.” He is obliged, as we learn from the 
same authority, to eal his Secretaries, “ in an 
irregular way, de facto ministers ;” that, even 
in this case, “ if the Government were REALLY 
to govern India,” the machinery “could not 
possibly be equal to all the duties ;” that “ the 
Governor-General is himself much overworked, 
and unable to attend to many important mat- 
ters ;” and that, as if this were not enough, 
“he has been also saddled with the local Go- 
vernment of Bengal ; which is simply another 
heavy load plac on the back of an overbur- 
dened beast.’”” We must add to these discou- 
ragements “another great ebstacle,”—also com- 
memorated by this strangest of all advocates, 
Mr. Campbell—the fact, namely, that, although 
twenty years have passed away, “THE WANT 
OF INFORMATION in regard to Madras and 
Bombay is greater now than at any former 
period ;” that “there has been, in the Supreme 
Government, no personal knowl of the 
other Presidencies ;” that no “ annual or gene- 
ral reports of their revenue systems, and such 
like matters, ANYWHERE exist; and that the 
Governor-General has had no leisure to visit 
them!” Such a conjunction of circumstances 
must go far to make the Governors of these 
minor Presidencies as independent of local 
control as the Governor-General himself. 

It is high time to deal sharply and thorough- 
ly with these flagrant mischiefs. The sinecure 
office of “ passive” Councillor must give way 





2 ‘Scheme for the Government of India.” Pp. 108, 


109. 

|| “They all,” says Mr. Campbell (“* Scheme for the 
Government of India,” p. 70), “‘ almost without excep- 
tion, merely look on their five years in Council, as the 
means of tranquilly accumulating a considerable sum, as 
the reward of past LESS LIBERALLY PAID SERVICES. (!) 
Their only personal care is to preserve their health, to 
make out (?) their time, and to carry home their savings ! 
They give their conscientious, and generally sound opi- 
nions,” and so forth! 
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to that of working member of a real and efficient 
board of ministers, not only consultative, but 
active. The Governor-General must be com- 
pelled to consult with such a Council, and, for 
that purpose, to reside at the seat of Govern- 
ment; or, if his absence be ever necessary, to 
take the Council in his company; and to go- 
vern India by the intervention of his ministers. 
The Councils of the minor Presidencies, being 
utterly useless, may then be swept away,—their 
Governors cut down into lieutenants,—and their 
armies consolidated with that of Bengal, to the 
general improvement of discipline, the removal 
of jealousies, and the retrenchment of expendi- 


ture. 
Closely connected with this division of our 
subject, there is one point, of urgent importance, 
which demands the immediate attention of the 
Legislature. We allude to the injurious and 
alarming tendency of the Indian Government,— 
exhausted as it is with the overgrowth of cen- 
tralisation, and the excess of empire,—to make 
new acquisitions of territory, at the expense of 
independent states, and too frequently at the 
sacrifice of policy, honour, and justice. What- 
ever may be the decision of the Legislature, as 
to the future government of the empire of the 
East, every new extention of that empire ought 
to be viewed with jealousy; and none must be 

itted, which involves the slightest deviation 
from that respect for treaties and international 
rights, for which the fame of British faith was 
in former times illustrious. 

Lord Dalhousie has announced the grand 
principle, on which he means to conduct these 
external relations of the Indian Government. 
“ It consists,” he says,* “in taking advantage 
of every just opportunity, to take possession of 
states, which may lapse in the midst of the terri- 
tories that already belong to us,—in thus getting 
rid of those petty intervening principalities,— 
and in extending THE UNIFORM APPLICATION OF 
OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT.” To accelerate 
the operation of this new doctrine of escheat, his 
Excellency has lately ordained, that a “lapse” 
shall be Sor vehrne | to have taken place, in 
every instance where a prince dies without 
heirs male of his body; although his crown ma 
have been hitherto transmissible to heirs nel, 
or to adopted heirs, or by election of the 
people ! + 

ow these same “ petty intervening princi- 
palities”” have been carefully, but somewhat 
aoe grouped by Mr. Campbell, under 
thirty-one heads. According to his enumera- 
tions which appears quite accurate, they cover 
an area of 690,261 square miles, inhabited by a 
population of 52,941,263 souls, and yielding an 





* Parliamentary Paper (March 1850). P. 80. 
Tt “ Are we bound by our Treaties ?” Pp. 5—10. 


annual revenue of 12,959,000/. to their native 
princes. Out of this revenue, so far as can be 
ascertained, the Company’s Government receive 
571,7721. a-year and upwards, besides a further 
charge for a contingent force, amounting to 
22,795 soldiers, maintained, under British offi- 
cers, at the expense of those states. The en- 
gagements on our side are “ protection and 
military defence,” with the single exception of 
Nepal, to which state we are bound merely by 
ties of “amity and friendship.” But, in the 
treaties of the “ Honourable Company,” words 
are vain breath, and have no meaning. For 
instance, our independent ally, Nepal, “ must 
abide by decisions of the British Government 
in certain cases.” The Bundelcund states, 
thirty-four in number, are equally independent 
of our interference in internal matters, “ but it 
is exercised when necessary. And, although 
with the vassals of Holkar and Scindiah we 
covenanted, that “they were to be absolute 
masters of their own territories and subjects, 
and that no British jurisdiction should be intro- 
duced,” it appears that “we have interfered, 
and do interkere, when circumstances,” in our 
judgment, “ have rendered it necessary.” In 
fine, there is not a single state, comprised in 
Mr. Campbell’s table, which does not habitually, 
and to the fullest degree, taste of the sweets of 
the Honourable Company’s “ interference.” } 

“ Interference,” in the official language of 
the India House, means arbitrary power. The 
organ employed by the Company in the exer- 
cise of this power is styled either “ Resident,” or 
“ Political Agent,” as the case may be. Nomi- 
nally accredited to the Court of the Sovereign, 
he is, in verity, himself the Sovereign. In the 
descriptive language of an illustrious Governor- 
General,§ he is “ more than King: clothed with 
a degree of state equal to that of royalty; 
acting the part rather of a schoolmaster 
dictator, than of the minister of a friendly 
power, professing to recognise the independence 
of its ally ;” sad, in short, exercising a juris- 
diction, “ which is totally incompatible with the 
royal dignity and authority.” It is to this 
new phase of the Company’s darling crotchet,— 
their “double government,”—that the nearly 
unanimous opinion of India attributes the so- 
much-deplored misgovernment of Oude, of the 
Nizam’s territory, and, generally, of all these 
“ protected ” states.|| 

Such, too, has ever been the opinion of her 
—_ statesmen. Lord Hastings and Sir 

omas Munro were of one mind in this re 
spect, however much their views on other im- 
portant matters were at variance. Lord Met- 
calfe has recorded his judgment, in terms of 


" $ “Modern India.” Pp. 151-159. 
§ Lord William Bentinck ;—Minute, 30th July 1831. 
|| “* Are we bound by our Treaties ?” P. 42. 
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and severity. According to 


much strength 
that ablest of Indian administrators, such a 


8 is neither more nor less than “ the 
setting up a jurisdiction, in counteraction of that 
of the ruler of the country, or at least separate 
from it; a jurisdiction, which is unwarrantable 
and mischievous, and ought, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be abolished.” Let us hear 
Lord William Bentinck again gn this point. 

The errors of our policy, in this respect, seem to have 
been, to interfere a great deal too much in all the petty 
details of the administration, and in the private and per- 
sonal arrangements of the Sovereign. .... If the Poli- 
tical ts for the most part were altogether removed, I 
believe it would be for the comfort of the Sovereign, for 
the advantage of good ye and for the real inter- 
ests of both states. It is impossible that this imperium 
in imperio can ever be successful. It is directly “one 
to every feeling and passion of human nature. If the 
Dewan is the creature of the Resident, ‘‘ the Prince,” as 
Sir Thomas Munro observes, ‘‘ will necessarily counteract 
his own minister.” If, as has frequently happened, the 
minister is supported by the Prince, but not by the Resi- 
dent, the influence of the latter is immediately courted by 
the faction in opposition ; and his intentions and conduct 
are, contrary to his own will, often misrepresented for 

purposes. Again, it often happens that an admi- 
nistration, offensive to the people, draws, or pretends to 
draw, 4 sanction to its proceedings, from the support of the 
British authority. 

It was in 1831, that these memorable lines 
were recorded by Lord William Bentinck. In 
1853, the corruptions of that system are still 
the disgrace of the Indian service. Oude con- 
tinue’ to be a by-word of reproach against us ; 
and Gujerat, for thirty years past, has pre- 
sented instances still more flagrant. * 

But the system yields troops and revenue, 
and must, therefore, be supported! We are 
not ambitious of controversy; nor shall we 
pause to inquire, how far Mr. Campbell has lost 
sight of that wise old maxim, that “even money 
may be bought too dear.”” We will not re- 
count—for Mr. Sullivan has saved us that trou- 
ble+—how, in 1802, from the Inrant Nawaub 
of Arcot,—whose ancestor established their as- 
cendancy in the Carnatic, and was formally re- 
coin by England and France at the Peace 
of Paris in 1763, as Sovereign of that territory, 
—the “Honourable Company” ExToRTED the 
whole of the same territory, upon condition of 
paying to him and his heirs a portion of its reve- 
nues, which it is now pro to reduce, or per- 
yi wy discontinue, because, forsooth, “ Prince 

rt has a smaller allowance ;”{ nor how, in 
the same year, they seized upon the antient 
and friendly territory of Tanjore, and, having 
granted the like conditions, are now deliberating, 
in like manner, how to set them aside; nor how, 
having excited by the blackest perfidy and 





* “Bombay Briberies: a Tale of the present Charter” 
(8d edit.). Pp.65—71; and Preface, >, Xe 

t “Are we bound by our Treaties ?” Pp. 35—54. 

} “Modern India.” P, 154. 


breach of treaties the bitter enmity of Hyder Ali, 
they are now thinking of making of that enmity 
a pretext, for robbing his descendants of the 
annuity which, by their guarantee of the treaty 
with the Rajah of Mysore, and their subseqnent 
occupation of Mysore itself, they are bound to pay 
to those princes; nor how,—having stipulated in 
1803, with the king of Delhi, to settle upon that 
important political card in the then quarrel with 
the Mahrattas, “if he would throw himself upon 
the protection of the British (?) Government,” 
a territory round the city of Delhi, as a Crown 
domain,—they not only deliberately violated 
that solemn obligation, when they had gotten 
him into their hands, but have more than once 
since attempted to trench upon the contemptible 
stipend, which they had substituted in lieu of the 
promised cession; nor how, after having gra- 
dually enhanced the subsidy, payable by the 
king of Oude, from 250,000/. to 760,000/.— 
after having extorted from him, for nine years, 
340,000/. annually above his treaty-obligation— 
after saddling him, as usual in such cases, with 
the cost of enormous establishments, and drain- 
ing Oude of specie—after coercing their ally 
into the surrender of more than one-half of his 
territory — after wheedling him ont of loans, 
to the tune of more than 2,500,000/. in 1815, 
and of 1,500,000/. in 1825, when their own trea- 
sury was exhausted, and their credit at the 
lowest ebb—and after reducing the remainder of 
his kingdom, thus exhausted by their exactions, 
to the utmost anarchy and ruin, by their or- 
ganised system of a PG ugh the 
medium of a meddling Resident,—it is now pro- 
peer to threaten him with extinction, because 
is realm is disordered, and because—his tribute 
and contingents excepted—“ he contributes no- 
thing to the expenses of the state ;”§ nor how, 
upon pretext of a demand of 400,000/. upon 
the Nizam, another “ally,” for subsidy, they 
took from him territory of the cae of 
600,000/.; nor how, being engaged by wony 
to furnish him with so many men for so muc 
money, the Company, mero motu, have dimi- 
nished the number of men, but compelled full 
porenet of the money; nor how, having saddled 
im besides with the permanent maintenance of 





3 “ Modern India,” pp. 161—165. “ It is the British (?) 
Government,” confess the Court of Directors, in a des- 
patch on the subject of Oude, “ which, by a systematic 
suppression of all attempts at resistance, has prolonged 
to the present time a state of disorganisation, which can 
nowhere attain permanence, except where the short- 
sightedness and rapacity of a semi-barbarous govern- 
ment is [are] armed with the mili strength of a 
civilised one!” (1 October 1828 ; Parl. Pa. 1832, p. 418). 
Nevertheless we learn by the last mail that the an- 
nexation of Oude by that Government, on pretence of 
“ organising” it, is now on the very eve of being ac- 
complished! The same mail brings similar intelli- 
gence with respect to Lord Dalhousie’s views on the 
Nizam. 
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another body of wpe which by treaty he was 
bound to produce only in war, Lord Dalhousie 
is threatening him also with the confiscation of 
his territory, because of the failure of the now 
thoroughly exhausted prince in the payment 
of this last contingent, and because of the dis- 
orders which European intervention has pro- 
duced; nor how, in 1849, after provoking a re- 
bellion of the Sikh subjects of their ward, Dhu- 
leep Singh, the 1vranT Rajah of Lahore, they, 
his guardians, and regents of his kingdom, vi- 
sited upon his head their own misdeeds, and 
confiscated “ his dominions and his diamonds” 
to their own use! 

All this we by ;—for it belongs to public 
morals, and the ethics of the East-India Com- 
pany are their own; and we have too much 
respect for a position to which we have no clue, 
to think of assailing it. 

But at least the tribute of these states, which 
is not far short of a million a year, without in- 
cluding their military contingents, is worth pre- 
serving. The sums lavished upon Residents, 
Political Agents, and “sic like cattle,” to bor- 
row a phrase from Bailie Nicol Jarvie, are con- 
siderable, and might be better spent. More- 
over, neither the Reeeine Government of In- 
dia, nor the Governments of the minor Presi- 
dencies, are in need of additional work. The 
Company will do justice to our good sense and 
moderation. These are arguments of a most 
commercial character, and should go home to 
the bosoms of those whom we address. 

But there is something far worse in con- 
templation than interference. There is annexa- 
tion in the wind. Again we cast to the winds 
all silly considerations about honour, genero- 
sity, reputation, aye, and honesty. t us 
consult experience, and consider the cost of 
such crimes, Putting aside Pegu, too recently 
acquired for us in fairness to use it as an illus- 
tration, we find that, within the last ten years, 
the Company have absorbed Scinde, Sattara, 
and the Punjab, besides two petty states. Sat- 
tara, previously to that event, was confessed by 
the Court of Directors to be the model state of 
India ; her people, to be far more contented and 

rosperous than the Company’s serfs ; her expen- 

iture, to be moderate; her revenue, to be greatl 
in excess of expenditure, From Scinde the Com- 
pany had received a lar tribute of 30,000/. 
a-year; and from the Punjab one of 230,000/. 
a-year. The Company’s account with those 
territories, now that they have been annexed, 
stands thus :—For Sattara there is a yearly de- 
ficit of 30,000/. ; for Scinde (including the loss 
of tribute), one of 230,000/.; and for the 
—— (also including the loss of tribute), one 
of 90,000/. This tremendous deficiency is said 





* “Are we bound by our Treaties?” Pp. 11—13, 
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to be exclusive of military charges, which, in 
Scinde alone, amount to 200, .more.* For 
the coming year, certainly, it is estimated 
that, in the Punjab, there will be an addition of 
140,000/. to the revenue; but then, unfortu. 
nately, it is estimated that the expenditure will 
be also increased by charges amounting to 
380,000/. Mr. Campbell, who is nevertheless 
the advocate for wholesale annexation, himself 
confesses that, “whereas the whole expenses 
in India, exclusive of the debt, were for 
merly sixty-six per cent., they are now seventy- 
six per cent. on the revenues!”+ Mr. Sul 
livan, from whose pamphlet we have extracted 
these particulars, observes with great truth— 
“We have been chanting the same di 
for nearly a century ; great expectations from 
every ——- of territory; and corre- 
sponding disappointments, all proceeding from 
the same cause, viz. that OUR CHARGES INVA- 
RIABLY GROW FASTER THAN OUR RECEIPTS.” 
Putting it, then, as the merest question of 
profit and loss, which ever found its way into 
the Company’s | , we still cannot under- 
stand the policy of Lord Dalhousie, nor the 
approbation which that policy has received 
from Mr. Campbell and the Court of Directors. 
“ It being clear,” to use Mr. Sullivan’s words, 
“ that we shall not be the richer for robbing 
our helpless allies of their possessions,” but 
considerably the poorer for it,—it really seems 
far better to obey Acts of Parliament, which 
declare that “the pursuit of schemes of con- 
quest in India is repugnant to the honour and 
policy of the British nation,” than to follow 
the Marquis of Dalhousie in a fortune-hunting 
crusade against every native prince who hap- 
pens to leave no “male heir of his body,” to 
succeed to his dominions after his demise. 
Surely the empire of the Company is already 
far too unwieldy, for the machinery which they 
have at their disposal. What, then, will it 
be, when 53,000,000 of new subjects, and nearly 
700,000,000 of square miles of fresh territory, 
are added to their dominion? “ The belief of 
the Indian chiefs,” said Mir Shahamut Ali,t in 
1848, “is, that the British (?) Government 
breaks its treaties whenever it finds it convenient 
to do so for its own interests.” In the present in- 
stance it has gone much further. In — 
by way of escheat upon failure of an estate tail, 





+ ‘Modern India.” P.439. We have purposely ex- 
cluded Pegu from the account, for the reasons we have 
mentioned. But we cannot help saying that Pegu is not 
likely to be any exception to this general rule. Al ’ 
as we learn from the Calcutta Englishman (Feb. 1, 1853), 
the pauperising and demoralising system of the Company 
has been introduced there, in all its severity. The trade 
of Rangoon is “ clogged with burthensome imposts ;” and 
‘*many most respectable representatives of Calcutta 
houses have, in consequence, left in great disgust.” 

t “ Notes and Opinions of a Native.” Pp. 57, 58. 
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the dominions of princes, who have died leav- 
ing heirs general, but not heirs male of their 
bodies, the “ British Government” in India is 
breaking treaties, not for the convenience of its 
interests, but greatly to their prejudice, and 
apparently out of the very wantonness of mis- 
chief 


The interposition of Parliament is therefore, 
more than ever, become a matter of urgent 
necessity, to the settlement of the relations of 
the Indian Government with the native states. 
The opportunity is afforded in the revision of 
the constitution of the Government, now ac- 
tually in progress; and we trust that it will 
not be lost. And now let us look, once more, 
to the condition of the natives in our own terri- 
tories. 

To the Governor-General in Council the 

wer of making laws for all India has been 
confided by Parliament—an experiment of the 
last twenty years. From that body, the natives 
of India are excluded by routine or lation, 
“albeit expressly qualified by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” In their petitions, they pray that Par- 
liament will divide the Supreme Council into 
two branches, executive and legislative; that 
they may be admitted to the latter; and that 
it may be so constituted as to give them the 
clear majority; and that their ordinances 
may not be disallowed in England, save by 
authority of Parliament. The sen is _ 
and unreasonable. Yet the field ought to 
enlarged. The admission of worthy and expe- 
rienced persons resident in India, Europeans 
and natives—merchants, bankers, planters, and 
the like—but entirely unconnected with the 
service, covenanted or uncovenanted—would 
be a most beneficial measure. The Executive 
should be required, not empowered, to appoint 
from the classes in question. Experience shews 
that the concessions made, by the Act of 1833, 
to the just demands of the uncovenanted Euro- 
— and the natives of the soil, have been de- 

uded of their operation, merely because a 
discretion was unwisely left to the Company’s 
Government. 

We question the policy of our ao wae Te | 
too frequently, or overmuch, in questions, whic 
a local assembly, com of persons in whom 
the several classes of the community may be 
reasonably supposed to place confidence, have 
determined. If the Court and the Board were 
to be abolished to-morrow, and an efficient 
Council for India set up in their place, even 
then we should not be disposed to leave, in the 

ds of the Imperial Government, their pre- 
sent absolute power of disallowance. hat 
power might very safely be allowed to devolve 
upon Parliament. 

It is idle to allege, against these claims of the 
natives, that the “service” alone are adequate 


to the Government of India, or to advocate, in 
any way, the claims of professional monopoly. 
Eight hundred “ covenanted,” and a thousand 
“ uncovenanted ” Europeans, are clearly inade- 
quate to the satisfactory administration of a vast 
empire like India, and its native inhabitants. 
Those interests, we think, will be better at- 
tended to, when the administration is left more 
largely to the people themselves. They are 
in every way fitted for the trial ;—and, aliens 
and helots as they are made, upon their own soil, 
by the practice of the Company, they yet are, 
by the law of England, the Queen’s natural- 
born British subjects. With few exceptions,— 
and those, as Colonel Outram most clearly has 
shewn,* of the very worst and the most cor- 
rupted, because the rhost Europeanised ene 
them,—they find the way to every honourable 
distinction closed in their face. For them, 
“there is no barkat (profit) in the present sys- 
tem.” They are strangers in their native land, 
and they willingly abandon it, to seek for one 
resenting less oppression and injustice. Mir 
Bhahamut Ali clk. us + that the number of emi- 
rants, even into Oude—distracted as is that 
— by our intervention—is very conside- 
rable. “It is a notorious fact,’ says the Ma- 
dras Atheneum again (28th August 1852), 
“ that thousands of British subjects have emi- 
ted, into the Hyderabad territory, from the 
istricts of Guntoor and Musulipatam, through 
inability to appreciate the superior blessings of 
Saxon government. They have thus openly 
thrown themselves upon the protection of the 
Nizam, and annexed themselves to his domi- 
nions.” 

Amongst those who stay at home, dissatisfac- 
tion is universal—disaffection by no means un- 
known. It is not in human nature that it should. 
And yet, in the face of these admitted facts, this 
proved inefficiency, this notorious expatriation 
of subjects, and these wide-spread discontents, 
we have Mr. Campbell, in the name of the 
“service,” now coming forward, and declaring 
to all the world, thatt “ our Government must 
be the purest despotism ; that the idea of giving 
any actual power to the natives is altogether 
chimerical and impossible; and that it is not 
even possible to prepare them IN ANY WAY for 
freedom !” It is sport to see the engineer hoist 
with his own petard ;—and the Mr. Campbell of 
1852 shall give the Mr. Campbell of 1 his 
very sufficient refutation. 

“We have never in any degree,” he said, 
“become permanent residents in the country. 
All superior offices have constantly been filled 
by an influx of fresh Europeans. We have 





* Blue-Books (No. 560), Sess. 1852. Part II. p. 1385. 
+ * Notes of a Native,” p. 94. 
¢ “‘ Scheme for the Government of India,” pp. 101, 102. 
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not become, like ALL previous conquerors, in 
any degree Hindwized. As there has been a 
constant succession of TOTAL STRANGERS in 
every appointment, it follows that the Govern- 
ment must be ENTIRELY carried on upon 

neral principles, with little aid from local 
Saawtedes and experience.” So much for the 
superior officers! Of these subordinates, he 
says that “so many charges, true and false, 
are brought forward—the receipt of presents, 
and such offences of the second degree of 
atrocity, are TRULY CHARGEABLE against so 
MANY, &e.—that hardly any man has passed 
his life, in the service of Government, without 
having been, at some time or other, ejected frum 
some appointment, for some miscon- 
duct!’* Lowas Mr. Campbell’s opinion may 
be of the natives, and their capacity to govern 
themselves,—with the “local experience” to 
guide, and the remembrance of several thou- 
sand years of successful self-government to 
encourage them in the experiment,—it can 
scarcely be lower than his opinion was of 
European capacity a short twelvemonth back. 
But on this point, again, we are not left en- 
tirely to conjecture. What the natives of India 
really are, the following passages, selected at 
random from the more elaborate work, will 
enable our readers to determine. 

Of their “ industrial energy,” the most im- 


" portant point in distinguishing the character of 


different races, he said +— 

In this respect the character of the mass of the natives 
of India is pEcIDEDEDLY e@oop. They have none of the 
laziness or the apathy of the Cert or the Necro;” [0 
Morven! O Erin !] “and the more they get the more they 
want. The world does not produce better men of business 
than some of the native shereshtadars, or heads of offices ; 
men whose quickness, memory, method, skill, and know- 
ledge of official detail, are quite surprising ; whose fluency 
of pen and language no European could surpass ; and the 
common native clerks are a remarkably intelligent class. 
Perhaps good clerks are more abundant, better, and cheaper, 
in proportion to other labour, than in any country in Eu- 
rope. Their weavers I should think at least equal to 
our hand-loom weavers. Their carpenters and black- 
smiths have wonderful skill, with small means. Agri- 
culture is an art in which they are most remarkable. 
The proof of their excellence is in the crops they raise, 
and the fact that, with all our Tark, no European has 
EveER been able to compete with them for a moment, IN 
ANY AGRICULTURAL Propuct, though he can get land and 
labour as cheap as they can. The fields are ploughed and 
re-ploughed a dozen times, and reduced to powder, with- 
out a clod or knot. An English farmer would be asto- 
nishedeto see grain-crops, where it may not have rained 
for three or four mon The rotation of crops is well 
understood ; the capital expended not inconsiderable. Re- 
mya experiments seem to shew, that no one article can 

successfully cultivated on European principles. 


Of their moral and intellectual qualities for 
vernment, the state of their education, and 
their progress in acquirements, he says : {— 


I cannot attribute to normal education, furnished by ug, 
but rather to a spontaneous (!) on InDiGENous 
Fpvcation (!) the greatly increased quantity and quality 
of the native agency, Now AVAILABLE for the service of 
Government ; and which nas enabled us, of late years, s9 
largely to avail ourselves of their services, IN ALL DEPART« 
MENTS, AND IN A SUPERIOR GRADE OF OFFIcE. An educa- 
tion of this kind has nor been furnished in the chief 
government schools. For a cheap and practical edu. 
cation, the natives shew every disposition w they have 
the opportunity. Their intellects are excellent. 
are remarkable for a mathematical clearness of the heal 
and talent for figures and exact sciences, which is not 
general with us; and it is worthy of note, that this talent 
is found most remarkably in the purer Hindu races. The 
lowest of the people, if fate raises him to be an emperor, 
makes himself quite at home in his new situation, and 
shews an aptitude of manner and conduct, unknown to 
Europeans similarly situated. The lowest classes are, to 
the full, as good and intelligent as with us: indeed, they 
are much more versed in the affairs of life, plead their 
causes better, make more intelligent witnesses, 3 and have 
many virtues. They have large family circles, and, 
within those circles have many social virtues, and assist 
and support each other to an admirable extent. Families 
poate live together, as on the Continent; and the 
young men, who go out to service, return, and remit 
money most dutifully to their families. A feature of 
their social system is their mode of supporting paupers. 
No provision has ever been made by Government ; but, 
being left to itself, the evil provides its own remedy. In 
India,—excepting what is due to private benevolence, 
casual charity, or benevolent institutions, — Every 
FAMILY SUPPORTS ITS OWN POOR; and public relief is 
never expected or ~ What is wanting to small 
cultivators is supplied by their union in village commu- 
nities. The fe nal our policy has hitherto been to 
dissolve these village institutions. In our newly-acquired 
territory beyond the Jumna [Punjab] the village commu- 
nities are all perfect,—THE COUNTRY PEOPLE GENERALLY 
IN A MORE SATISFACTORY STATE THAN ANYWHERE EISE, 
—and the revenue is realised, with a punctuality and 
ease, such as has not been experienced under any other 
system. Each village is REPRESENTED, by its Punch or 
Committee of Management ; and they have always been 
accustomed to make common payments, in their corporate 
character. The people enjoy rights and profits, which 
they have not elsewhere. They are very amenable to 
reason, and to the revenue authorities, to-whom they look 
up, and with whom they hold familiar intercourse and 
discussion on all points. As a specimen, I shall quote 
the last year of the last district of which I was in charge, 
that of Loodianah. Some balances of land revenue had 
remained, at the end of the year 1848. The land reve- 
nue, demanded for 1849-50, amounted to 85,000/. Every 
farthing of the demand from the whole district, both 
former balances and the revenue of the current year, was 
collected ; and I sent up statements of balances “blank 7” 
having, BY THE MEDIUM OF THE CORPORATE INSTITUTIONS, 
collected, with this degree of punctuality, from about 
30,000 proprietors. SALES HAVE NOT YET BEEN RE- 
sorTED TO. I do not say that the communities can be 


% The following we extract from the speech 
of the Chairman of the East-India Company at the 
first half-yearly examination for last year, of the stu- 
dents at Haileybury College :—‘“ Let me call your atten- 
tion to the exertions, making by the natives of India in 
the present day. European science and European litera- 
ture are now studied in India, not only with diligence, 
but with success. The examinations on those subjects, 
passed by native students, shew little, if any, inferiority n 

parison with Europeans. They have become compe- 








* “ Modern India,” pp. 202, 203. 298. 
+ Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 64, 65. 294. 
t Ib. pp. 189, 190, 60-—64, 66, 67, 344, 338, 348, 349. 


titors with you in your own field of action, and on ground 
hitherto untrodden by them ; and, unless you sustain the 
race with additional zeal and energy, they may pass you. 
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reconstructed, at Madras and other places; but I am 
not sure that sufficient attempt has been made to recon- 
struct and make the most of them, and think that THEY 
HAVE BEEN WANTONLY BROKEN UP. 


Here Mr. Campbell has put his hand upon 
India’s death-wound. All her evils, moral and 
social, are of foreign planting :—-none of “ spon- 
taneous grafting,” — to use a favorite phrase 
of his—nor of indigenous growth.” The very 
vices which he loves to believe peculiar to her 
people, and not shared in by our own country- 
men,— at least not to any extent,”—belong to 
the same category. They are all traceable to 
the same wanton, selfish, and shortsighted 
mania for destroying every popular institution, 
and substituting nothing in its room, which 
distinguishes the Company from all preceding 
“conquerors ”—or “ liberators ’”—of the Indian 
people. Faintly does Mr. Campbell himself, in 
another passage, bear testimony to this unpala- 
table fact. 

Tar ricuts, he says,* of THE DIFFERENT CLASSES ARE 
UNSETTLED BY ANARCHY, AND RENDERED UNCERTAIN BY 
a NEW system. It must be observed that, among the 

is and unwarlike Hindu races, there is a great 
proneness to cunning and litigious arts. But, among the 
1, tribes of the north, [where the village system 
ins}, I doubt whether it would be much more so than 
with Europeans under similar circumstances, if not encou- 
raged by a peculiar system. Oaths are administered 
among themselves, with peculiar sanctions, more of re- 
markable bindingness and efficacy, and very seldom falsel 
sworn. The natives have pretty strongly what we c 
“the moral sense.” They certainly are a not cruel or 
bloodyminded people, and do not generally commit so great 
atrocities as barbarous and excited Euro’ . It is not 
unlikely, that the cunning and untruthful character of 
the natives may be the result of continued and repeated 
POLITICAL SLAVERY, leading the vanquished to have re- 
course to cunning arts. Zhey have so long lived under an 
ALIEN AND DESPOTIC GOVERNMENT, that they feel litile 
bound to assist it. In the pursuit of criminals, and such 
matters, IF A MAN IS IMMEDIATELY TOUCHED HIMSELF, he 
is active enough; but, 80 LONG AS THIS IS NOT THE CASE, 
he moves not in the matter, and renders little assistance.” 

We found India in the enjoyment of the 
most perfect system of self-government. Every 

i was a perfect municipality—a_ political 
“ integer n — strictly analogous to the “ upland 
town” or “hamlet” of England—and group- 
ing itself with the neighbouring villages into 
greater municipalities: viz. the Pe nnah, or 
“hundred ;” the Chakla, or “shire;” and the 
Cirear, or “province;” and the constitution of 
each of these greater municipalities was strictly 
analogous to that of the Village. A system of 
seignorial and collective frankpledge prevailed 
m every one of these Villages. The Ze- 
mindar (literally “landkeeper ”) answered to 
the “ Lord’s Reeve;” while the Ayengandeas, 
claiming by birth and free election, were the 
exact counterpart of the “ Men of the Town- 
ro a Neither Rajah nor Padishah could law- 
fully intermeddle—nor was it their policy to do 


# “ Modern India.” Pp. 61—63. 





so—with any one function of the municipal 
order, from the assessment of the stipulated 
share of contribution, down to the meanest 
matter of internal police. On the other hand, 
the Zemindar personally, and the Men collec- 
tively, were responsible that those functions were 
duly performed. In later times, the Cazi adju- 
dicated in civil suits, but, in other respects, the 
Zemindar continued to exercise the fiscal and 
judicial authority of the body politic. The 
Ayengandeas, whose office it was to aid him in 
the exercise of that authority, were also charged 
to guard their commune against the possibility of 
abuse. The chief of these— indifferently called the 
Patel, Mokaddam, Mandal, and Reddi—repre- 
sented the village, but only so far as his man- 
date allowed, in its external relations with the 
central Government, or with the neighbouring 
communities ; and he had his place as such at 
the “Punch,” or Congress, of the Pergunnah, 
the Chakla, and the Cirear. The duties of the 
Kavel, Thannadar, or Pasban (watchman), 
need no explanation. One district alone, Burd- 
wan, possessed 2400 of them, besides 19,000 
paiks, or constables, of the Zemindar. Like 
the constable of the old English township, the 
watchman of the Indian village had no other 
remuneration, than the privilege of holding 
his share of the village lands tax-free.+ 

“ Under this form of municipal government,” say the 
Commons’ Committee of 1812,¢ “the inhabitants of the 
country have lived from tinfe immemorial. The boun- 
daries of the villages have been but seldom altered; and 
though the vill themselves have been sometimes 
injured, and even desolated, by war, famine, and disease, 
the same names, the same limits, the same interests, and, 
even the same families, have continued for . The 
inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the break- 
ing-up and dividing of kingdoms. While the village 
remains entire, they care not to what power it is trans- 
ferred, or to what sovereign it devolves. Its internal 
Pe a pomeies pashen a wae Paes is nate head 
inhabi » and s' acts as e u an S- 
trate, and collector or renter of tte village sited 

It is the proud boast of the Company, that 
they have swept away all these free institutions 
wherever it was possible to do so. But, in their 
ambition thus to eclipse the fame of Menu, “ it 
seems,” says Mr. Wilson, “to be forgotten that, 
for centuries prior to the introduction of Euro- 
pean agency, law and justice had been admi- 
nistered solely by natives. Yet society had 
been held together; and there had been times 
when, according to the testimony of travellers 
and historians, India had been populous and 
flourishing, the people thriving and happy. 
This was still the case in some parts of the 
country; and, if it was not so more generally, 
the cause was to be found in the absence of good 
government.” Itseems to be likewise forgotten by 





+ “ History of India.” Voi I.,, pp. 393—407. 
} “Fifth Report of the Committee of 1812.” P. 85, 
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these “liberators ” of India, that the first stipu- 
lated condition of the cession which gave them 
rule in Bengal, imposed an obligation—guaran- 
teed afterwards by Parliament itself—“ to pro- 
tect the Indian subjects of Britain in their 
rights, according to the laws and constitution of 
India.””* 

The Company’s Government have, neverthe- 
less, p ed to the abolition of that constitu- 
tion and those laws which they were thus 
sworn to defend, and in their place to intro- 
duce—we quote Mr. Wilson’s own language +— 
“the costly and complicated machinery of an 
administration, ill suited to the condition of the 
society on which it has been foreed—the slow 
and imperfect distribution of justice—the feeble 
and vicious organisation of the police—and the 
perpetual and exhausting drain upon the public 
revenue ;’’—evils which have ever since remained 
the standing grievances of India, and to which 
the attention of Parliament is now being forced, 
by the groans of its suffering inhabitants. 

In 1793, the Zemindars were summarily de- 
prived of their authority. The allowances, for- 
merly made to them for the expenses of their 
police thannas, were withdrawn by the Govern- 
ment; and they were suffered to indemnify 
themselves, at the expense of the thannadars 
(watchmen) under them. The “ paiks,” (consta- 
bles) were dismissed; the village thannadars 
and pasbans were deprived of their lands; and 
the effect of the change, say the Court, was “to 
reduce the native police to a state of want, 
which drove them to a life of robbery and 

lunder for a subsistence.”” In their place, a 
ew English judges and magistrates, with a 
staff of police, were appointed to keep the 
pees, each within his own jurisdiction of at 
east “twenty miles square,” and occasionally 
“at a hundred miles distance from the place 
where the Zilla Judge resided.” The “ police 
staff,” for each of these jurisdictions, consisted 
of one chief government constable, called the 
Daroga, with sometimes twenty, but never 
more than fifty men at his disposal; and, as 
he and his men were all wretchedly paid, they 
were all necessarily corrupt. Dakoity (gang 
robbery), and every other description of rapine 
and outrage had been, for some years past, on 
the increase, under the Company’s administra- 
tion. They now overspread the land like a torrent. 

To meet the evil, only one resource occurred 
to the infatuated Government; the creation, 
namely, of two superintendents of police, armed 
with extraordinary powers, and well furnished 
with goyendas, or spies: “a scourge,” says Mr. 
Wilson, t “almost as severe as Dakoity itself.” 
“Under noarrangement hitherto tried has the effi- 

* See Regulation I., Preamble. 


+ “History of India,” by Horace Hayman Wilson 
M.A., P.RS., &, &. Vol. 1. p. 422. ; 
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ciency of the police,” we quote from the Govern: 
ment Minute of the 24th of November 1810,5 
“ been independent of the agency of informers and 
spies. The offer of a specific reward of ten 
rupees for every Dakoit, payable on the convic- 
tion of the offender, was authorised in 1792, 
Under that encouragement, the profession of a 
goyenda first took its rise, and speedily spread 
itself over the country. Every thanna soon had 
its set of goyendas, plying for occupation, with 
the avowed countenance of the Daroga, who 
shared with them the head-money for Dakoits, 
convicted on evidence marshalled by them; and 
the specious offers of professed goyendas occa- 
sionally induced incautious magistrates, to 
entrust them with GENERAL WARRANTS and 
INDEFINITE COMMISSIONS, for the apprehen- 
sion of criminals, in places particularly infested 
by robbers, or sometimes in consequence of the 
perpetration of a peculiarly heinous dakoity.” 

he necessity of the case constitutes, says Mr. 
Campbell, the justification of the Government 
in employing — for they continue to employ 
—so delicate and dangerous an instrument” 
—thus he describes the spy system—“ that it is 
very difficult to prevent the police and appro- 
vers from establishing a system of terrorism, 
and plundering the innocent by means of it.” | 
But we agree with Mr. Wilson, both in the 
opinion, that a system so age. | wicked is 
to be justified by no necessity ; , secondly, 
in denying that any necessity exists, or ever 
existed. He gives one instance of a remarkable 
kind in proof of this assertion. 

In one district, at least, that of Burdwan, gang-rob- 
bery, once as prevalent there as in other was nearly 
extinguished, in the course of a twelvemonth, by very diffe- 
rent measures. The instruments employed were the neg- 
lected and undervalued institutions of the country, animated 
by skilful superintendence and encouragement. The land- 
holders and head-men of the villages, and of various 
trades, were called upon to enter into engagements, for 
the performance of those duties which, it was personally 
oe to them, they were expected to fulfil; and the 
village watchmen were punished for neglect or connivance, 
and rewarded for courage and good conduct. Attempts, [of 
Government] to deprive them of their service-lands, were 
sedulously resisted, and the villagers were encouraged to 
give them more liberal subsistence. In this instance, it 
was unequivocally shewn, that THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
PEOPLE WAS TO HE HAD, AND THAT, WHEN HAD, IT was 
EFFICACIOUS.” 


Mr. Butterworth Bayley was the magistrate 
who did this good work. But he stood oleae 
in his wisdom and philanthropy ; and the exam- 
ple was lost upon the imbecility of Govern- 
ment. ‘ Notwithstanding this evidence,” says 
Mr. Wilson, “ of the feasibility of a different sys- 
tem, NO ATTEMPT WAS made to act upon it, on 
a more extensive scale.” With equal industry, 








; Vol. I. ad cale. 
Fifth Report of 1812. Pp. 74—76. 
|| ** Modern India.” P. 463. 
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but as vainly, did Mir Shahamut Ali,* in 1848, 
endeavour to impress upon his honourable 
masters the example of Malwa, and other native 
states, where the crime of dakoity is effectually put 
down, by means similar to those employed, in 
Burdwan, by Mr. Butterworth Bayley. “Ihave 
known instances,” he said,t “ where Euro- 
pean officers have revived the old system, as a 
temporary measure; and it had the desired 
effect, of imposing a sense of responsibility no 
the proprietors, which increased their vigilance, 
and prevented the usual frequency of crimes.” 
The only notice taken of his interesting work, 
by the Court of Directors, has been his remo- 
val from the post of Company’s moonshee, or 
interpreter, under their Resident at Malwa! 

Nor has the new system succeeded in effect- 
ing the object for which it was—properly, ac- 
curing to Mr. Campbell—first introduced. 
The “Friend of India,” is a missionary journal, 
and the Indian organ of the Company’s Govern- 
ment. According to that well-informed journal, 
dakoity is still so prevalent, and the Company’s 
police so powerless,{ that, within a circle of 
sixty or seventy miles round Calcutta itself, 
the seat of government, “ no man of property 
can retire to rest, with the certainty that he 
shall not be robbed of it before morning ;”— 
and it is well known that Dakoits, who do no- 
thing by halves, make robbery sure by murder. 
Mr. Sullivan also, late a member of the Ma- 
dras Council, says that this appalling state of 
things is the normal condition of Bengal; § and 
that “the same story has been received pe- 
riodieally, of the state of crime in Bengal, for 
more than half a century.’ Mr. Campbell, 
we suspect, is quite uninformed as to the history 
of Burdwan, under Mr. Butterworth Bayley, 
and as to the impolitic resumption of the vicious 
system of the Company, by that gentleman’s 
successor. His evidence, as to the consequences 
of that retrograde measure, is therefore all the 
more valuable.|| He says :— 

Some twenty [thirty ?] years ago, there seems to have 

a minimum of dakoity. Bur tue Daxoirs Have 
NOW GOT THE BETTER OF THE Laws; and the last police 
hy distinctly admit the fact of the increase. Of the 
¥ number of Dakoits, rwo-ruirps seem to have 
occurred in the half-dozen districts of Hooghly, BURD- 
WAN, Nuddeah, Jessore, Madnapore, and Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, lying in a circle round Calcutta. The 
Superintendent of police attributes the increase, first, to 
seca, to the dificulty of getting, judges to couviet ut 
. ie iC’ 

reasonable evidence.” Arya 

According to still more recent intelligence 
from Calcutta, the condition of Burdwan, and 
some other of those districts, is now so hopeless, 


that they have been taken out of the ordinary 
police jurisdiction altogether, and placed under 
that of the Dakoity Commissioner for the 
Lower Province. On the other hand, Mr. 
Campbell records, but without comment, the 
important fact, that “ the dakoities in the 
Punjab,” a turbulent and unsettled territory, 
but one, be it observed, which still enjoys local 
self-government,—the Court of Directors not 
having had time, as yet, to extinguish it by Re- 
gulation,—“ have been few in number, compared 
to the number in Bengal, &c.;—a mere trifle— 
altogether twenty or thirty in a year. 

have no doubt,” he adds, “ that the crime is 
already, or shortly will be, effectually crushed 
and suppressed.” 

We insist upon these examples, because they 
are the symptoms, which reveal the seat of the 
malady. It lies not in the Indian people, but 
in their European rulers ; and it consists in the 
mad presumption of persisting, in the very 
teeth of continuous wedi nlenal failure, to force 
upon the East the least commendable of the 
institutions of Europe. Their obstinacy is, in- 
deed, astounding ; and the more so, because it 
really does appear, that they are themselves not 
unconscious of the unsuitableness of the artifi- 
cial systems, which they are all the while labour- 
ing to promote. Menaces, duress, and torture— 
if floggings, “ kittees,” stone collars, baking in 
the sun, and heated bougies,** be torture—are 
freely used, even to this day, in British India; 
and we have heard those practices justified, on 
the plea of a certain necessity, which urges the 
natives to hide the truth, and urges their Euro- 
pean masters to tear it from them by violence. 
At the celebrated trial of Joti Persaud, which 
took place, before one of the Company’s Judges, 
in 1851, a remarkable illustration of the Com- 
pany’s law and practice of evidence in cri- 
minal cases presented itself. The depositions 
of the witnesses, in behalf of the Company, had 
been taken exparte before one of their magis- 
trates. In open court, however, these men re- 
tracted their depositions; and they stated on 
oath, that, for refusing to swear as the magistrate 
wished them, they had been for many days im- 
prisoned in a polluted place, deprived of caste, 
and, from time to time, beaten under the autho- 
rity of the magistrate ;—and that it was under 
the exhaustion and terror, produced by those 
cruelties, that they had been compelled to sub- 
scribe to the depositions, as framed at the sug- 
gestion of the magistrate, and to accept his 
written pardon (!), for the offence of “we, = 
long persisted in adhering to the truth. The 








* “ Notes and Opinions of a Native,” &c. P. 35. 

ick I. P. 407—408. 
“Friend of India,” 28th August, 1851. 

§ “ Remarks on the Affairs of India.” Pp. 80, 81, 

| “ Modern India.”’) Pp. 503—504. 


q “ Modern India.” P. 515. 

** « Commons’ Report (1832) on the Affairs of India.” 
A. D. Campbell. Q. 1011—1016. P.Gordon. Q 793—800. 
See also the Debate on the Madura case in the Lords 
(** Mirror of Parliament :” 23d Sept. 1841.). 
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i was itted. The j seems to 
[Ste eredinedchete witneeens for be dclined to 
punish them for their apparent prevarications, 
allowed them to retract their depositions, and 
observed as he did so, “that the magistrate’s 
conduct was extraordinary.” But—if the ma- 
gistrate has been censured or punished for the 
said “extraordinary conduct,”—the fact has not 
yet transpired. 

We commend these facts to our fair coun- 
trywomen. They have shewn a marvellous 
amount of officious commiseration for the apo- 
cryphal sufferings of the slaves in the great 
Transatlantic commonwealth. Let them look— 
for one moment—at the state of the free native 
subjects of Her Majesty, inhabiting Her Indian 
empire. Let them contemplatescenes, such as that 
which we have been faintly describing; and then, 
—withholding some portion of their virtuous 
indignation from the American slave-trade,— 
let them bestow it upon the hypocrisy of British 
civilisation, working with such implements as 
these, for the amelioration of India and the 
enlightenment of her people ! 

A long and complicated series of events 
has resulted in our subjection to an artifi- 
cial, and, in many respects, an absurd system 
of procedure, which it has been too much the 
fashion of our lawyers to extol to the stars, as 
the very perfection of, at least, human reason ; 
a fashion that is, happily, wearing out. But 
not even our lawyers— no, not even Blackstone 
himself—would have dreamed of attempting— 
what our East-Indian Government has actually 
effected—the transplantation to Asia of doc- 
trines fitted only for the meridian of Westminster 
Hall, and rules of practice derived from Chan- 

-lane and the Bail Court; with all the other 
incidents of a , no longer deemed “ the 
pride of ie and the envy of surrounding 
nations.” is has been done, nevertheless, 
much to the astonishment of the natives; much 
more to the demoralisation and ruin of their 
country. In our last Number, we had occasion 
to quote the striking testimony of Holt Mac- 
kenzie and Mir Shahamut Ali, to the demora- 
lisation which the Company’s jurisprudence 
has uced throughout India; and, in our pre- 
sent Number, we have referred to that of Horace 
Hayman Wilson. So strong was the convic- 
tion of Sir John Malcolm to the same effect, that 
he has declared it to be a proof of the increase 
of ery among certain natives, that they 
were to prefer, in many cases, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Zillah and the Sudder, to that of 
their own ancient arbitration court, the Pun- 
chayet !* Colonel Sleeman—after testifying to 
the great spread of falsehood and perjury in the 
Company’s Courts, “ the longer they are esta- 
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blished,”’ and the not less remarkable purity of 
the Punchayets, and other tribunals of the vil- 
lage communities, in that respect,—offers a very 
probable solution of the anomaly. “ In the one 
case,” he says, “the litigant is invited — almost 
compelled— by the very forms of the jurispru- 
dence, to palter with the truth, and even to deny it, 
The plea of “ not guilty’”"—the burthen imposed 
upon prosecutors in criminal trials, of proving 
the guilt of the accused—the similar rule obtain- 
ing, in civil suits, as to the mode of proof, in sup- 
port of the respective cases of plaintiff and 
defendant—the inability of a foreign and over- 
worked tribunal to classify the witnesses, ac- 
cording to their cama credit—and the weight 
given to the volume, instead of to the quality 
of the evidence— are all so many impediments to 
judicial observation—so many encouragements 
to litigation, perjury, and fraud. Under the In- 
dian system it is far otherwise. The punishment 
being better proportioned to the offence, the law 
is without sympathy for the offender. All pro- 
ceedings, civil or criminal, are had upon the 
spot; the “ vicinage” hear and determine; the 
truth is seen through immediately, by the judges, 
“almost as well as if they were the sylvan 
gods, who sit in the peepul or cotton trees,” 
overhanging the judgment-seat. The uncon- 
scientious litigant, and the guilty prisoner, are 
apt to conciliate the indulgence of their peers, 
in saving them the trouble of prolonged inquiry, 
Wt a timely confession, before the case is closed. 

hen we take possession of a newly-acquired 
territory, the natives, until they learn to esti- 
mate the facilities of evasion, which our juris- 
prudence offers them, continue to give our 
Courts credit for the same sagacity with their 
own. Those who preside are, at first, much 
“ surprised to find the disposition, among both 
principals and witnesses, to tell the plain and 
simple truth. As magistrates, they find it | 
often difficult to make thieves and robbers te 
lies, according to the English fashion, to avoid 
running a risk of criminating themselves.” 
But the native apprehension is quick, and 
the course of demoralisation rapid ; and not lo: 
does “ the disposition to tell the plain truth 
continue to excite the wonder of the Com- 
pany’s magistrates. It is now their turn to 
astonish the natives. “The people are con- 
founded at our inconsistency, a say—‘ We 
see you giving high salaries, and high pro- 
spects of advancement, to men who have nothing 
on earth to do, but to collect your revenues, 
and to decide our disputes about pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence ;—which we used to decide 
much better among ourselves, when we had no 
other Court than that of our elders to appeal 
1 0.’ ” + 





* “Central India.” Vol. II. P. 296. 


+ Sleeman’s “ Rambles.” Pp. 114, 451. 
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In their various petitions, now before Par- 
liament, the natives of Bengal, of Bombay, and 
of Madras, demand the entire revision of the 
judicial establishments of India, and a larger 
share for themselves in the administration of 

. Taking note of the recent admission 
made by Sir James Weir Hogg,—that the fit- 
ness of the native for superior judicial appoint- 
ments is largely demonstrated by experience,— 
the petitioners, very sensibly, argue that it is 

ble that, if tried, they will be found 
equally fit for seats somewhat higher on the 
bench of justice. Their claim is just: we 
have always asserted it; and we are glad to 
see our “ Quixotic advocacy of native rights,” 
as Mr. Campbell would call it,* becoming 
universal. The mode of redress may require 
some deliberation; but the difficulty consists 
rather in the choice than in the invention 
of a remedy. The suggestions of Mir Sha- 
hamut Ali, on this head,+ are deserving of 
serious attention. Whether in civil or criminal 
cases, the Punchayet, (he says), has generally 
gen satisfaction; and, if selected with care—a 
uty which he would impose upon “ the English 

intendent ofthe district, in concert with the 
principal inhabitants” —the adjudication of all 
“trivial matters” might be safely left in its 
hands.t For higher or more difficult mat- 
ters he proposes the establishment of native 
judges in every Pergunnah, and, above them, 
the Appellate Court of “the English superin- 
tendent of the district,” duly qualified for his 
office, and aided by “responsible native asses- 
sors.” The decision of the District Court, he 
thinks, ought to be final in nearly every case ; 
but, where the value in dispute is not less than 
alakh of rupees, there may be a further appeal, 





* “Scheme for the Government of India.” P. 104. 
i * Notes of a Native,” &c. Pp. 31, 32. 
Mr. Campbell, in his former work, gives the follow- 
account of this useful institution, in its application to 
i disputes :—‘ The great reliance was, and always 
has been, on the old Hindu system of Punchayet ; which 
is simply a jury, or court of arbitrators, chosen by the 
parties to try the case, not as an English jury does by 
evidence in Court alone, but as the English writ still runs, 
Summoning the jury as men to whom ‘ the matters may 
be better known.’ They decide, after hearing both par- 
ties, according to their knowledge of the case, and of the 
custom of the country or class. Difficulties may be sup- 
in the working of such juries. But the best an- 
swer is, that they always have worked. The system has 
the strongest of all sanctions—the sanction of public 
ion. The institution is one bound up in the traditions, 
habits, and the opinion of the country. Notorious parti- 
sans being excluded, it is found that respectable and im- 
seg men are nominated ; that they think themselves 
to do their duty, and generally come to an unani- 
mous and equitable conclusion. Almost all personal 
cases, involving doubt, either as to the fact or law, 
have been thus decided in India from time immemorial. 
In later disorganised times, the Punchayet was more and 
more in vogue, the less there remained of the regular 
judicial system, and alone did much to maintain the 
structure of society.” (** Modern India.” Pp. 111, 112). 
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directly to the Supreme Court at the Presi- 
dency. The publication of “a simple code of 
laws, suited to the condition of the people,” 
would no doubt facilitate the adoption of a 
plan of this nature. But the code is still a 
mere project. 

In comparison with the great objects of 
public order and personal contentment, econo- 
mical considerations sink into the shade. It 
must nevertheless be remembered, that the 
wasteful profusion of salaries, enjoyed by the 
covenanted Europeans, is one of the grievances of 
India, and that the sense of it is the more hurt- 
ful to the acute mental perceptions of the native 
subordinate, who does all the work of his 
—— from the contrast afforded by the 

eggarly stipend, which is conceived to be his 
own sufficient remuneration. 

The “Calcutta Review,” for September 
1851—we are obliged to be particular as to 
dates, for we gather from its Number for the 
corresponding month of 1852, that, like its 
editor and proprietor, Mr. Kaye, of the Bengal 
Artillery, it too has faced round, and is now on 
the side of the India House !—the “ Calcutta 
Review,” we say, for September 1851, fur- 
nishes, on this branch of our subject, very im- 
portant statistical information, accompanied 
with observations full of good sense and ster- 
ling independence. Taking the Cawnpore dis- 
trict, one of the most favoured in Bengal, by 
way of illustration, and “the authoritatively 
printed Cawnpore statistics,” for his authority, 
the reviewer shews that,—what with the extraor- 
dinary cheapness of every necessary and luxury 
of life, the increasing scarcity of money, and 
the still more increasing misery of the people,— 
the net incomes of the agricultural classes — 
that is to say, of the t mass of the commu- 
nity—deducting one-fourth only of the produce 
for Company’s land-tax,—which, however, is 
never less than one-half the produce,—and cal- 
culated according to a most improbably favour- 
able estimate,—nevertheless do not exceed the 
following averages :—For every “landed gen- 
tleman,” about 27/. 18s. a year; for every 
“hereditary tenant,” 5/. 8s. a year; and for 
every “ tenant-at-will,” 3/. 12s. a year; “out 
of which the proprietor’s rent must be paid, 
the land-tillage cha met, and the tenant 
maintain himself and his family!” As the 
Cawnpore census gives an average of six 
persons to each house, the general average— 
struck upon the whole amount of net income— 
gives the sum of 743,429/. 8s., he says, for the 
yearly maintenance of 583,460 persons, and 
the cost of cultivation;§ being “an average of 





2 “Calcutta Review.” Vol. XVI. p. 87. According 
to our calculation, the number of persons should be 
562,710; a very trifling difference, however, and leaving 
little ground for self-gratulation to the Company's 
Government. 
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somewhat less than 1. 5s. 6d. annually pe 
head, to cover tillage-charges, and support o 

individuals capeaieanis land; or 2s. 14d. 
monthly per head of population!” Such 
being the Company’s estimate of income and 
expenditure, let us see how they apply it in 
determining the salaries of servants. 

Out of'a population of forty millions, inhabit- 
ing the Presidency of Bengal, there are about 105 
native uncovenanted officers, receiving salaries 
and emoluments amounting to 360/. a year and 
upward; the highest salary being a solitary one 
of 8001. a year: but the vast majority ing 
much less than 200/.;—as appears from the fol- 
lowing estimate: —“ Thirty-six principal Sudder 
Amins enjoying each 522/. 16s.; 30 Sudder 
Amins, ditto -; 217 Munsiffs, ditto 134. 8s. ; 
134 Deputy Collectors, ditto 351/. 12s.” The re- 
viewer states that this scale of salaries would 
of itself be considered by the natives a very 
proper one, but for “the violent contrast” pre- 
sented in the scale of salaries enjoyed by the 
“ covenanted,” who are all Europeans; and 
“which invites invidious comparisons.” * 

The patronage of the first four offices on the 
list belongs to the Crown; those of Governor- 
General, 25,080/.; Chief Justice, 8334/.; and 
two Puisne Judges, each 6251/. Then come 
the “‘covenanted ” appointees of the Company, 
in their order: “four members of Council, each 
16,082/.; five Judges of Sudder Dewany Adaw- 
lut, averaging each 5220/.; two members of 
Sudder a. of Revenue, ditto, 5220/.; three 
members of Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, 
ditto, 5220/.; four Political Employment, ditto, 
5000/.; four Secretaries to Government, ditto, 
5220/. ; two Opium Agents, ditto, 4200/. ; nine 
Revenue and Abkari Commissioners, ditto, 
38001. ; thirty Judges, ditto, 3000/.; forty-five 
Collectors and Magistrates, at salaries of from 
3800/. to 2800. and 1200/.; nine miscellaneous 
appointments, varying from 2880/. to 1500/. ; 
twenty-two additional Collectors, Joint Magis- 
trates, and Deputy-Collectors, from 1200/1. to 
840/. ; two Secretaries to Boards, 3000/1. ; one 
Register, 30007. ; thirty-five Assistants, at from 
6601. to 4801 : Deputation allowances are omit- 
ted :” and so, we may add, are “office allow- 
ances ;”” a most exorbitant head of charge, those 
of the Governor-General alone amounting to 
15,0001. a year. There are other omissions. 
The salaries of the Sub-Treasurer and the cove- 
nanted Civil Servants in the Treasury, of the 
Bengal Secretary and Under-Secretaries, of the 
Superintendent of Stamps, of the Collector of 
Stamps, and of the Postmaster-General, are 
omitted. Of these, according to “ Quill’s Half- 
Monthly Journal,” the salary of an Under-Se- 
cretary is the poorest, and that is fixed. at 





— Review,” ubi supra. See also Vol. IX., 
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1440/. a-year. To complete the picture, we 
give, on the authority of Mr. Sullivan, late 
member of Council at Madras, the followi 
classification of “covenanted-service salaries, 
in that still more impoverished Presidency :+ 
“one of 5000/. ; twelve of from 4000/. to 49007; 
thirty-three from 30002. to 2000/. ; two of 1800; 
one of 1700/.; seventeen of 1400/.; one of 
1300/.; two of 1000/.; one of 900/.; twenty-two 
of 800/.; seven of 700/. ; nine of 6002.” All these 
salaries, it cannot be too often repeated, are de- 
frayed by an agricultural population, enjoying, 
as per Company’s allotment, the average income 
of 64d. a week for cost of tillage and subsis. 
tence. The whole expense of “ Euro 
agency,” of the civil order—covenanted oad tp 
covenanted—for the whole of India, is estimated 
at something more than three millions and a- 
half, which, distributed amongst less than two 
thousand persons, comes toabout 1750J. per 
head. The cost of the European military ser. 
vice amounts to three millions three hundred 
thousand pounds ; which, scattered —a u 
wards of eight thousand persons, gives, for the 


- cost of each European officer, less than 413i. 


yearly, or less than one-fourth of the average 
for each civil functionary. Three millions and 
a quarter more go yearly to England to meet 
home charges. e entire net revenue, as we 
shewed in our October Number, is barely twen 
millions. There is a yearly excess of expendi- 
ture over income, with » continually increasing 
debt. Let the “European civil agency” be 
never so desirable, it must be confessed that the 
people of India are poying very dear, for a 
whistle not their own! ey have long been 
“‘malecontents,” say the Company’s European 
servants. It may well be so; for sure we are 
that they have much reason, not for discon- 
tent merely, but for disaffection.} 

We have learned the folly of our evil ways, 
by bitter experience of the misery we have 
brought on—others! Let us profit of the vica- 
rious chastisement. Let us put away the evil 
servants, the bad advisers,—the “Company,” 
in short, which made us to sin; and, separating 
ourselves from mere red tape and routine, begin 
now to tread the paths of statesmanship. 

“ India,”—such were the last words of Lord 
William Bentinck,—“in order to become an 
attached dependency of Great Britain, must 
be governed for her own sake, not for the 





t “Remarks on the Affairs of India.” P. 48. 

t “Under a Native Government, there is a connected 
chain throughout the society, and a free eommunication 
between the different parts. There is no country where 
men rise with more ease from the lowest rank to the 
highest. Under us, on the contrary, the community is 
divided into two perfectly distinct and definite bodies, 
of which the one is torpid and inactive, while all the 
power seems concentrated in the other.” — Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. 
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sake of the eight hundred or one thousand in- 
dividuals, who are sent from England to make 
their fortunes. They are totally incompetent 
to the charge ; and, in their hands, administra- 
tion, in all its branches—revenue, pon and 
police—has been a failure. The bane of our 
is, not solely that the civil administra- 

tion is entirely in the hands of foreigners, but 
that the holders of this monopoly are those, who 
exercise the directing power at home ; that this 
directing power is exclusively paid by their 
patronage ; that the value of this patronage de- 
nds exactly upon the degree, in which all the 
aes and emoluments of the state are en- 
grossed by their clients, to the exclusion of the 
natives. There exists, in consequence, on the 
part of the home authorities, an interest in the 
administration, precisely similar to what former- 
ly prevailed as to commerce ; that is, directly 
opposed to the welfare of India. The Court of 
irectors seek their office for the sake of the 

nage only.” 

4 lt since the Court, unchecked 
by the presence of the Board, undertook the 
administration of India—and they brought ruin 
upon her people, and desolation upon her soil. 
It is sixty years since the present experiment, of 
government by Company and Crown, began. The 
trial has been a fair one; and failure—continu- 
ous, signal, hopeless failure—is still the miserable 
result, Surely its time is come at last; and 
the great work of reparation, which, in the face 


of much intrigue, calumny, and prejudice, the 
Coalition-Ministry of 1783 attempted, but were 
too feeble to perform, Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
John Ruseell, if so minded, may easily and 
satisfactorily accomplish ; and must accom- 
plish, if the Indian is not again to be the shoal 
on which the Coalition is wrecked. Parliament, 
we trust, will not hesitate to choose the redress of 
an enormous grievance,rather than the alienation 
of one hundred and fifty millions of people, and 
the loss of a mighty empire! Ifthe hearts of that 

ople are to be retained to Great Britain— 
if India is still to own her sway—justice must 
dictate the conditions of the compact. “The 
cold, selfish, and unfeeling policy,’ which Lord 
William Bentinck withstood in his day of power, 
and stigmatised in his retirement—“the policy 
of the iron hand, of monopoly, and of exclu- 
sion”—must be for ever abandoned. The 
rights of our Asiatic fellow-subjects must be 
dealt with as British rights, for such they are; 
the privilege of a class must give place to the 
birthright of a people; and one hundred and 
fifty millions of British subjects and tributa- 
ries, with whom allegiance is but the correla- 
tive of protection, must be governed for their 
own advantage, and not for that of a master. 
Such, from the days of Cornwallis, of Hastings, 
and even of Clive, have been the conditions of 
British rule in Asia; and now is the time come 
to compel their fulfilment. 





The Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration. By Eart Grey. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
London: Bentley. 1853. 


Tae policy of our Colonial Empire! | C'est 
la mer a boire. The work appears while we 
are marshalling our articles in press. Earl 
Grey has himself found—for he tells us so in 
his preface—that a review of our Colonial 

olicy consumed much more time and labour 
than he anticipated. We know no one in 
whose experience we have more confidence, as 
a warning, than in that of Earl Grey. We 
shall avoid attempting to do at all, what we 
have no opportunity of doing well, and shall 
confine ourselves to the humble task of inti- 
Mating to the reader what he may expect to 
find in these volumes. 

In the preface the noble author frankly con- 
fesses that the views he spreads before the 
public are not fresh, and the information is not 
original. 

The completion of the task which I ventured to under- 
take has been delayed by ¥arious interruptions from other 
avoeations, so that these pages will be published some 
months later than they were intended to appear. 


Iam sensible that this must somewhat detract from 
any value they possess; for the progress of events is so 
rapid in the times in which we live, that even the delay 
of a few months has made more than one material chan 
in the aspect of affairs, and my remarks will consequently 
be found in these cases to have reference to a state of 
things which has since been altered. 


As to the originality of the information— 


Tf I had felt justified in availing myself of information 
of a more confidential character, it would not have been 
difficult to make my account of some of the transactions 
referred to more complete than it is, and probably more 
interesting to the reader. It was, however, obviously my 
duty to abstain from disclosing information not already 
public, of which I had come into possession in the dis- 
charge of my duties as a servant of the Crown. 

Still, however, a review of his own adminis- 
tration by a minister can never be altogether 
uninteresting. The general British publie can, 
indeed, never be induced to apply a careful atten- 
tion to any thing more distant than Paris, unless, 
perchance, there should happen to be some 
cessation in the supply of warming-pans for the 
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beds of the negroes of Jamaica, or some fear of 
scarcity in the manufacture of flannel waistcoats 
for the blacks of the Guinea coast. Except in the 
one special case of the blacks, which John Bull 
adores at a distance, and only at a distance, 
never loving to sniff their wrongs too nearly, the 
great John votes every thing a bore that he 
can’t understand all about in ten minutes, and 

et the last information about every twelve 
| sate by the electric telegraph. As to Colo- 
nial policy, that is to say, the constitutions, 
governments, interests, and fortunes of the 
continents and islands committed to his care, he 
is in a state of most contented ignorance, and 
he hopes devoutly that he may be allowed to 
remain so, It is much less trouble to pay a 
couple of millions a-year for a Caffre war, or 
to borrow and spend a hundred millions to try 
to make Canada do with Canadian land what 
England may think fit, than it would be to 
learn to do justice. 

Earl Grey, apparently in a spirit of sty 
satire, has put his work in the form of Letters 
to Lord John Russell; and he explains to 
“ My dear Lord John” all the elementary facts 
of Colonial Government. 

These are Earl Grey’s reasons for consider- 
ing that the connection between the Colonies and 
the Mother-country ought to be preserved :— 


Although it would be impossibie, within the limits of 
which I must confine myself, fully to discuss in this letter 
80 a subject, it is requisite for the clearness of what 
is to follow, that I should state generally why, and on 
what terms, I think that the connection between this 
country and the Colonies ought to be preserved, and also 
that I should explain how these views have been applied 
in practice. I consider, then, that the British Colonial 
Empire ought to be maintained, principally because I do 
not consider that the nation would be justified in throw- 
ing off the responsibility it has incurred by the acquisi- 
tion of this dominion, and because I believe that much of 
the power and influence of this country depends upon its 
having large Colonial possessions in different parts of the 
world 


The possession of a number of steady and faithful allies, 
in various quarters of the globe, will surely be admitted 
to add greatly to the strength of any nation; while no 
alliance between independent states can be so close and 
intimate as the connection which unites the Colonies to 
the United Kingdom as parts of the great British Em- 
pire. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that the power of a 
nation does not depend merely on the amount of physical 
force it can command, but rests, in no small degree, upon 
opinion and moral influence : in this respect British power 
would be diminished by the loss of our Colonies, to a de- 

which it would be difficult to estimate. Hence, if it 

an advantage, not for the sake of domineering over 
other countries, but with a view to our own security, to 
form part of a powerful nation rather than of a weak one 
(and, considering the many examples we have seen of the 
injustice to which weak ones are compelled to submit, this 
can hardly admit of a question), it seems to follow, that 
the tie which binds together all the different and distant 
portions of the British Empire, so that their united 
strength may be wielded for their common protection, 
must be rded as an object of extreme importance to 


the interests of the Mother-country and her dependencies. 
To the latter it is no doubt of far greater importance than 


to the former, because, while still forming comparatively 
small and weak communities, they enjoy, in return for 
their allegiance to the British Crown, all the security and 
consideration which belong to them as members of one of 
the most powerful states of the world. No foreign power 
ventures to attack or interfere with the smallest of them, 
while every colonist carries with him, to the remotest 
quarters of the globe which he may visit in trading or 
other pursuits, that protection which the character of a 
British subject everywhere confers, and can depend, in 
any difficulties, or under any oppression to which he may 
be exposed, on the assistance of Her Majesty's diplomatic 
and consular servants, supported, if necessary, by the 
whole power of the empire. 


The following general statement of the power 
of the Home Government on the Colonies is 
instructive when proceeding from the pen of a 
Cabinet Minister :— 


The authority of the Home Government over the Colo- 
nies is exercised mainly in two ways; first by the ap- 
pointment of Governors ; and secondly by sanctioning or 
disallowing the measures of local Governments, of which 
these officers are at the head. It is also exercised sometimes, 
but much more rarely, by prescribing measures for their 
adoption. With regard to the selection of Governors, 
though I am aware that acontrary opinion has sometimes 
been expressed, it appears to me clear, that, if we are to 
have Colonies at all, the appointment of their Governors 
must necessarily be retained by the Crown, since I do not 
perceive by what other means any real authority or con- 
trol could be exercised over the executive government of 
the Colonies by the advisers of the Crown. But though 
the Governors of Colonies ought in my opinion always to 
be named by the Crown (and, looking to the consequences 
of Presidential elections in the United States, I believe 
that the advantage to the Colonies of having persons 
entirely unconnected with local parties, thus appointed to 
these situations, cannot easily be over-rated), the nature 
and extent of the powers entrusted to the Governors, and 
consequently the character of Colonial Governments, must 
differ widely in different cases. In the Settlements on the 
west coast of Africa the Governors substantially exercise 
both executive and legislative authority, limited only by 
an appeal to the Sn Government. In Canada, a 
representative Assembly has not only the chief power of 
legislation, but also virtually a large share of executive 
authority, since the members of te Executive Council 
are required to possess its confidence. Between these two 
extremes there are many intermediate . of more or 
less power being exercised by the Governors of different 
Colonies. 

The degree of control to be exercised over the local 
Authorities by the Secretary of State, as the organ of the 
Home Government, ought obviously to depend very much 
on the greater or less amount of power with which the 
Governors of different Colonies are invested. In a colony 
like Canada, where representative institutions have attained 
their full development, and the Governor is aided in his 
administrative duties by Ministers who are required to 
seg the confidence of the Legislature, exceedingly 
ittle interference on the part of the Government at home 
seems to be required. In Colonies where this system of 
government is in successful operation, the Home Govern- 
ment should, in my opinion, attempt little (except im 
those rare cases where Imperial interests or the honour 
of the Crown are affected by local measures or proceed- 
ings) beyond advising the Colonial Authorities, and 
checking, so as to give an opportunity for further reflec- 
tion, any ill-considered and hasty measures they may be 
inclined to adopt. Practically, I believe that the influence 
which can thus be exercised through a judicious Governor 
is very considerable, and may be of great service to the 
Colonies. In the strife of parties which prevails in all 
free governments, the existence of an impartial authority 
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serves to check the too great violence with which political 
contests are sometimes carried on, and the experience and 

ition of a Minister of the Crown in this country enable 
kim frequently to offer useful advice to the Colonial Le- 

i . There are other Colonies in which representa- 
tive institutions exist, but in a form suited to a less ad- 
vanced stage of society, and where the Governor conse- 
quntly is called upon to exercise considerably more power 

under the system to which I have just adverted ; 
and there are other Colonies again in which no such in- 
stitutions yet exist. 

In proportion as Governors are more independent of any 
local control, it becomes necessary that some should be 
exercised over them from home; and in those Colonies 
where they are unchecked by any kind of representative 
institutions, it is the duty of the Secretary of State to 
maintain a vigilant superintendence over their proceed- 
ings. Although he ought, as I conceive, to abstain from 
any meddling interference in the details of their adminis- 
tration, and to support their authority so long as they 
appear to deserve his confidence,—and rather to advise 
their recall when they cease to do so, than to fetter their 
discretion by detailed instructions,—he is yet bound to 
attend to complaints which may be made against their 
measures, and to prescribe for their guidance the general 
line of policy to be pursued. 

On the subject of Patronage the experience 
of Earl Grey dictates the following :— 

These observations on the general principles which 
ought to govern our Colonial Administration would be 
incomplete, without adding some remarks upon the im- 

t subject of Patronage. It is commonly believed 

one of the principal ‘aout for which the Colonies 

are retained is the patronage which they are supposed to 
afford. It is impossible to conceive a ter delusion. 
It is now many years since the Colonies have afforded to 
the Home Government any patro which can be of 
value to it as a means of influence in domestic politics. 
Since Parliament has ceased to provide, except in a very 
few special cases, for any part of the expense of the civil 
government of the Colonies, the colonists have naturally 
ype that offices paid for by themselves should be 
up by the selection of persons from their own body, 
when this can be done without inconvenience. Accord- 
ingly, offices in the Colonies have, for a considerable time, 
been for the most part practically disposed of by the 
Governors. It is true that these offices, when their value 
exceeds 200/. a~year, are in general nominally at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of State; and, when vacancies 
occur, can only be filled up by the Governors, subject to 
the confirmation of the Crown, signified by that Minister. 
But in the great majority of cases the recommendation of 
Governors is accepted as a matter of course: the 
patronage, therefore, is in effect exercised by them, and 
offices are filled up by the appointment of Colonists. 


This practice prevails more or less completely in diffe- 
rent Colonies according to circumstances. In the North- 
American Colonies appointments may be said to have 
been for a Jong time given exclusively to residents ; and 
in the other Colonies, having temperate climates and a 
European population, they have been chiefly so, perhaps 
with fewer exceptions than would have been for the real 
advantage of the Colonies themselves. I say with fewer 
exceptions than would have been for the real advantage of 
the Colonies themselves, because, until they reach an 
advanced stage in their progress, I believe that the 
appointment to some of the principal offices in the Colo- 
nies of persons not selected from the narrow circle of their 
own inhabitants, and imbued with the peculiar feelings 
and opinions which are apt to prevail in such communi- 
ties, but chosen from among the well-educated gentlemen 
of the Mother-country, is calculated greatly to improve 
the tone of Colonial society, and to prevent it from gra- 
dually degenerating from the standard of manners and 
acquirements to which we are accustomed at home. It is 
also an advantage in small societies, as tending to miti- 
gate the bitterness of that party spirit which is so often 
their bane, that some of the offices of most importance 
should be filled up by persons from a distance, not con- 
nected with any of the small knots and cliques into which 
such societies usually become divided; while the inter- 
change of appointments between different Colonies not 
only answers this object, but tends also to keep up amon 
them a feeling of connection with each other, and with 
the empire of which all form a part. These remarks apply 
more especially to judicial appointments, which, I believe, 
it would be wise, as a general rule, to fill up from the bar 
of the Mother-country, or of other Colonies, until the 
Colonies have made a considerable advance in wealth and 


population. 


After such general discussion of the principles 
which should guide a great country in her rela- 
tions with Colonies, and the conduct that should 
be pursued by her ministers, Earl Grey pro- 
rt to advert in succession to the several 
Colonies, sometimes separately, but more often 
in groups ; and he considers the most important 
of the transactions that occurred in each during 
the period of his administration. 

Of the general discussion the reader has 
already before him a sufficient sample to enable 
him to judge of the nature and wore of the 
bulk. No short analysis can given of 
the other part of the work. The book cer- 
tainly deserves to be studied,—and also to be an- 


swered. 
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THE BIOGRAPHERS OF MOHAMMAD. 


The Life of Mohammad.* 


8vo. 


Was Mohammad a self-deluded enthusiast, or 
a deliberate impostor? This is a question 
which probably will never be satisfactorily an- 
swered. But though we 9 | be obliged to 
suspend our judgment as to his sincerity, no 
one will for a moment deny that his was one 
of the mightiest minds that ever swayed con- 
temporaries, and moulded the fortunes of 
future ages. In no other instance has so great 
a change in the history of the world been pro- 
duced by the influence of an uninspired man. 
Although the most virulent abuse that enmity 
could invent has been heaped upon his name, 
it may not be contested that, by his means, 
and through the medium of his followers, a 
vast proportion of the inhabitants of the globe 
has been converted from idolatry to the wor- 
ship of one God. Even in our own times his 
doctrine, though no longer propagated by the 
sword, is still silently working its way. It is 
even affirmed that in British India the converts 
from Hindiism to the Islam far outnumber 
those who are received within the pale of 
Christianity. 

The temporal results are even more sur- 
prising. In an incredibly short space of time 
the successors of this Arab camel-driver had 
conquered nearly half the world; and whe- 
ther the progress of humanity wes promoted or 
retarded by this conquest, it is certain that 
civilization, science, and literature found a 
refuge in the empire of the Khalifs, when well 
nigh banished or forgotton by other nations. 

et no satisfactory biography of the author 
of this mighty revolution has been written for 
twelve hundred and twenty years. 

Dr. Sprenger, the Persian translator to the 
Government of India, who also fills other im- 
portant offices in the Oriental department, and 
who, to his honour be it said, owes his advance- 
ment solely to his profound knowledge of the 
Eastern languages and literature, has under- 
taken to supply this deficiency. We have 
prefixed the title of his work to this article, 
and if he complete his task as ably as he has 
eommenced it, his will be the only biography 
from which we can form an accurate estimate 
of the character of Mohammad. 

_ This, no doubt, may be a startling proposi- 
tion, but its truth may be easily demonstrated. 

Let us see, then, what has already been done, 
and examine upon what foundation our present 
knowledge of Mohammad and his times is 


* Throughout this article we have adopted Dr. Spren- 
ger’s orthography of Eastern words. 





From original Sources. By A. Sprencer, M.D. Part I, 
Allahabad. 


based. We feel it the more necessary to passin 
rapid review the best known of the existing lives 
of the Arabian prophet, because our author takes 
no notice of his European predecessors, and evi- 
dently regards their labours with, so far as the 
majority is concerned, a not undeserved contempt. 
A very cursory inspection will shew that the 
materials accessible to those who are not con- 
versant with the Eastern languages are insuffi- 
cient. The scanty helps furnished by Orien- 
talists in translation have been either unduly 
relied upon as final authorities, when, at best, 
they are admissible only as secondary evidence; 
or they have been wilfully perverted in order 
to support the peculiar views of each individual 
writer. The native authors most usually quoted 
by the European biographers of Mohammad 
are Abulfeda, al-Janabi, Eutychius, Elmacin, 
and Abulpharagius. Their statements have 
been considered decisive, for no reason that we 
can discover but because they wrote in Arabic. 
There is, however, more than one gronnd for 
doubting their veracity. Abulfeda died in A.H. 
732 (A.D. 1331); Al-Janabi in A.H. 999 
(A.D. 1590) ; Eutychius flourished in the ninth 
century; Elmacin who devotes but little space to 
the life of Mohammad, was an Egyptian Chris- 
tian, born about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and Abulpharagius, an Armenian Chris- 
tian, was born in AD. 1226. It is obvious 
that their testimony is any — but conclusive. 
Still less can we place any reliance upon the 
Byzantine historians, some few of whom, par- 
ticularly Theophanes, Zonaras, and Cedrenus, 
have been quoted as authorities: the first may 
have camel original authors, but his birth 
and religion forbid our trusting to his honesty 
in making use of them; whilst the latter have 
everywhere recorded as facts rumours only 
emanating from cowardice, and falsehoods only 
prompted by hatred. y 
Of the European authors who have written 
either expressly or incidentally on the life of 
Mohammad, the best known are Prideaux, 
Boulainvilliers, Hottinger, Gagnier, Ockiey, 
Bayle, Maracci, Sale, Pocock, an anonymous 
writer in the “ Modern Universal History, 
Savary, Gibbon, Mills, Vans Kennedy, Roe- 
buck, Taylor, Hammer-Purgstall, Weil, and 
Washington Irving.+ This is a formidable list, 





+ In addition to these we might enumerate other au- 
thors of less note. Many eminent Orientalists have also 
touched upon the subject of Mohammad’s biography, but 
without pursuing it to any length. We may refer espe- 
cially to the works of S.de Sacy, Reinaud, Perron, Caus- 
sin de Perceval, Fresnel, and Ewald. 
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which we shall proceed to examine seriatim. 
Previously to so doing, we may, however, re- 
mark, that exactly one-half of these writers knew 
nothing of the Eastern languages. Many of 
them, nevertheless, with unparalleled impu- 
dence, discuss the general merits of Arabic lite- 
rature, criticise the style of the Qoran, and 
class the Arabian authors, whose works they 
have not read, and with whose names they are 
scarcely acquainted, as accurate and honest, or 
incorrect or untrustworthy, in an ex cathedrd 
strain that would excite a smile, did it not call 
for the severest reprehension. Of the Orien- 
talists above mentioned, only three, viz. Gag- 
hier, Hammer-Purgstall, and Weil, have writ- 
ten detailed biographies of Mohammad. 

The injustice of Prideaux and Hottinger, so 
frequently animadverted upon by Gibbon and 
others, has become almost matter of history. 
Boulainvilliers, in his “ Vie de Mahomet,” has 
suffered his partiality for his hero to obscure 
his judgment; and his prejudice is as evident 
throughout as that of Prideaux in the contrary 
direction. The works of Gagnier, though ex- 
cellent for the time when he wrote, merel 
reproduce the statements of Abulfeda and AL 
Janabi, with a strong bias against Mohammad : 
it is on them, however, that almost all sub- 
sequent writers have mainly relied. Bayle, in 
his celebrated Historical Dictionary, has, to use 
the words of Gibbon, “shewn how insuffi- 
ciently wit and philosophy supply the absence 
of genuine information.” The “ History of the 
Saracens,” by Ockley, has a great reputation, 
but it is taken from the romances which bear 
the name of Wagqidy, and therefore, though in 
general correct in its facts, is utterly valueless 
as an authority. Maracci, Sale, and Savary, 
depended principally on Albufeda and other 
modern writers. Maracci is remarkable for 
his awe and prejudice, though the latter 
was probably assumed for the purpose of pro- 
curing an Imprimatur. Pocock’s erudite ug pe- 
cimen” of the history of the ancient Arabs is 
a translation from Abulpharagius: many par- 
ticulars regarding Mohammad are to be found 
in the notes; but they are open to the same 
objection as the works of the last-mentioned 
authors, being drawn from comparatively re- 
cent native sources. The anonymous author 
of the life of Mohammad in the “ Modern 
Universal History,” has accurately related its 
principal circumstances, but, being ignorant of 
the true value of his authorities, and mixing up 

2 statements of the native and European 
writers, he has produced a whole so incon- 
sistent with itself, that it is impossible from its 
perusal to arrive at any just conclusion. The 
majority of our readers will have derived their 
knowledge of the character and eareer of “the 
prophet” from Gibbon’s great work ; but this 


poe of his history, though written in a master- 
y manner, is meagre and insufficient, from the 
inadequacy of the materials at his command. 
The “ History of Mohammedanism,” by Mills, 
is not entitled to more respect than the labours 
of his predecessors, nor can it lay the slightest 
claim to be considered as an authority. As in 
his “ History of the Crusades,” the author dis- 
plays great industry in compilation, but, in 
oth, he betrays an utter want of the requisite 
knowledge to have justified him in undertaking 
his task. The excellent “ Remarks on the 
character of Muhammad,” by Vans Kennedy, 
which appeared in the third volume of the 
“Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay,” are especially worthy of notice ; 
but he drew his information entirely from the 
Persian translation of Tabary, which cannot 
be fully relied upon. Professor Milman, in 
his notes to the last edition of Gibbon, refers 
to Vans Kennedy’s “ Remarks,” in terms 
just eulogium. Rvebuck’s “ Life of Mahomet” 
forms part of the section of the Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge devoted to the biographies of 
eminent men. It is a mere compilation, and 
an injudicious one. In the list of authorities 
appended to his treatise he recommends Ara- 
bic scholars to investigate the original sources 
referred to in the “ Modern Universal His- 
tory.” He would have acted more wisely had 
he prosecuted such investigation himself. He 
also advises inquiring students to read Dr. Pri- 
deaux’ work (which he allows to be bad) 
because it is short; and says of Pocock’s 
erudite “ Specimen Historie Arabum ” that it 
will be read by a hardy and determined inves- 
tigator, but by no other. We apprehend we 
need say nothing further as to the value of the 
text. It has unfortunately possessed the ad- 
vantage of notoriety, both on account of its low 
price, and as forming one of a collection of 
treatises remarkable for being the production 
of some of the ablest men of the day. Dr. 
Taylor’s work, though professedly taken from 
Oriental sources, shews on the face of it that 
the author had never resorted to them. It is 
a mere rifaciamento of what had gone before, 
but it is executed with some ability. The illus- 
trious and venerable Baron Hammer-Purgstall, 
the father of living Orientalists, was the first 
who for many years trusted to his own know- 
ledge and original research in composing a life 
of Mohammad.* In the first volume of his 
«‘ Gemialdesaal” he has produced a biography 
far superior to any thing that had previously 
appeared: he has derived his information im- 





* Gagnier published his “ Vie de Mahomet” in the 
year 1732: Von Hammer wrote in 1837. No work, 
specially treating of the life of Mohammad, and taken 
directly from Eastern authorities, appeared in the in- 
terval. 
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mediately from the native writers, but he does 
not seem to have consulted the traditionists, 
and has relied principally on modern authors. 
Dr. Weil, in his “ Mohammed der Prophet,” 
has followed the celebrated biography by Ibn 
Hishdm, and two voluminous native compila- 
tions, published in the sixteenth century by 
Alyy Haliby and Hosayn Diydrbakry. Ibn 
Hisham is not, however, of any great authority, 
although his work is of respectable antiquity, and 
is held in great estimation in the East. The 
value of the later materials used by Dr. Weil 
avowedly depends upon the discretion of two 
modern Mussulman compilers: their judgment 
in selection, and even their veracity, cannot be 
trusted. Notwithstanding the defective founda- 
tion of the works of Hammer-Purgstall and 
Weil, they are deserving of our most attentive 
consideration; the latter more especially, as 
its author had the advan of profiting by 
the labours of the learned Baron, and has 
besides entered into greater detail, and treated 
the subject more at length. Dr. Weil’s bio- 
graphy is written clearly, and is a very valuable 
contribution to history. It is to be tted 
that the additions placed at the end of the 
volume were not incorporated in the text; but, 
taking it altogether, it may be looked upon as 
the best life of Mohammad tliat has appeared 
previously to Dr. Sprenger’s publication. In 
concluding the examination of our list, we are 
yor may to add that Washington Irving has 
produced the worst. By this we do not mean 
to say that it is intrinsically inferior to the 
works of Prideaux, Mills, and Roebuck ; in- 
deed, in many particulars it is better, as it con- 
tains a larger leaven of truth; but, considering 
the more favourable circumstances under which 
it was composed, and the accumulation of 
materials that has taken place during the last 
twenty years, we would rather, for our own 
credit, have been the author of the “ History of 
Mohammedanism ” than of this last “ Life of 
Mahomet.” 

Washington Irving has chiefly followed Dr. 
Weil, and, as he himself informs us, “other 
recent lights.” He acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to the learned German, though by no 
means in a way to detract from his own merit ; 
but we are left entirely in the dark as to the 
“ recent lights.” This is very unfair to them 
if they have glory to gain, and to us too, as we 
are deprived of the means of ascertaining whe- 
ther they are stars of the first magnitude, or 
mere tapers. We can, however, recognise in 
Mr. Irving’s narrative many old friends in 
more modern dresses; and the same wonderful 
compound of truth and fable is presented to us, 
as heretofore, under the name of history. 

It is true that Mr. Irving remarks that he 
“lays no claim to novelty of fact nor profun- 
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dity of research,” and that his whole aim has 
been “ to digest into an easy, perspicuous, and 
flowing narrative, the admitted facts concerning 
Mahomet, together with such legends and tra- 
ditions as have been wrought into the whole 
system of Oriental literature; and at the same 
time to give such a summary of his faith as 
might be sufficient for the more general reader,” 
This is all very well and very modest; but as 
neither the “general reader,” nor Mr. Irving 
himself, are at all aware that the admission of 
such men as Dr. Prideaux is worse than worth- 
less, nay, that on many occasions it would 
almost tend to throw a doubt upon the truth of 
the fact admitted, the work becomes dangerous; 
the more especially, since its author tells us 
that “he has not thought it worth while to 
encumber his pages with a scaffolding of, re- 
ferences and citations,” so that we have no 
means of finding out whence he has derived 
what he is pleased to call “ admitted facts.” 

Whilst we are upon the subject of the autho- 
rities consulted by Mr. Irving, we may as well 
notice, by way of illustration, a passage in the 
preface to the “ Lives of the Successors of Maho- 
met,” which is a kind of sequel to his “ Life of 
Mahomet.” It is as follows :— 

In his account of the Persien conquest, the author 
has been much benefited by the perusal of the ““Gemalde- 
saal” of the learned Von Hammer-Purgstall, and by 
a translation of the Persian historian Tabari, recently 
given to the public in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, by Mr. John P. Brown, dragoman of 
the United States Legation at Constantinople. In the 
account of the Moslem conquests along the northern 
coast of Africa, of which so little is known, he has 
gleaned many of his facts from Conde’s “ Domination 
of the Arabs in Spain ;” and from the valuable work on 
the same subject recently put forth under the sanction 
of the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland by his estimable friend Don Pascual de Ga- 
yangos, formerly Professor of Arabic in the Atheneum 
of Madrid. 

By the “ Persian Conquest” Mr. Irving 
tong means the conquest of Persia; it may 

a slip of the pen, or it may be American: 
but, as the Persians were the conquered party, 
it most assuredly is not English. 

Tabary is doubtless an excellent authority ; 
there are few better: and Mr. Brown’s transla- 
tion, though made, as he himself tells us, from 
a Turkish version of a Persian translation of 
the original Arabic work, may be received as 
evidence quantum valeat. But Conde! Who 
now-a-days ever thinks of citing Conde? Why, 
if Mr. Irving had taken the trouble to read the 
preface to Senor Gayangos’ admirable transla- 
tion of Al-Makkary, to which he refers, 
he would have found Conde condemned, 
kindly, it is trae—for Don Pascual, unlike the 
generality of the genus irritabile of Orientalists, 
is full of the milk of human kindness—but still 
condemned as utterly unworthy of credit. 
Again, had Mr. Irving read a recent work by 
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M. Dozy of Leyden,* and which one might 
have thought would have come within the 
scope of his studies, since he has projected “a 
series of writings illustrative of the domination 
of the Arabs in Spain,” he would have met 
with these words :— 

“ Conde a travaillé sur des documens arabes sans con- 
naitre beaucoup plus de cette langue que les caractéres 
avec lesquels elle s’écrit ; mais 

Suppléant par une imagination extrémement fertile, 
au manque des connaissances les plus élémentaires, il a, 
avec uce impudence sans pareille, forgé des dates par 
centaines, inventé des faits par milliers, en affichant 
toujours la prétention de traduire fidélement des textes 
eches.”—lntroduction, p. Vii. 

Yet in the face of this judgment, pronounced 
by M. M. Gayangos and Dozy, two of the 
most learned Arabic scholars of the present 
day, Mr. Irving has ventured to quote Conde 
as an authority, and to recommend his own 
book “to be read as a digest of current know- 
ledge adapted to popular use.” We might, 
perhaps, object to Mr. Irving’s style as beneath 
the dignity of history, to the elaborate finish of 
certain pictures, where the authors consulted, 
even such as they are, have given mere 
sketches; we might object to the unfounded 
epithets applied to certain of the actors on the 
seene—such as “the fierce Arab,” “ the fiery 
Moslem,” &c., when the said Arabs were 
neither remarkable for ferociousness nor impe- 
tuosity ; but we may let that pass in a work 
“adapted to popular use.” 

ore taking leave of Mr. Irving, we can- 
not, however, forbear from quoting one passage 
from the “ Life of Mahomet,” which contains 
perhaps as many mis-statements as any para- 
graph of the same extent in the English lan- 
guage :— 

Besides the Koran, or written law, a number of pre- 
cepts and apologues, which casually fell from the lips 
of Mahomet, were collected after his death from ear- 
Witnesses, and transcribed into a book called the Sonna, 
or Oral Law. This is held equally sacred with the 
Koran by asect of Mahomedans thence called the 
Sonnites: others reject it as apocryphal: these last are 
termed Schiites. Hostilities and persecutions have occa- 
sionally taken place between these sects, almost as viru- 
lent as those which, between Catholics and Protestants, 
have disgraced Christianity. The Sonnites are dis- 
tinguished by white, the Schiites by red turbans ; hence 
the latter have received from their antagonists the 
appellation of Kussilbachi, or Red Heads. 

Now, this “Sonna ” (or Sunnah, as it should 
be written), of which more hereafter, is not a 

00k of precepts and apologues, but the tradi- 
tional record of the actions and sayings of 
Mohammad, collected by the Musulman doc- 
tors in many thousands of volumes. The 
Sunnah, sometimes also called the Hadyth, 
contains, it is true, the Oral Law ; but it is not 
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received as of equal authority with the Qoran, 
being only supplementary to it where the sacred 
book does not provide for special cases. Every 
one knows that there are two great Moham- 
madan sects, viz. the Sunnies and Shiahs, 
who are, and always have been, violently op- 
posed to one another; but the Oral Law is not 
“rejected by the Schiites (for which read Shiahs) 
as apocryphal.” The Shiahs have their own 
collections of traditions, and refuse only to 
accept such as are recorded on the authority of 
the enemies of ’Alyy ben Abi Talib and his 
descendants, whose supremacy is upheld by 
them, and denied by the Sunnies. This last is, 
however, a mistake that has been made by far 
more learned men than Mr.Irving. But the 
latter part of the paragraph is worst of all. It 
so happens that the Kizilbashys are a kind of 
soldier in the Persian army, who are so called 
(the word meaning in Turkish “ red heads”) 
from the red caps they wore when they were 
first instituted by Shaykh Haydar, the father 
of Shah Isma’yl, the first of the Safavy Kings 
of Persia. These red caps are still retained as 
part of their uniform: the Persians, as a nation, 
are of the Shiah persuasion. But to draw the 
conclusion, from these facts, that all Shiahs are 
called Kizilbashys, or that a red cap or turban 
is a distinctive and universal mark of their 
creed, is just as absurd as to state that Protes- 
tants in Europe are distinguished from Roman 
Catholics by wearing a scarlet coat, a cuirass, 
and a helmet, and are called Life Guards 
merely because it happens that such is the dress 
and designation of the two regiments which 
stand at the head of our Army List. Yet this 
superficial book has been twice reprinted in this 
country, and sold by thousands at a rate which 
places it within the reach of the humblest 
mechanic. Cheap literature should be instruc- 
tive; cheap information should be true. y 
We have now passed in review the principal 
works on the life of Mohammad, and we think 
we have shewn that they are all either tainted 
with prejudice, or based on an insufficient 
foundation. A biographer of the Arabian pro- 
phet should begin, we will not say by forgetting 
that he is a Christian, but by remembering that 
he cannot be an impartial historian if he does not 
judge the Mohammadan religion by its own 
intrinsic qualities to injure or to benefit an 
Oriental people. If he begin by contrasting a 
pure with a false faith, he must sink at once 
into platitudes and truisms. He should also 
bring to his task an intimate knowledge of the 
Eastern authorities, and not contert himself 
with a slight acquaintance with only one or 


two. 

But if Abulfeda be not an authority—if the 
native historians we have so often seen quoted 
be not trustworthy—the question arises, Where 
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are we to look for authentic materials? The 
answer is—To the Sunnah, or Traditions ! 

These traditions present a mass of narrative 
far exceeding in extent and circumstantial de- 
tail any contemporaneous testimony that could 
be brought to bear upon the life and actions of 
any other person. Had all the memoir writers 
of France, from Ville Hardouin to Madame 
d’ Abrantes, lived and written during the reign of 
one monarch, they would not have produced a 

ter body of materials for the biography of 

their master, than are available in the traditions 
for the life of Mohammad.* On these, and 
these alone, can a true and faithful biography 
of the prophet of Arabia be grounded. Yet, 
up to the present time, they have never been 
used, with the slight exception of a few taken 
at random, and at second hand, from untrust- 
worthy reporters.t c 

Dr. Sprenger’s account of the traditions is 
very instructive, and we insert it, as the sub- 
ject will be new to most of our readers. It 
occurs in the third chapter, “On the Sources of 
the Biography of Mohammad.” 


His (Mohammad’s) sayings, which were listened to 
with avidity by his followers, formed, even during his 
lifetime, the principal topic of the conversation of, and 
a subject of study for, the faithful. When he died, he 
left no less than 120,000 followers, who had listened to 
his instructions, and who repeated his sayings. By 
some of them upwards of 2000 traditions have been 
handed down to posterity. 

During the first twenty years after Mohammad’s 
death, the Moslims settled mostly in large military 
cantonments (jomid) in Babylonia, Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt; and, when they were free from war, they devoted 
themselves to poetry, and to listening to the traditions 
of their prophet. ‘Those of his companions (achab 
who had been much about his person, were surrounde 
by large circles of pupils, who had not seen him, and 
who are called Tabi'ys. The more diligent among the 
latter, not satisfied with hearing traditions from the 
mouth of the elders of their own cantonment, travelled 
from place to place, to collect as many as possible ; and 
they carefully compared their different versions. 

Mohammadans conceive that all the companions 
of the = are trustworthy witnesses ; and consider- 
ing that they were mostly unsophisticated people, that 
they lived in at numbers together, and that they 
taught the traditions publicly, it is not likely that they 
deviated much from the truth. 





* Hajyy Khalfah, in his great Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, admits that the collections of ‘traditions exist 
in such numbers, that it would be impossible to enu- 
merate them all. We have at this moment on our table 
a MS. of the Kafy of Kolyny, a celebrated collection of 
Shiah traditions, which is divided into thirty books. It is 
in four folio volumes, and comprises altogether no less 
than 3080 closely-written pages. 

+ One collection of traditions has been translated 
into English by Captain Matthews, and is entitled 
“ Misheat-ul Masébih, or a Collection of the most 
authentic Traditions regarding the Actions and Sayings 
of Muhammad.” (2 vols. 4to. Calcutta. 1809-10.) Tt 
isa = though concise collection ; but the translation 
has been very rarely used by any of our writers, and 
is, eee of uncommon occurrence in the book- 
marke 
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Towards the end of the first century of the Hijrah, 
when the companions of Mohammad had died away, the 
Tabi'ys became the authorities of the history and doc- 
trine of the Arabic lawgiver. They were innume- 
rable; but about one hundred and forty were distin. 
guished above all the rest for their knowledge of tradi- 
tions. The Leah had again circles of disciples 
around them, who devoted their lives to collecting and 
comparing traditions, and who visited all the canton- 
ments and learned elders for that purpose. It was the 
habit to mention, with every tradition, the authority from 
which it was derived. 


* * * . 

It is generally believed that the traditions were pre- 
served, during the first century of the Hijrah, solely by 
memory. European scholars, under the erroneous im- 
pression that haddathana (I have been informed by), 
the term by which traditions are a introduced, 
means exclusively oral information, are of opinion that 
none of the traditions contained in the collection of 
Bokhary had been written down before him. This, 
however, appears to be an error. Ibn ‘Amr, and other 
companions of Mohammad, committed his sayings to 

aper during his lifetime, and their example was fol- 
owed by several of the Tabi’ys. When ’Omar ben ’Abd- 
al-’Azyz came to the throne (A.H. 99), there was only 
one man alive who had heard the prophet; and even 
many of the Tabi-ys had died away. The necessity of 
writing down every authentic record of Mohammad 
which could be collected being urgent, the Khalif 
issued a circular order to that effect, and commissioned 
Abi Bakr ben Mohammad more especially with the task 
of collecting traditions. His efforts were seconded 
by the spirit of the age; and so extensive was Ara- 
bic literature, consisting chiefly of books containing 
traditions, in the beginning of the third century, that 
Wagqidy, who died in A.H. 207 (A.D. 822), left a collee- 
tion of books, which it took twelve hundred men to 
remove. The writings of that early period, however, 
were generally rather memoranda than systematic 
books. Towards the end of the third century all the 
traditions which were at all to be relied upon, had been 
collected in works, many of which are existing till this 
day ; but it is certain that most of them had received 
a stereotype form previous to the beginning of the 
second century. ‘Therefore the nearest view of the 
ewe which we can obtain is at a distance of one 
undred years; and though we see him through the 
eyes of believers, our knowledge of their bias enables 
us to correct the media, and to make them almost 
achromatic. As all biographies of Mohammad rest on 
these ancient books, I name here such as may illustrate 
my ——. Among these the six canonical collections 
of the Sunnies, and the four of the Shiahs,{ are the most 
important in a theological point of view, and contain 
much information a the biography of the pro- 
het. The records of the Shiahs, however, are infinitely 
ess faithful than those of the Sunnies.— Pp. 64—69. 


With regard to the Sunnah, it must be 
granted that, if any value at all can be at- 
tached to evidence, we must receive the authen- 
tie collections as veracious accounts of the 
actions and sayings of Mohammad. They were 
so thoroughly sifted and examined by the earlier 
collectors, and each separate tradition was s0 
carefully weighed, and the authorities so nar- 
rowly inspected, before it was granted a place 
in the canonical collections, that the latter are 
entitled to rank with the testimony of eye- 





¢ These canonical collections are enumerated by Dx 
Sprenger in his notes.—P. 68. 
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witnesses.* We are not of course called upon 
to believe in the wonders of the night journey, 
nor the miraculous speed of Al-Boraq ; but we 
cannot fairly entertain a doubt that those fables, 
whether arising from the dreams of a heated 
imagination, or originating in deliberate im- 

ure, have come down to us almost in the 
yery words of Mohammad himself. 

It would be premature to enter now at any 
length upon the life, doctrines, and career of 
this wonderful man. Dr. Sprenger’s work is 
only just commenced. We Bw to be able to 
return to the subject when he has told us all 
that the Traditions can teach. Our present 
object has only been to point out our present 
condition of knowledge, or rather of igno- 





* The traditions are classed in divisions and sub- 
divisions according to their respective value and authen- 
ticity, or the time in which they were first known or 
collected.—See Harington’s “ Analysis of the Benga: 
Regulations,” vol. i. p. 225, note, 2d edition ; and the 
“Journal Asiatique,” 4me série, tome xv. p. 185, note. 


rance, and to indicate the sources of more accu- 
rate information. 
Dr. Sprenger considers Mohammad to have 
been a compound of the enthusiast and the im- 
tor: an enthusiast at the commencement of 
is career, and an impostor as soon as success 
attended his efforts. We confess, however, 
that we doubt much whether the learned author 
has fully proved either of these propositions. 
We have been attracted to his work because it 
is an honest attempt to throw the light of truth 
upon a large province of history which remained 
hitherto in almost utter darkness, and because 
it is a subject of no slight interest to investigate 
the character of the man who effected the 
greatest temporal revolution the world ever 
experienced ; and who has, whether in fraud, in 
folly, or in wisdom, invented a religion which 
many millions of our fellow-men still adhere 
to as their rule of faith, and their guide of 
action. 
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Lares and Penates, or Cilicia and its Governors. By Witu1am BurckHarpt Barker. 
London, 1853: Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


Tas volume is a specimen of the puff com- 
mercial. Mr. Burckhardt Barker possesses a 
collection of terra cottas, which he has been 
vainly endeavouring to dispose of for some 
months past. The earthenware itself is not 
without interest; but, either from the exagge- 
rated notions of its value entertained by its 
possessor, or perhaps from his unwillingness to 
sell the few valuable specimens without obliging 
the purchaser to take the rubbish also, it re- 
mains on his hands, and has lately met with 
the distinguished disgrace of being refused by 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It is not, 
however, so much the crockery as the book that 
we have to deal with; and as the author isa 
man of much pretension, it is our duty to exa- 
mine his claims to respect, both as an orientalist 
and as an antiquary. Evidently afraid that the 
world at large was not quite prepared to receive 
him at his own valuation, this oriental scholar 
has procured a friend, Mr. Ainsworth, to edit 
his book, and to prefix thereto a notice of him, 
Mr. Barker, and of his family. From this we 
learn, of course with great interest, that—“ Mr. 
William Burckhardt Barker is the son of John 
Barker, Esq., who died at Suedia, or Suwaidi- 
yah, near Antioch, on the 5th of October 1850, 
in his ope prea year.” Having been made 
cognizant of this important fact, we are told 
that “he is also the godson of the eminent tra- 


veller and oriental scholar, Louis Burckhardt, 
whose footsteps he has most worthily followed, 
having prosecuted the study of the Oriental 
languages from his earliest boyhood, and bein 

now as familiar with Arabic, Turkish, an 

Persian, and the many dialects which emanate 
from these languages, as he is with the chief 
languages of Europe. He lately made an ex- 
tended tour in Persia, whither he went to per- 
fect himself in the language of that country 
before his final return to England.” Thus in- 
troduced, we were of course prepared to believe 
that Mr. Barker was a very accomplished 
orientalist, and we were ready to sit at his feet 
and revere him accordingly. A very few 
pages, however, sufficed to convince us that 
this gentleman hardly deserves the honour of 
being ranked among “smatterers.” His state- 
ments on oriental matters are for the most part 
derived, without acknowledgment, from D'Her- 
belot and such like common sources, and may 
fairly rank with the notes to “ Lalla Rookh” 
and “ Vathek.” Instead of wasting space, 
however, with general observations, we will 
come at once to instances. At p. 36 we have 
a note, saying that the dog of the seven 
sleepers was called Al-rakim. We know not 
whence Mr. Barker has taken this name of the 
most enduring of watch-dogs, but he is wrong; 
the poor brute, now in paradise, having answered 
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to the call of Kitmir j».ki, as Mr. Barker 
may learn by consulting “ Baiziwi,” or even 
the dictionaries. In the historical portion of 
the work we find notes unblushingly translated 
from D’Herbelot: take as an instance the first 
note at p. 47, and refer to the “ Bibliotheque 
Orientale,” tome ii. p. 730, 4to edition. But 
it is in the chapter entitled “ Cilicia and its Go- 
vernors”’ that Mr. Barker betrays his greatest 
ignorance. For example, he says— 

The Turkmans, wandering hordes of Scythians who 
had come from the north and overrun all China and 
Central Asia, had been invited some years previously 
A.D. 1000) by the khalifs into Persia, to prop up by 
their military energy a feeble and tottering power, op- 

by rebellious and refractory vassals. Converted to 
uhammadanism by their new connexion with the Sara- 
cen Arabs, they seized upon the monarchy, but suffered the 
monarch to exist ; they declared themselves the lieutenants of 
the Khalifs, and distributed their numerous clans over the 
whole of the countries between Bagdad and India, which 
they divided among themselves: hence the different 
dynasties of Sammanides, Gaznavides, Suljukians, Kariz- 
mians, &c., and at length Ottomans or Osmanlis, which 
last became the most celebrated from the duration and 
extent of their power, and which they have had the good 
fortune to retain to the present day. 

Now it would seem, from this, that all the 
dynasties named by Mr. Barker derived their 

wer from the seat of the Khildfat; and as 

e uses the word clans, one would imagine that 
they were very much like the Campbells and 
Macgregors, who now and then took a fancy 
to their neighbours’ cattle. We must suppose, 
from the details given, that the Turkomans 
“who seized upon the monarchy” were the 
Bayides: the description applies in nowise to 
any other dynasty. Not that the Biyides were 
Turkomans at all, having my come from 
Tabaristan, and being descended from Bahram 
Gir, one of the ancient kings of Persia; not 
that they were ever invited into Persia or any- 
where else by the Khalifahs, who would just as 
soon have thought of inviting Iblis himself; and 
not because of the date a.p. 1000, since they first 
attained power in Baghdad a.p. 945; but simply 
because they and no other race, did virtually 
govern the empire of the Khalifahs, under the 
title of Amir al-Umar4, for many years. The 
“ distribution of their numerous clans” is, how- 
ever, absolute nonsense, since there never were 
any clans. The Simdanides, the Ghaznavides, 
the Saljaks, the Khaérizmians, &c., were distinct, 
independent, and powerful dynasties, having no 
more connexion of clanship with the Biyides 
or with each other, than the Bourbons with the 
kings of Timbuctoo. 

Some of Mr. Barker’s historical conjectures 
in this chapter are amusing. At p. 57, ad- 
verting to the death of Frederick Barbarossa, 
the leader of the third Crusade, who, as every 
one knows, perished by drowning in the Cydnus, 
he remarks— 


But I am unwilling to credit this story, as it seems un- 


accountable that a general at the head of his army should 
be lost in fording a river, which is nowhere more than six 
feet deep; and I think it more probable that he was 
attacked by the malignant fever of the country, 

Now the majority of the chronicles say 
that Frederick was drowned, not at the head of 
his army but whilst bathing, or that he died 
from the effects of too sudden immersion in cold 
water (see Guill. le Breton; Bernard le Tré- 
sorier ; Jacques de Vitry, &c.): at any rate the 
shallowness of the water, upon which Mr. 
Barker grounds his ingenious correction of 
received history, was known long ago, since 
a contemporary Musulman writer, quoted by 
M. Reinaud (Bibliothéque des Croisades, tome 
iv. p. 273), says — ‘** L’'Empereur, étant entré 
dans l’eau pour se baigner, se noya dans un 
endroit ott [eau ne venait pas a la ceinture; 
~— que Dieu lui-méme voulait nous en dé- 
ivrer.” 

An important criterion in the appreciation of 
a writer's claims to knowledge as an Oriental- 
ist, is the manner in which he spells the proper 
names. It is true that almost every savant has 
a distinct system, but in this is danger to the 
“‘smatterer ;” for if he combine one or two of 
such systems, he at once betrays his own igno- 
rance. Why does Mr. Barker write “ Yanghiz 
or Genghiz Khan”? The first letter is Ch a” 


as an Arab would write it, J . We imagine, 
that, never having seen the word except as writ- 
ten in the Roman character, and having heard 
that the names Job, Joshua, Jerusalem, &e. 
receive a wrong pronunciation by us, from hav- 
ing been transmitted through the German, Mr. 
Barker mistook the first letter of the Tatar’s 
name for a German J, and fancied that his 
reading of Yanghiz would evince profound cri- 
ticism and scrupulous exactness. The method of 
spelling observed by our author combines almost 
every kind of atrocity that has been perpetrated 
by ancient and modern writers in disguising 
Eastern names. We have the Amurad and the 
Pyramet of the old authors, for Al-Murdéd and 
Pir Ahmad, and divers new improvements, for 
the most curious of which we feel we are in- 
debted to the author. ‘To take as an example, 
the name of the present Sultan. Every one is 
aware that the greater part of the proper names 
in the East are significant, and that a large 
number have reference to religion: the Sul 

now on the throne is called just! sc Abd’ ul- 
Majid, i. e. the servant of the Glorious (God)— 
a very pious and proper appellation for a pow- 
erful prince; but Mr. Barker, by the hem 
nate insertion of the letter s, makes it Abd’ ul- 
Masjid, and the poor king becomes “ the ser- 
vant of the mosque” (is*.) This is not @ 
mere error of the press: the name so spelt oc- 
curs many times, and is even inserted in the 
Index. We cannot pursue the subject of our 
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guthor’s cacography of Oriental names: he is 
not exact, consistent with himself, or with any 
received system in any two consecutive pages. * 
There are, besides, hundreds of instances of ig- 
norance of the signification of Eastern words. 
We have “Timur-lang, surnamed the lame,” 
which, seeing that ‘ lang’ means ‘ lame,’ is about 
as accurate as saying, Louis le Grand, sur- 
named the Great. Mr. Barker also translates 
Hazrat Simun “the holy or beloved Simon” — 
the word Hazrat, being merely a title by which 
and great men are addressed, equivalent 
to Majesty, Highness, Lordship, Worship, &c. 
Such mistakes would be unpardonable even in 
one who professedly derived his knowled 
solely from translations ; but they are absolutely 
culpable when coming from an author who 
hires a trumpeter to proclaim him as an Orien- 
talist. Mr. Barker, by way we presume of 
proving his knowledge of Arabic, quotes at 
p. 329 a passage from the Kurdn in the origi- 
nal. This passage, though introduced some- 
what © prerwanpe ds is written correctly, but at 
the end he has the assurance to add, “ I quote 
from memory.” No doubt, as the sentence is 
correct, Mr. Barker, having been told that it 
was from the Kuran, consulted Fluegel’s Con- 
cordance, and thus, having got at the quotation, 
carefully copied it from an accurate text. There 
would be no harm in this: there are not ten, 
there are not five men in Europe who could 
ote the Kurén from memory, no, nor even 
Hebrew Bible: but why should Mr. Bar- 
ker vy say, in the face of all his 
manifest ignorance, “I quote from memory’’? 
We feel certain that Mr. Barker could not re- 
cite the Fatihah ; nay, we would wager his own 
price of “the Lares” that he could not write 
down the Muhammadan confession of faith 
without a fault in orthography. The fact is, 
that he can speak a little vulgar Arabic, which 
he has of necessity picked up during his resi- 
dence in the East, but beyond this, a has no 
more claim to the name of an Orientalist than a 
courier who can jabber Romaic has to edit a 
Greek play. 

Let us now see how Mr. Barker has ac- 
quitted himself as an antiquary ; for this is ne- 
cessary to advert to his “ Lares and Penates,” 
in the description of which it appears he has 
been assisted by a perfect phaenix amongst 
, named Abington, who is thus intro- 


He not only mounted each pi 
piece on a pedestal adapted 
to it, and thereby presented the object in = most ainda 
position to be viewed, but he addressed to me a 








* Mr. Barker's ignorance is not confined to eastern 
words, aan times ae pages (210, 211) we find the 
name > - “a 
into ] wf great Egyptologist Rosellini transformed 
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series of remarks doubly interesting; first, as coming 
from a person who seems at home on every subject, 
ancient and modern ; and second, as emanating from one 
who could speak artistically as well as scientifically, he 
being connected with one of the largest establishments of 
China pottery in England. 

We confess we do not see, that because 
Mr. Abington is connected with pots and 
pans, it necessarily follows that he is an artist 
or a scientific man: indeed, his observations 
prove that he is neither one nor the other, and 
we happen to know that his restorations of the 
terra cottas are positively destructive of all 
value the relics may have originally q 
This Mr. Abington, however, who is “ at home 
on every subject,” has, in conjunction with Mr. 
Barker, endeavoured to find favour with a por- 
tion of the public, by the supposition that the 
crockeries, are not mere ordinary relics of an- 
tiquity, but “the Penates of the ancient Cili- 
cians, and consequently of a much more in- 
teresting character, inasmuch as they bear wit- 
ness and testify to the triumphs of Christianity 
over the superstitions of the Gentiles.” The 
arguments adduced in favour of this hypothe- 
sis are wholly inconclusive, the idea is clearly 
without foundation, and the title of the book is— 
we will not say what. The relics are clearly 
the remains, or perhaps refuse, of a pottery, and 
the attempt to connect them with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity is nothing more nor less 
than a reprehensible appeal to the religious feel- 
ings of the multitude. Here is a specimen of 
the argument— 

Some of the ap epee are votive offerings, consecrated 
to the honour of the gods, and attesting their condescen- 
sion to suffering humanity, and their power to help. To 
damage or remove such would have been considered the 
highest act of desecration. The most wicked man would 
have been shocked at such acrime. What, then, could 
have caused such a sweeping act of sacrilege? Here lie 
the prized memorials of relief obtained from the gods in 
time of trouble, and the very themselves lying in the 
same indiscriminate ruin. ‘There lies the Olympic Thun- 
derer with his jaw broken, No. 5, and the head of his 
saucy wife for a companion, in the dirt, No. 6. His 
wings could not save the patron, No. 7, a winged Apollo. 
There is no fact in history to account for this sacrilegious 
devastation, but the resistless progress of the Gospel in 
apostolic times. 

We must now follow Mr. Barker in his de- 
scription of the remains, and point out a few of 
the more glaring errors into which he has fallen. 

At p. 56, No. 4, we have an ving of 
what Mr. Barker coolly calls “ Head and sta- 
tue of Diana.” Now we do not see any thing in 
this statue to connect it with Diana: on the 
contrary, Diana is much more usually repre- 
sented with a short tunic exposing her legs, and 
suggesting the power of rapid motion or agility, 
but this figure is draped to the ground. The head 
may be that of any pretty girl, and the stag on 
the lamp is a simple ornament. Almost all the 
lamps—of which there are a hundred in the 
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British Museum—of early and late Romantimes, 
with few, if any, of pure Greek pyr gee 
have ornaments of figures, of men, and animals, 
and there is nothing whatever to argue their 
appropriation to any particular temple or 
building. 

The next fragment, No.5, Mr. Barker desig- 
nates a “ Head of Jupiter.” This cannot be a 
Jupiter, but may perhaps be a Neptune. Ju- 
piter’s hair almost always rises perpendicularly 
above the forehead, and is parted in two. 

No. 7.—“ Apollo winged.” There is no 
such thing as a winged Apollo. The fragment 
is most likely a Victory. 

No. 8.— Mercury.” There is no symbol 
from which any one but Mr. Barker could in- 
fer this to be a Mercury; the attitude is that of 
Harpocrates, but probably really only a draped 
child. 

No, 2.—“ Head of Messalina, the fifth wife 
of the Emperer Claudian.” Why so, Mr. Bar- 
ker? It is much more like one of the Em- 
presses, Plotena, or Matidia or Marciana. We 
must remark, by the way, there was no such 
person as an Emperor Claudian. There was 
Claudius, A.D. 41, and Claudius, the successor 
of Gallienus, a.p. 268. Mr. Barker appa- 
rently confounds the first of these, with Clau- 
dian, the poet and panegyrist of Stilicho, who 
flourished 350 years later. 

No. 22, p. 161, also p. 168.—“ Apollo as 
Osiris.” onsense! There is no evidence of 
deity at all. The leaves in the hair are vine 
leaves, and would refer therefore rather to 
Bacchus. The coin of Tarsus does not bear 
Apollo: whoever the figure may be, the whole 
ype of this coin is Assyrian (vide woodcut in 

aux’s “ Nineveh and Persepolis,” under ‘Sar- 
danapalus’). 

No, 24, p. 164.—“ Priest, with attributes of 
Apollo.” This is a winged Victory. 

No. 27, p. 167.—“ Head of Commodus or 
Hercules.” It is about as much like Com- 
modus as Hercules; nor does the head re- 
semble any one of the Roman emperors. More- 
over, there is no tiara, nor any other symbol 
indicative of that rank. The head may be that 
of a young Hercules. 

No. 28.—“ Head of a lady with all the at- 
tributes of Juno.” e do not see one—much 
less all—of the attributes of Juno. Even the 


tiara, if it exist at all, is so indistinct that no one 
could make it out from the drawing. 

No. 16, p. 178.—“ Adonis as Apollo, with the 
cloak and brooch.” —No authority whatever for 
converting this child into an Adonis as Apollo 
with brooch. The said brooch is nothing more 
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than the common Roman bulla by which the 
cloak was kept from slipping off the shoulders. 

P. 186.—“ Image of a senator with the 
clavus latus.’’ Whatever this figure may be it 
is certainly not a senator. The figure looks 
Greek, but the engraving or drawing has been 
defective. The clavus, so called, is a very 
common Greek ornament. 

P. 189.—This figure is chiefly remarkable in 
that the author shews a carelessness in copying 
the names he takes in view. It is Pescennius 
—not Piscennius Niger; and it is Victoria 
Alata—not Victoria Aleta. The work is pro- 
bably much later than Mr. Barker places it; 
not much earlier than Diocletian. 

No.47, p. 193.—“ Hero.” We see no reason 
whatever bY calling this Hero, nor do we know 
what Hero he refers to: not, we suppose, to 
Leander’s lady, though the ignorance of this 
book is such, that even this is possible. 

No. 17, p. 195.—“ Part of the statue of 
Apollo.” This may be part of any naked his- 
torieal figure; and No. 18, the “ Bacchus,” is, 
we believe, a Cupid, or Victory, with the j 
from which she is about to pour the sacrifici 
liquid. The thing behind it, if rightly drawn, 
is a wing; and Bacchus was never winged, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in some inebriated imagination. 

But we feel that we grow tedious, and we 
close our note-book. The fact is, that Mr. 
Barker knows nothing about these matters. 
He and his friend, the crockery man, seem to 
have given names to their things at random. 

As none but an Oriental scholar can see in 
all its glaring nakedness, the ignorance of all 
things oriental which Mr. Barker displays; so 
none but an antiquarian can have full sensa- 
tion of the monstrous absurdities of his vague 
guesses at the real character of these old pot- 
ters’ stores. 

We have only discussed Mr. Barker's work 
as that of an Orientalist and an antiquary, 
although he and his editor, and his friend Mr. 
Abington, appear as geographers, scholars, eth- 
nographers, and philologists; and Mr. Barker 
himself, as he informs us, is a sportsman of the 
first magnitude. The geography and scholar- 
ship consist in references to Strabo, cum multis 
aliis, at second hand, and the ethnography and 
philology in a selection from “ the most ap- 
proved writers.” The chapter, by the author, 
on Falconry, is crammed with technical terms, 
and there is a great parade of knowledge. If 
we could trust Mr. Barker, it would be inte- 
resting ; but after what we have said, it is ob- 
vious that his facts and conclusions are more 
likely to be false than true. 
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Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon. Murray. 


Tats work, so long announced, has at length 
made its appearance, with all the advantages 
to be derived from the best paper, typography, 
and a profusion of illustrations. Notwith- 
withstanding all this, however, public interest 
in the subject of the recent Babylonian re- 
searches is manifestly beginning to wane; and 
although Mr. Murray, who has purchased 
from Dr. Layard the copyright of the book, 
boasts that 3000 copies were subscribed for by 
the trade, many months since, we question very 
much whether the subsequent demand will 
equal the expectations of that enterprising 
publisher. 

Two maps accompany the volume, render- 
ing it satisfactorily complete; but we cannot 
at all concur in the propriety of affixing to a 
work of this kind the frontispiece with which 
we are presented. It purports to be a restored 
elevation of the palace of Sennacherib (at Kou- 
yunjik), from a sketch by a Mr. Fergusson: 
we must, however, warn our readers that it 
is almost as purely ideal as the wildest crea- 
tion of Mr. Martin’s exuberant fancy. All 
the data at the artist’s disposal, consisted 
of a ground plan, some portion of the base- 
ment walls with their sculptures, and some 
broken columns. Yet here we have a stately 
edifice of five stories, with innumerable win- 
dows, colonnades, terraces, &c., delineated with 
photographic minuteness, as if from a struc- 
ture scarce impaired by the hand of time! 
Willing are we to accord Mr. Fergusson all 
praise for his ingenuity, but we strongly pro- 
test against the publication of an engraving 
like this, under its present most deceptive title. 
It is a blemish to the work, and merits serious 
reprobation: we cannot withhold our censure 
whenever we observe any attempt, however 
aight, to graft fiction upon truth. 

r. Layard informs us at the outset of his 
narrative, that it was not until after his return 
to Constantinople in 1848 that he learnt the 
general interest felt in England in the disco- 
veries made by him in the vicinity of ancient 
Babylon.. He received, at the same time, a 
request from the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to undertake a second expedition into 
Assyria. Having hastily sketched out a plan, 
almost, as he himself affirms, too vast for adop- 
tion, he shortly after received directions to re- 
turn to Nineveh, and to continue the researches 
already commenced among its ruins. 

Hasty and imperfect arrangements were 
made in England. Mr. F.Cooper had been 
selected to accompany the expedition as artist. 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, already well known 
for the energy he had displayed on former oc- 
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casions, accompanied Mr. Cooper to Constan- 
tinople, where the preliminary preparations 
were completed, and the principal individuals 
selected to form the expedition. 

On the 28th of August 1849 the party left 
the Bosphorus for Trebizond: their number, 
together with consequent indispensable in- 
cumbrances, rendered a caravan journey ne- 
cessary. Dr. Layard at once determined to 
avoid the usual tracks, and to cross East- 
ern Armenia and Kurdistan. On the 31st 
they disembarked at Trebizond, and on the 
ensuing day the land journey commenced. 
On the 8th of September they reached Erze- 
roum; and on the following night rested in 
the village of Guli, whose owner, one Shehan 
Bey, had been apprised of Dr. Layard’s in- 
tended visit. Descended from an ancient fa- 
mily of Dereh Beys, he had inherited the hos- 
pitality and polished manners of a class now 
almost extinct. From Guli our travellers 
crossed a high range of mountains by a pass 
called Ali Baba. To the south then rose be- 
fore them the snow-capped mountains of the 
Bin-Ghiul, or the “ Thousand Lakes.” The 
villages here, thinly scattered over the low 
hills, were deserted by their inhabitants, who 
at this season pitch their tents and seek pasture 
for their flocks in the uplands. The track of 
the little caravan next extended over the Tiekt- 
ma Mountains, through the fertile plain of 
Hinnis to Karagol, where they crossed the 
principal branch of the Euphrates. They now 
had to pick their way through a swamp, scar- 
ing, as they advanced, myriads of wild fowl. 
The water literally teemed with ducks, geese, 
and teal, the marshy grounds with snipes and 
herons, and the stubble with bustards and 
cranes. Passing along the banks of Lake 
Shailu and Nazik Gul, they entered an undu- 
lating country traversed by deep ravines, at 
the bottom of many of which they descried in- 
numerable hamlets, surrounded by fruit-trees 
and gardens, sheltered by perpendicular rocks, 
and watered by running streams. For two or 
three hours they rode tae these uplands, un- 
til suddenly a beautiful prospect of lake, wood- 
land, and mountain opened before them. The 
lake is known by the name of Wan; and its 
view, we are told, on descending from the hills 
above Akhlat, is singularly striking. It a 
pears, indeed, to be a vast inland sea, of the 
deepest blue, bounded to the east by vast piles 
of snow-capped mountains, springing here and 
there into the highest peaks of Kurdistan: be- 
neath them the sacred Island of Akhtamar lies 
like a dark shadow on the water. In the far dis- 
tance rises the sublime cone of the Subhan, the 
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eastern shore being bounded by the Nimroud 
Dagh, varied in shape and rich in traditions. 

As they drew nigh to the lake the ancient 
gardens of Akhlat, with its myriads of minarets 
and mausoleums, appeared before them. Long 
time were they in traversing its vast burial- 

unds, with their forests of tombstones, each 

m seven to eight feet in height, of vermilion 
hue, exquisitely carved, and covered with in- 
scriptions of the Mussulman age. Here for 
the night their tents were pitched. As the 
sun set— 


The whole scene was lighted up with its golden tints, 
and Claude never composed a subject more beautiful 
than was here furnished by nature herself. I was 
seated outside my tent gazing listlessly on the scene, 
when I was roused by a well-remembered cry, but one 
which I had not heard for years. I turned about, 
and saw standing before me a Persian Dervish, clothed 
in the fawn-coloured gazelle skin, and wearing the 
conical red cap, edged with fur, and embroidered in 
black braid with verses from the Koran and invoca- 
tions to Ali, the ron of his sect. He was no less 
surprised than I had been at his greeting, when I gave 
him the answer peculiar to men of his order. He was 
my devoted friend and servant from that moment, and 
sent his boy to fetch a dish of pears, for which he 
actually refused a present ten times their value. He 
declared that I was one of his craft, and was fairly 
mye to make out where I had picked up my know- 
ledge of his mystery and phraseology. But he was not 
my first Dervish friend: I had h 
in company with such as he. 

Whilst we were seated chatting in the soft moon- 
light, Hormuzd was suddenly embraced by a young 
man resplendent with silk and gold embroidery, and 
armed to the teeth. He was a chief from the district 
of Mosul, and well known to us. Hearing of our arrival, 
he had hastened from his village at some distance to 
welcome us, and to endeavour to persuade me to move 
the encampment, and partake of his hospitality. Fail- 
ing, of course, in prevailing — me to change my 
quarters for the night, he sent his servant to his wife, 
who was a lady of Mosul, and formerly a friend of my 
companion’s, for a sheep. We found ourselves thus 
unexpectedly amongst friends. Our circle was further 
increased by Christians and Mussulmans of Akhlat, and 
the night was far spent before we retired to rest. 

In the morning, soon after sunrise, I renewed my 
wanderings among the ruins, first calling upon the 
Mudir, or governor, who received me se under his 
own fig-tree. He was an old grey-beard, a native of 
the 2 ag and of a straightforward, honest bearing. 
I had to listen to the wad oom laints of poverty and 
over-taxation, although, after al, the village, with its 
extensive gardens, only contributed yearly ten purses, 
or less than forty-five pounds, to the public revenue. 
This sum seems small enough, but without trade, there 
was not a para of ready money, according to the Mudir, 
in the place. 


The road now skirted the Nimroud Dagh, 
crossing several dykes of lava and scoria, and 
wide mud torrents, at this time dry, the out- 
pourings of volcanoes long since extinct. They 
soon entered a ru ravine worn by the 
mountain rills, which here, collecting into a 
lange stream, form one of the many head-waters 
of the Tigris. At length they reached the strag- 
gling town of Bitlis. On the 20th they left 

itlis, and soon found themselves in a vast 
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many adventures 


forest of oaks, of various descriptions, which 
abound in the rocky valleys of Kurdistan. De- 
scending thence into the plain country of Kher. 
zan, the sun was sinking before them, the pea- 
sants ag together their implements of 
husbandry, and returning home after the toil 
of the day. 


They saw the large company of horsemen drawing 
nigh, and took us for irregular troops—the terror of 
an Eastern village. Cawal Yusuf, concealing all but 
his eyes with the Arab kefieh, which he then wore, 
rode into the midst of them, and demanded, in a pe- 
remptory voice, provisions and quarters for the night. 
The poor creatures huddled together, unwilling to 

nt, yet fearing to refuse. The Cawal, having en- 
foved their alarm for a moment, threw his kerchief 
from his face, exclaiming, “O evil ones! will you re- 
fuse bread to your priest, and turn him hungry 
your door?” There was surely then, no yer 
to receive us. Casting aside their shovels and forks, 
the men threw themselves upon the Cawal, each strug. 
gling to kiss his hand. A boy ran to the village to 
spread the news, and from it soon issued women, 
children, and old men, to welcome us. A few words 
sufficed to explain from whence we came, and what we 
required. Every one was our servant. Horses were 
unloaded, tents pitched, lambs brought, before we had 
time to look around. There was a general rejoicing, 
and the poor Yezidis seemed scarcely able to satiate 
themselves with looking on their priest; for a report 
had gone abroad, and had been industriously encou- 
raged by the Mussulmans, who had heard of the 
departure of the deputation for Constantinople, that 
Yusuf and his companions had been put to death 
the Sultan, and that not only the petition of the Yezi- 
dis had been rejected, but that fresh torments were in 
store for them. For eight months they bad received 
no news of the Cawal. and this long silence had con- 
firmed their fears; but “he was dead and is alive 
again, he was lost and is found ;” and they made merry 
with all that the village could afford. 

Yusuf was soon seated in the midst of a circle of the 
elders, He told his whole history, with such details 
and illustrations as an Eastern alone can introduce, to 
bring every fact vividly before his listeners. Nothing 
was omitted: his arrival at Constantinople, his recep- 
tion by me, his introduction to the ambassador, his in- 
terview with the at ministers of state, the firman of 
future protection for the Yezidis, prospects of peace and 
happiness for the tribe, our departure from the capital, 
the nature of steam-boats, the tossing of the waves, the 
pains of sea-sickness, and our journey to Kherzan. Not 
the smallest particular was forgotten; every person 
and event weve described with equal minuteness; 
almost the very number of pipes he had smoked, and 
coffees he had drunk, was given. He was continually 
interrupted by exclamations of gratitude and wonder; 
and, when he had finished, it was my turn to be the ob- 
ject of unbounded welcomes and salutations. 

As the Cawal sat on the ground, with his noble fea- 
tures and flowing robes, surrounded by the elders of 
the vil , eager listeners to every word w 
oon m their priest, and looking towards him 
with looks of profound veneration, the picture brought 
vividly to my mind many scenes described in the 
sacred volumes. Let the painter who would throw off 
the conventionalities of the age, who would feel as well 
as portray the incidents of Holy Writ, wander in the 
East, and mix, not as the ordinary traveller, but as 4 
student of men and of nature, with its people. He will 
daily meet with customs which he will other wise be at 
a loss to understand, and be brought face to face with 
those who have retained with little change the manners, 
language, and dress of a patriarchal race. 
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From Hamki the route lay through the vil- 
lage of Guzelder, whence their almost 
resembled a triumphal march to Redwan. 
Shortly after, they reached the majestic ravine 
of the Tigris, when scenes rivalling each other 
in grandeur and beauty opened at every turn. 


Crossing a mountain wooded with’ dwarf oaks, by a 
very difficult pathway, carried along and over rocks 
containing many excavated tombs, we descended to 
Fynyk, @ village on the Tigris supposed to occupy the 
site of an ancient town (Phoenica). We rested during 
the heat of the day in one of the pleasant gardens with 
which the village is surrounded. At its entrance _Was 
3 group of girls and an old Kurd baking bread in a 
hole in the ground, plastered with clay. “Have you 
any bread ?” we asked.—“ No, by the Prophet!” “Any 
butter-milk ?”—“ No, by my faith!” “ Any fruit ?’— 
“No, by Allah !”—the trees were groaning under the 
weight of figs, pomegranates, pears, and grapes. He 
then asked a string of questions in his turn. “ Whence 
do you come ?”—“ From afar!” “What is your busi- 
ness ?”—* What God commands!” “ Whither are you 

cing?” —“ As God wills!” The old gentleman, 

ing thus satisfied himself as to our character and 
intentions, although our answers were undoubtedly vague 
enough, and might have been elsewhere considered 
evasive, left us without saying a word more, but soon 
after came back bearing a large bowl of curds, and a 
basket filled with the finest fruit. Placing these 
dainties before me, he ordered the girls to bake bread, 
which they speedily did, bringing us the hot cakes as 
they drew them from their primitive oven. 


Ere long Dr. Layard and his companions 
arrived at Mosul; and on the following morn- 
ing our author rode at sunrise to Kouyunjik, 
je he found that little change had ces 
place in the great mound since he had last 
Visited it. 

It was yellow and bare, as it always is at this time of 


the year. Heaps of earth marked the site of former 
excavations, the chambers first discovered having been 


again completely buried with rubbish. Of the sculp- 
tured walls laid bare two years before no traces now re- 
The trenches dug under Mr. Ross’s direc- 


tions, in the southern corner, opposite the town of 
Mosul, were still open. It was evident at a glance 
that the chambers he had entered did not, as he 
had been led to suppose, belong to a second palace. 
They formed part of the same great edifice once stand- 
ing on this angle of the mound, and already partly 
The style of the bas-reliefs, and o the in- 

scriptions, marked them at once as of the same epoch 
as previously discovered. They belonged to the 
king, and also recorded his wars and his triumphs. 
The same great fire, too, which had raged in the rest 
of the building, turning the sculptured panelling to 
lime, defacing the ancient records, and reducing the 
to a heap of ashes and rubbish, had done its 

Work here. But four or five feet remained of the bas- 
once covering the walls of sun-dried bricks to 

the height of eight or nine, and even these fragments 
Were generally too much defaced to admit of minute 


The walls of two chambers had been laid bare. In 
one, the lower part of a long series of sculptures was 
still ae preserved, but the upper had been completely 

» the very alabaster itself having disap- 

The bas-reliefs recorded the subjection by 

the Assyrian king of a nation inhabiting the banks of a 
- The captive women are distinguished by long 
embroidered robes fringed with tassels, and the castles 
& peculiar wedge-shaped ornament on the walls. 
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The towns probably stood in the midst of marshes, as 
they appear to be surrounded by canes or reeds, as 
val as by groves of palm-trees. The Assyrians having 
captured the strong places by escalade, carried the 
inhabitants into captivity, and drove away cattle, 
camels, and carts drawn by oxen. Some of the men 
bear large baskets of osier-work, and the women vases 
or cauldrons. The king, standing in his chariot, at- 
tended by his warriors, and preceded by an eunuch 
registering the number of prisoners and the amount of 
the spoil, receives the conquered chiefs. Nota vestige 
of inscription remains to record the name of the van- 
quished people ; but we may conjecture, from the river 
and the palm-trees, that they inhabited some district 
in southern Mesopotamia. They were, probably, one 
of the numerous Arab tribes who lived in the marshes 
formed by the Euphrates and Tigris, and took advan- 
tage, as their descendants do to this day, of their 
inaccessible position in the midst of vast swamps, to be 
in continual rebellion against the supreme government, 


* * * * * 

1 have already shewn how the bas-reliefs of Kouyun- 
jik differed from those of the older palaces of Nimroud, 
but closely resembled these of Khorsabad in the general 
treatment, in the costumes of the Assyrian warriors, as 
well as of the nations with whom they warred, and in 
the character of the ornaments, inscriptions, and de- 
tails. Those newly uncovered were, in all these re- 
spects, like the bas-reliefs found before my departure, 
and upon which | had ventured to form an opinion as 
to the respective antiquity and origin of the various 
ruins hitherto explored in Assyria. The bas-reliefs of 
Nimroud, the reader may remember, were divided 
into two bands or friezes by inscriptions; the subject 
being frequently confined to one tablet, or slab, and 
arranged with some attempt at composition, so as to 
form a separate picture. At Kouyunjik the four walls 
ofa aunber were generally occupied by one series of 
sculptures, representing a consecutive history, uninter- 
rupted by inscriptions, or by the divisions in the 
alabaster elling. Figures, smaller in size than 
those of Nimroud, covered from top to bottom the face 
of slabs eight or nine feet high, and sometimes of 
equal breadth. 

The sculptor could thus introduce more action, and far 
more detail, into his picture. He aimed even at convey- 
ing, by rude representations of trees, valleys, mountains, 
and rivers, a general idea of the natural features of the 
country in which the events recorded took place. Acham- 
ber thus generally contained the whole story of a particu- 
lar war, from the going out of the king to his triumphal 
return. These pictures, including a kind of plan of 
the campaign, add considerably to the interest of the 
monuments, and allow us to restore much of the history 
of the period. They will probably also enable us to 
identify the sculptured records with the descriptive 
accounts contained in the great inscriptions carved 
upon the bulls, at the various entrances to the palace, 
and embracing a general chronicle of the reign of the 
king. At Kouyunjik there were probably few bas- 
reliefs, particularly those containing representations of 
castles and cities, that were not accompanied by a 
short epigraph or label, giving the name of the con- 
quered king and country, and even the names of the 
a prisoners, especially if royal personages. Un- 
‘ortunately these inscriptions, having been usually placed 
on the upper part of the slabs, which has very rarely 
escaped destruction, but few of them remain. These 
remarks should be borne in mind, to enable the reader 
to understand the descriptions of the excavated cham- 
bers at Kouyunjik, which will be given in the follow- 
ing pages in the order in which they were discovered. 

ost no time in making arrangements for continuing 
the excavations with as much activity as the funds 
granted to the Trustees of the British Museum would 
permit. Toma Shishman was placed over Kouyunjik ; 
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Mansour, Behnan (the marble-cutter), and Hannal, 
(the carpenter), agin entered my service. Ali-Rahah 
a sheikh of the Jebours, who, hearing of my return, 
had hastened to Mosul, was sent to the desert to collect 
such of my old workmen from his tribe as were in- 
clined to re-enter my service. He was appointed 
“sheikh of the wats and duly invested with the 
customary robe of honour on the occasion. 
The accumulation of soil above the ruins was so 
that I determined to continue the tunnelling, 
removing only as much earth as was nec to shew 
the sculptured walls. But to facilitate the labour of 
the workmen, and to avoid the necessity of their 
leaving the tunnels to empty their baskets, I made 
a number of rude triangles and wooden polleys, 
by which the excavated rubbish could be raised by 
ropes through the shafts, sunk at intervals for this pur- 
pose, as well as to admit light and air. One or two 
es then sufficed for the workmen to descend into 
the subterranean galleries. 


By the aid of about a hundred workmen, 
excavations were rapidly proceeding at Kou- 
yank, in the same manner as already detailed 

. Layard’s previous works; the Arabs, 
as before, removing the rubbish and soil, while 
the more difficult labour with the pick was left 
entirely to the Nestorian mountaineers. 

On the 18th of October Dr. Layard rode to 
Nimroud, and dismounted at his old house, 
which was still standing, though somewhat in 
ruins. The great mound of Nimroud, as we 
before observed, remained unaltered. 


There it rose from the plain, the same sun-burnt 
yellow heap that it had stood for twenty centuries. 
The earth and rubbish, which had been heaped over 
the excavated chambers and sculptured slabs, had 
settled, and had left uncovered in sinking the upper 
part of several bas-reliefs. A few colossal heads of 
winged figures rose calmly above the level of the 
soil, and with two pairs of winged bulls, which had not 
been re-buried on account of their mutilated condition, 
was all that remained above ground of the north-west 
palace, that great storehouse of Assyrian history and 
art. Since my departure the surface of the mound had 
again been furrowed by the plough, and ample crops 
had this year rewarded the labours of the husbandman. 
The ruins of the south-west palace were still un- 
covered. The Arabs had respected the few bas- 
reliefs which stood against the crumbling walls, and 
Saleh Shahir pointed to them as a proof of the watch- 
fulness of his people during my long absence. 

Collecting together my old excavators from the 
Shemutti and Jehesh (the Arab tribes who inhabit 
Nimroud and Naifa), and from the tents of a few 
Jebours who still lingered round the village to glean 
a scanty subsistence after the harvest, I placed work- 
men in different parts of the mound. The north-west 
— had not been fully explored. Most of the cham- 

rs which did not contain sculptured slabs, but were 
simply built of sun-dried bricks, had been left un- 
opened. I consequently directed a party of workmen 
to resume the excavations where they had been for- 
merly abandoned. New trenches were also opened in 
the ruins of the centre palace, where, as yet, no sculp- 
tures had been discovered in their original position 
against the walls. The high conical mound forming 
the north-west corner of Nimroud, the pyramid as it has 
usually been called, had always been an object of peculiar 
interest, which want of means had hitherto prevented 
me fully examining. With the exception of a shaft, 
about forty-feet deep, sunk nearly in the centre, and 
passing through a solid mass of sun-dried bricks, no 


other opening had been made into this singular ruin, 
I now ordered a tunnel to be carried into its base on 
the western face, and on a level with the conglomerate 
rock upon which it rested. 

Whilst riding among the ruins giving directions to 
the workmen, we had not escaped the watchful eyes of 
the Abou-Salman Arabs, whose tents were scattered 
over the Jaif. Not having heard of my visit, and per. 
ceiving horsemen wandering over the mound, they 
took us for Bedouin marauders, and ae ae 
ever-ready mares, sallied forth to reconnoitre. ing 
Arabs px arte over the-plain, I rode down to meet 
them, and soon found myself in the embrace of Schloss, 
the nephew of the Sheikh of Abd-ur-Rabman. We 
turned together to the tents of the chief, still pitched 
on the old encamping ground. The men, instead of 
fighting with Bedouins, now gathered round us in the 
muzeef, and a sheep was slain to celebrate my return. 
The Sheikh himself was absent, having been thrown 
into prison by the Pasha for refusing to pay some 
newly-imposed taxes. I was able to announce his 
release, at my intercession, to his wife, who received 
me as his guest. The Sheikh of the Haddedeen Arabs, 
hearing ‘that I was at the Abou-Salman camp, rode 
over with his people to see me. His tents stood on 
the banks of the Tigris, and he had united with Abd- 
ur-Rahman for mutual defence against the Bedouins. 


* * * * * 

The Arab workmen, as I have already observed, 
lived in tents amongst the ruins. The overseers of the 
works of Kouyunjik resided either in the village near 
the foot of the mound, or in Mosul, and crossed the 
river every morning before the labours of the day 
began. workmen were divided into several 
classes, and their wages varied according to their re- 

tive occupations, as well as according to the time 
of year. They were generally paid weekly by Hor- 
muzd. The diggers, who were exposed to very severe 
labour, and even to considerable risk, received from 
two piastres and a-half to three piastres (from 5d. to 6d.) 
a-day ; those who filled the baskets from two piastres to 
two and a-half; and the general workmen from one and 
a-half to two piastres. The earth, when removed, was 
sifted by boys, who earned about one piastre for their 
day’slabour. These wages may appear low, but they are 
amply sufficient for the support of a family in a country 
where the camel-load of wheat (nearly 480 Ib) is sold 
for about four shillings, and where no other protection 
from the inclemencies of the weather is needed than a 
linen shirt and the black folds of an Arab tent. 

The Kouyunjik workmen were usually paid in the 
subterraneous galleries, some convenient space where 
several passages met being chosen for the purpose: 
those of Nimrond generally in the village. A scene of 
wild confusion ensued on these occasions, from which 
an inexperienced observer might argue a sad want of 
order and method. This was, however, but the way of 
doing business usual in the country. When there was 
a difference of opinion, he who cried the loudest 
gained the day, and, after a desperate struggle of voices, 
matters relapsed into their usual state, every one being 

erfectly satisfied. Screaming and gesticulation with 

asterns by no means signify ill-will, or even serious 
disagreement. Without them, except of course 
amongst the Turks, who are staid and dignified to & 
proverb, the most ordinary transactions cannot be 
carried on, and they are frequently rather symptoms of 
friendship than of hostility. Sometimes the Arabs 
employed at Kouyunjik would cross the river to Mosul 


to receive their pay. They would then walk through 
the town in martial array, brandishing their weapons 
and chanting their war-cries in chorus, to the alarm 
of the authorities and the inhabitants, who generally 
concluded that the place had been invaded by the 
Bedouins. It was Mr. Hormuzd Rassam’s task to keep 
in check these wild spirits. 
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By the end of November several entire chambers 
had been excavated at Kouyunjik, and many bas-reliefs 
of great interest had been discovered. The four sides 
of the hall, part of which has been already described, 
had now been explored. In the centre of each side 
was a grand entrance, guarded by colossal human- 
headed bulls. This magnificent hall was no less than 
124 feet in length by 90 feet in breadth, the 
longest sides being those to the north and south. 
It appears to have formed a centre, around which the 
principal chambers in this part of the palace were 

Its walls had been completely covered with 
the most elaborate and highly-finished sculptures. Un- 
fortunately, all the bas-reliefs, as well as the gigantic 
monsters at the entrances, had suffered more or less 
from the fire which had destroyed the edifice; but 
enough of them still remained to shew the subject, and 
even to enable me in many places to restore it entirely. 

The narrow passage odes from the great hall at 
the south-west corner had been completely explored. 
Its sculptures have already been described. It opened 
into. a chamber 24 feet by 19, from which branched 
two other passages. The one to the west was entered 
by a wide doorway, in which stood two plain spherical 
stones about three feet high, having the appearance of 
the bases of columns, although no traces of any such 
architectural ornament could be found. This was the 
entrance ‘into. a broad and spacious gallery about 
218 feet long and 25 wide. A tunnel at its western 
end, cut through the solid wall, as there was no door- 
way on this side of the gallery, led into the chambers 
excavated by Mr. Ross, thus connecting them with the 
rest of the building. Opposite this tunnel the gallery 
turned to the right, but was not explored until long 
after. From this part of the excavations an inclined 
way, dug from the surface of the mound, was used by 
the Arabs in descending to the subterraneous works. 


It would be utterly impossible, without re- 
producing the admirable and elaborate illus- 
trations with which Dr. Layard’s work is so 
richly adorned, to give even a faint idea of the 
discoveries brought to light by his indefa- 
tigable exertions: we must consequently refer 
our readers to this very interesting book for 
the details of these researches, and their very 
remarkable results. 

On the great bulls, forming the central por- 
tal of the grand entrance to what we must 
presume must be considered the palace of Sen- 
nacherib, was one continuous inscription of a 
hundred and fifty-two lines, injured in some 
pre but still tolerably legible. On the four 
bulls of the fagade were two inscriptions, one 
—— are being carried over each pair, and 
both being of the sime import. These two re- 
cords, we are told, contain the annals of six 
years of the reign of Sennacherib, besides nu- 
merous particulars connected with the religion 
of the Assyrians, their gods, their temples, and 
the erection of their palaces. 

Col. Rawlinson, having seen Dr. Layard’s 
copies of these inscriptions, announced, in the 
Atheneum of the 234 of August 1851, that he 

found in them, notices of the reign of Sen- 
nacherib, “which placed beyond dispute his 
storic identity.” The inscriptions are there 
said to begin with the name and titles of Sen- 
nacherib; but we hear that Col. Rawlinson 
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has gince attributed them, and perhaps with 
equal accuracy, to Alexander ! 


It is to be remarked that he does not style himself 
“ King, or rather High Priest, of Babylon,” as his 
father had done in the latter part of his reign, from 
which it may be inferred that at the time of engraving 
the record he was not the immediate sovereign of 
that city, although its chief may have paid tribute to 
him, and, no doubt, acknowledged his supremacy. He 
calls himself “ the subduer of kings from the upper sea 
of the setting sun (the Mediterranean) to the lower sea 
of the rising sun (the Persian Gulf).” In the first 
year of his reign he defeated Merodach Baladan, a name 
with which we are familiar, for it is this king who is 
mentioned in the Old Testament as sending letters and 
a present to Hezekiah, when the Jewish monarch in 
his pride shewed the ambassadors “the house of his 
precious things, the silver and the gold, and the spices, 
and the precious ointment, and all the house of his 
armour, and all that was found in his treasures: there 
was nothing in his house, nor in all his dominions that 
Hezekiah shewed them not ;” an act of vain-boasting 
which led to the reproof of the prophet Isaiah, and to 
his foretelling that all this wealth, together with the 
descendants of its owner, should be carried away as 
spoil to the very city from which these ambassadors 
came. Merodach Baladan is called king of Kar-Duni- 
yas, a city and country frequently mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and comprising the south- 
ernmost part of Mesopotamia, near the confluence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, together with the districts 
watered by those two rivers, to the borders of Susiana. 
This king, with the help of his Susianian allies, had 
recently recovered Babylon, from which Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib’s father, had expelled him in the twelfth year 
of his reign. The battle appears to have been fought 
considerably to the north of that city. The result was, 
that Sennacherib totally defeated Merodach Baladan, 
who fled to save his life, leaving behind him his 
chariots, waggons (?), horses, mares, asses (?), camels, 
and riding horses with their trappings for war (?). 
The victorious king then advanced to Babylon, where 
he oot the palace, carrying off a vast treasure of 
gold, silver, vessels of gold and silver, precious stones, 
men and women servants, and a variety of objects 
which cannot yet be satisfactorily determined. No less 
than seventy-nine cities (or fortresses), all the castles 
of the Chaldeans, and eight hundred and twenty small 
towns (or villages), dependent upon them, were taken 
and spoiled by the Assyrian army, and the great wan- 
dering tribes “that dwelt around the cities of Mesopo- 
tamia,” the Syrians (Arameans), and Chaldeans, &e., 
&c., were brought under subjection. Sennacherib 
having made Belib, one of his own officers, sovereign 
of the conquered provinces, proceeded to subdue the 
powerful tribes who border on the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, and amongst them the Hagarenes and Nabatheans. 
From these wandering — he declares that he 
carried off to Assyria, probably colonising with them, 
as was the custom, new-built towns and villages, 
208,000 men, women, and children, together with 
7200 horses and mares, 11,063 asses (?), 5230 camels, 
120,100 oxen, and 800,500 sheep. It is remarkable 
that the camels should bear so small a proportion to 
the oxen and asses in this enumeration of the spoil. 
Amongst the Bedouin tribes, who now inhabit the 
same country, the camels would be far more numerous. 
It is interesting to find, that in those days, as at a later 

eriod, there was both a nomade and stationary popu- 
ation in Northern Arabia. 

In the same year Sennacherib received a great tri- 
bute from the conquered Khararah, and subdued the 
the people of Kherimmi, whom he declares to have 
been long rebellious (neither people can as yet be 
identified), rebuilding (? or consecrating) the city of 
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the latter, and sacrificing on the occasion, for its dedi- 
cation to the gods of Assyria, one ox, ten sheep, ten 
goats or lambs, and twenty other animals. 

In the second year of his reign, Sennacherib appears 
to have turned his arms to the north of Nineveh, having 
reduced in his first year the southern country to obe- 
dience. By the help of Ashur, he says, he went to 
Bishi and Yasubirablai (both names of doubtful reading 
and not identified), who bad long been rebellious to 
the kings his fathers. He took Beth Kilamzakh, their 
principal city, and carried away their men, small and 
great, horses, mares, asses (?), oxen, and sheep. The 

ople of Bishi and Yasubirablai, who had fled from 

is servants, he brought down from the mountains, and 
placed them under one of his eunuchs, the governor of 
the city of Arapkha. He made tablets, and wrote on 
them the laws (or tribute) imposed upon the conquered, 
and set them up in the city. He took permanent pos- 
session of the country of Illibi (Luristan ?), and Ispa- 
bara its king, after being defeated, fled, leaving the 
cities of Marubishti and Akkuddu, the royal residences, 
with thirty-four principal towns, and villages not to be 
counted, to be destroyed by the Assyrians, who carried 
away a large amount of captives and cattle. Beth- 
barrua, the city itself and its dependencies, Sennache- 
rib separated from Illibi, and added to bis immediate 
dominions. The city of [/binzash (?) he appointed to be 
the chief city in this district. He abolished its former 
name, called. it Kar-Sanakhirba (i.e. the city of Senna- 
cherib), and placed in it a new people, annexing it to 
the government of Kharkhar, which must have been in 
the neighbourhood of Holwan, commanding the pass 
through Mount Zagros. After this campaign he re- 
ceived tribute to a great amount from some Median 
nations, so distant, that his predecessors “ had not even 
heard mention of their names,” and made them obe- 
dient to his authority. 


The rest of the inscriptions contains further 
annals of the reign of this monarch. 





Unfortunately the upper parts of nearly all the bas- 
reliefs at Kouyunjik having been destoyed, the epigraphs 
are wanting; and we are unable, as yet, to identify 
with certainty the subjects represented with any known 
event in the reign of Sennacherib, There is, how- 
ever, one remarkable exception. 

During the latter part of my residence at Mosul a 
chamber was discovered in which the sculptures were 
in better preservation than any before found at Kou- 
yunjik. me of the slabs, indeed, were almost entire, 
though cracked and otherwise injured by fire; and the 
epigraph, which fortunately explained the event por- 
trayed, was complete. These -reliefs represented 
the siege and capture by the Assyrians of a city evi- 
dently of great extent and importance. It appears to 
have been defended by double walls, with battlements 
and towers, and by fortified outworks. The country 
around it was hilly and wooded, producing the fig and 
the vine. The whole power of the great king seems to 
have been called forth to take this stronghold. In no 
other sculptures were so many armed warriors seen 
drawn up in array before a besieged city. In the first 
rank were the kneeling archers, those in the second 
were bending forward, while those in the third dis- 
charged their arrows standing upright, and were 
mingled with spearmen and slingers ; the whole form- 
ing a com and organized phalanx. The reserve 
consisted of large bodies of horsemen and charioteers. 
Against the fortifications had been thrown up as many 
as ten banks or mounts, compactly built of stones, 
bricks, earth, and branches of trees, and seven batter. 
ing-rams had already been rolled up to the walls. The 
besieged defended themselves with great determi- 
nation. Spearmen, archers, and slingers thronged the 
battlements and towers, showering arrows, javelins, 
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stones, and blazing torches upon the assailants. On 
the battering-rams were bowmen discharging their 
arrows, and men with large ladles pouring water upon 
the flaming brands, which, hurled from above, threat- 
ened to destroy the engines. Ladders, probably used 
for escalade, were falling from the walls upon the 
soldiers who mounted the inclined ways to the assault, 
Part of the city had, however, been taken. Beneath 
its walls were seen Assyrian warriors impaling their 
prisoners, and from the gateway of an advanced tower, 
or fort, issued a procession of captives, reaching to the 
presence of the king, who, gorgeously arrayed, received 
them seated on his throne. Amongst the spoil were 
furniture, arms, shields, chariots, vases of metal of 
various forms, camels, carts drawn by oxen, and laden 
with women and children, and many objects the nature 
of which cannot be determined. The vanquished 
people were distinguished from the conquerors by 
their dress: those who defended the battlements wore a 
pointed helmet, differing from that of the Assyrian 
warriors in having a fringed lappet falling over the 
ears. Some of the captives had a kind of turban with 
one end hanging down to the shoulder, not unlike 
that worn by the modern Arabs of the Hedjaz. Others 
had no head-dress, and short hair and beards. Their 
garments consisted either of a robe reaching to the 
ankles, or of a tunic scarcely falling lower than the 
thigh, and confined at the waist by a girdle. The lat- 
ter appeared to be the dress of the fighting-men. The 
women wore long shirts, with an outer cloak thrown, 
like the veil of modern Eastern ladies, over the back of 
the head and falling to the feet. 


* * * * * 
Above the head of the king was the following in- 
scription— 


T EK Kh kw EN KL SM YT 
> ry fav) be V+ BE EI= 


Y >EY SEY EVV EY <by EI 
EY WV <eVrcy SEY Ele I< >I 


which may be translated, “Sennacherib, the mighty 
king, king of the country of Assyria, sitting on the 
throne of judgment, before (or at the entrance of) the 
city of Lachish (Lakhisha). I give permission for its 
slaughter.” 

Here, therefore, was the actual picture of the taking 
of Lachish, the city, as we know from the Bible, be- 
sieged by Sennacherib, when he sent his generals to 
demand tribute of Hezekiah, and which he had cap- 
tured before their return; evidence of the most 
remarkable character to confirm the interpretation of 
the inscriptions, and to identify the king who caused 
them to be engraved with the Sennacherib of Scripture. 
This highly interesting series of bas-reliefs contained, 
moreover, an undoubted representation of a king, & 
city, and a people, with whose names we are acquainted, 
and of an event described in Holy Writ. They furnish 
us, therefore, with illustrations of the Bible of very 
great importance. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt, judging from 
the engravings before us, but that the captives 
were Jews; their physiognomies, as delineated 
by the artist of the time of Sennacherib, repre- 
senting accurately the repulsive and unmis- 
takeable lineaments of that ill-favoured race, 
just as they may be observed at the present 
day in Holywell Street or Houndsditch. 
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With regard to the interpretation afforded 
of the cuneiform character, Dr. Layard con- 
fesses himself to be aware that doubts are still 
entertained by many eminent critics as to the 
progress actually made in decyphering these 
writings. These doubts may have been con- 
firmed by theories and conclusions too hastily 
drawn. “ But,” says Dr. Layard, “the unbiassed 
inquirer can now scarcely reject the evidence 
which can be adduced to confirm the general 
every of the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions. Had they,” he adds, “rested upon a sin- 
gle word, or an isolated paragraph, their sound- 
ness might reasonably be questioned. When, 
however, several independent investigators have 
arrived at the same results, and have not only 
detected numerous names of persons, nations, 
and cities, in geographical and numerical series, 
but have found them mentioned in proper con- 
nection with events recorded by sacred and 
profane writers, scarcely any stronger evidence 
could be desired.” It appears to us, however, 
that Dr. Layard, in this reasoning, omits one 
important consideration. The reverse of this, 
however, is the case: the conclusions of these 
different inquirers are decidedly at variance. 

Let us give Professor Wilson's remarks on 
this subject. 

“ According to Colonel Rawlinson the language of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, although neither Hebrew, nor 
Chaldee, nor Syriac, mts so many points of analo 
to them, that it may be determinately classed among the 
members of the Semitic family. Dr. Hincks and M. De 
Saulcy entertain the same opinion, and so does M. Stern, 
although he reads every word differently from De Saulcy, 
except the proper names. On the other hand, Signor 
Luzzato maintains that the language belongs to the Indo- 
Germanic family. With respect to the characters, Colonel 
Rawlinson considers them as partly phonetic, distinguish- 
able as alphabetic or as syllabic, and partly ideographic 
or monogrammatic, certain signs being used to convey the 
ideas, for instance, of God, the sun, the moon, a son, 
Without expressing a sound; bearing in this respect a 
decided analogy to the Egyptian system of writing, from 
which it was probably derived. ese opinions are in 
concurrence with those of Dr. Hincks, and, indeed, to some 
extent originated with him. De Saulcy thinks that the 

\ were originally syllabic, but had become alpha- 
betic, retaining many traces of their origin; Luzzato 
controverts their analogy to Egyptian ; and Stern main- 
tains that the writing is entirely alphabetic ; and although 
he admits the existence of homophones, or words with the 
same sound but different meanings, he denies the presence 
of ideographie characters. 

Like Saoaen prevail with regard to the names of 
Princes ynasties supposed to be decypherable: ac- 
cording to Colonel Rawlinson, the oldest monuments belong 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century B.C., and he ascribes 
them to Asas-adan-pul, or Sardanapalus. The inscriptions 
also, according to him, refer to kings of a still earlier 

»wW names he reads Temenbar the First, 

» aad a third doubtful. The son of Assar-adan- 

pul he calls Temenbar the Second, whose exploits are 
a in the obelisk inscription. His son is named 
usi-hem, or Shemir-hem, and his grandson Hevenk the 
e A later dynasty built or embellished the palaces 

Khorsabad, of whom Colonel Rawlinson first read the 
.. Arko-tsin, Beladonim-sha, and Assar-adan ; but 

latterly concurred in the more generally-adopted 
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opinion, that the kings named are those of the Bible his- 
tory, Sargon or Shalmeneser, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon. Ininscriptions on slabs, subsequently sent home 
by Mr. Layard, Colonel Rawlinson also read the names of 
Hezekiah, Jerusalem, and Judea; in the Babylonian 
spelling — Khazakiyahu, Urusalimma, Yahuda. Very 
recently Dr. Hincks has decyphered the name of Mena- 
hem, aan of Samaria, upon the obelisk inscription, and 
that of Jehu, son of Omri. Grotefend alone brings down 
the time of the obelisk to the Biblical period, the seventh 
and eighth centuries B.C., and reads the name which 
Rawlinson made Temenbar, Shalmeneser. Hoefer takes 
an entirely different view of the whole subject, and main- 
tains that the monuments of Nimrud and Khorsabad are 
entirely Persian works of the Achemenidan, Arsakian, 
and Sassanian kings, or from the sixth century before to 
the sixth century after Christ, founding his conclusion upon 
the prophetic denunciations of the Old Testament, fore- 
telling the utter and perpetyal desolation of Nineveh.” * 

We should be fully prepared to accord to 
him his position, if it could be satisfactorily 
shewn to us that Dr. Layard’s “ independent 
investigators,” each and all, arrived at the 
same conclusion irrespective of each other, 
and without the adoption, at the commence- 
ment, of the same theories. It cannot, of 
course, be doubted, but that, if a number 
of people set about to decipher inscriptions, 
and assume that they know the language and 
the alphabet in which those inscriptions are 
contained, their translations will prett 
nearly identical. We think, however, that suf- 
ficient proof has hardly yet been given that 
the cuneiform character has been satisfactorily 
decyphered. We have no wish to cast unne- 
cessary doubts upon the subject; but before 
giving unqualified assent to Col. Rawlinson’s 
translations, and his consequent deductions, we 
we should be glad to receive confirmatory evi- 
dence from other sources. 

Ten years have hardly ela since Dr. 
Layard first discovered the ruins of the great 
city of Nineveh, yet a vast mass of interesting 
information has been added to our previous 
knowledge of early oriental history and geo- 
graphy 5 and assuming that the conjectures of 

r. Hincks, Col. Rawlinson, M. de Saulcy, 
and other indefatigable investigators, are su 
stantially correct, the following is a brief sum- 
mary of their researches. 

The earliest king of whom any detailed ac- 
count has reached us is supposed to have been 
the builder of the north-west palace at Nim- 
roud, the most ancient edifice yet discovered 
in Assyria 

His records, however, with other inscriptions, fur- 
nish the names of five, if not seven, of his predecessors, 
some of whom, there is reason to believe, erected 
palaces at Nineveh, and originally founded those which 
were only rebuilt by subsequent monarchs. It is con- 
sequently important to ascertain the period of the ac- 
cession of this early Assyrian king, and we apparently 
have the means of fixing it with sufficient accuracy, 








* Professor's Wilson's “* Lecture on the Cultivation of 
Oriental Literature.” Parker. 1852. 
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His son, we know, built the centre palace at Nimroud, 
and raised the obelisk, now in the British Museum, 
inseribing upon it the principal events of his reign. 
He was a great conqueror, and subdued many distant 
nations. The names of the subject kings who paid him 
tribute are duly recorded on the obelisk, in some 
instances with sculptured representations of the various 
objects sent. Amongst those kings was one whose 
name reads, “Jehu, the son of Khumri (Omri),’ and 
who has been identified by Dr. Hincks and Col. Raw- 
linson with Jehu, king of Israel. This monarch was 
certainly not the son, although one of the successors of 
Omri, but the term “ son of” appears to have been used 
throughout the East in those days, as it still is, to de- 
note connection generally, either by descent or by 
succession. Thus we find in Scripture the same per- 
son called “the son of Nimshi,” and the son of Jehosa- 
phat, the son of Nimshi.” An identification connected 
with this word Khumri or Omri is one of the most in- 
teresting instances of corroborative evidence that can 
be adduced of the accuracy of the interpretations of the 
cuneiform character, It was observed that the name 
of a city resembling Samaria was connected, and that 
in inscriptions containing very different texts, with 
one reading Beth Khumri or Omri. This fact was 
unexplained until Col. Rawlinson perceived that the 
names were, in fact, applied to the same place, or one 
to the district and the other to the town. Samaria 
having been built by Omri, nothing is more probable 
than that—in accordance with a common Eastern cus- 
tom—it should have been called, after its founder, 
Beth Khumri, or the house of Omri. As a further 
proof of the identity of the Jehu mentioned on the 
obelisk with the king of Israel, Dr. Hincks, to whom 
we owe this important discovery, bas found on the 
same monument the name of Hazael, whom Elijah was 
ordered by the Almighty to anoint king of Syria. 

Supposing, therefore, these names to be correctly 
identified—and our Assyrian chronology for this period 
rests as yet, it must be admitted, almost entirely upon 
this supposition—we can fix an approximate date for 
the reign of the obelisk king. Jehu ascended the 
throne about 885 B.C.; the accession of the Assyrian 
monarch must, consequently, be placed somewhere be- 
tween that time and the commencement of the ninth 
century B.C., and that of his father in the latter part 
of the tenth. 

In his records, the builder of the north-west palace 
mentions, amongst his predecessors, a king whose name 
is identical with the one from whom, according to the 
inscriptions at Bavian, were taken certain idols of 
Assyria 418 years before the first or second year of the 
reign of Seunacherib. Avcording to Dr. Hincks, Sen- 
nacherib ascended the throne in 703 B.C. We have, 
therefore, 1121 B.C., for the date of the reign of this 
a | king. 

There are still two kings mentioned by name in the 
inscriptions from the north-west palace at Nimroud, as 
ancestors of its builder, who have not yet been satisfac- 
torily ange It is probable that the earliest reigned 
somewhere about the middle of the twelfth century B.C. 
Colonel Rawlinson calls him the founder of Nineveh ; 
but there is no proof whatever, as far as | am aware, in 
support of this conjecture. It is possible, however, 
that he may have been the first of a dynasty which exr- 
tended the bounds of the Assyrian empire, and was 
founded, according to Herodotus, about five centuries 
before the Median invasion, or in the twelfth cen- 
tury B.C.; but there appears to be evidence to shew 
that a city bearing the name of Nineveh stood on tise 
banks of the Tigris long before that period. 

The second king, whose name is unplaced, appears to 
be mentioned in the inscriptions as the original founder 
of the north-west palace at Nimroud. According to 





the views just expressed, he must have reigned about 
the end of the twelfth century B.C. Colonel Rawlin- 
son states, that on a cylinder discovered in a mound 
near Kouyunjik he believes he has found the names of 
his two immediate successors, But this may be doubted 
until we have further proof. 

The father and grandfather of the bwilder of the 
north-west palace are mentioned in nearly every in- 
scription from that edifice. Their names, according to 
Colonel Rawlinson, are Adrammelech and Anaku- 
Merodach. They must have reigned in the middle of 
the tenth century B.C. We have no records of either 
of them. Y 

Dr. Layard proceeds to give an account of 
the successive Assyrian monarchs whose names 
have been traced among the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and he has also added a table in which 
they are chronologically arranged. 

This is followed by another table, comprising 
the names of kings, countries, cities, &c., men- 
tioned in the Bible, which occur in the Assy- 
rian inscriptions: at the side of each is given 
the supposed equivalent, as ordinarily ex- 
pressed in English and Hebrew; and we must 
say that nothing can be imagined more hope- 
lessly unintelligible than the Assyrian names. 
Should the interpretations rendered by Colonel 
Rawlinson of these inscriptions, chiselled some 
thirty centuries ago, prove correct, it is cer- 
tainly impossible to overvalue his ingenuity 
and that of his collaborateurs. The importance 
of these records, both to the study of Scripture 
and profane history, is manifestly great; and 
we cannot withhold our tribute of gratitude to 
Dr. Layard for the zeal, tact, and energy he 
has displayed in bringing to light these long- 
lost treasures, no less than for the lucid manner 
in which he has developed his discoveries to 
the world. 

On other grounds, too, our author merits a 
high eulogium. The volume before us contains 
incidentally the best account that has ever yet 
appeared in print of those nomad Arabs who still 
preserve, in unimpaired simplicity and purity, 
the manners, habits of life,and prejudices of their 
ancestors in the very earliest ages of the world. 
To their honour be it recorded, that here, among 
these unschooled children of the desert, are al- 
most universally to be found those examples of 
unbounded hospitality, fidelity, and of true 
chivalry, which we may look for in vain among 
more highly-favoured and more civilized races. 

To those who have no inclination to follow 
Dr. Layard through the dusty excavations of 
Nimroud, and who care not to pore in rapture 
over the statues and the bucklers, the urns and 
the flesh-pots of the departed Assyrians, we 
may yet confidently recommend the perusal of 
those chapters which treat of the living Arab 
and the modern Kurd: they impart a lesson 
which, though perhaps, in some respects, hu- 


miliating, is still pleasingly conveyed. 
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Legends of the Madonna as represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. Jameson. 


Longman. 


Tas work completes the third series of these 
dissertations on Sacred and Legendary Art, and 
displays perhaps even greater care, research, 
and erudition of a certain kind, than the former 
volumes; the subject possessing as Mrs. Jame- 
son at the outset herself observes, greater unity 
than is to be found in them, but at the same 
time displaying far greater variety and com- 
lexity’. 

The idea of the Madonna among the painters 
of the middle ages appears to have been little 
more than an impersonation, in the female cha- 
racter, of the most exalted purity, the highest 
philanthropy, and the most unlimited power, 
standing as an available mediator between man 
and his Creator. As such, the attributes with 
which the mother of the Saviour was endowed, 
were little inferior to those of the Deity him- 
self, nor were less earnestness and zeal displayed 
in her worship than in the homage paid to the 
Creator of the Universe. 

Mrs. Jameson seeks not to enter the field of 
controversy, nor to discuss the merits of what 
some have termed a “ vain and degrading su- 
perstition:” she attempts only to trace the pro- 
— influence of the worship of the Ma- 

onna on the fine arts, for a thousand years or 
more, and to interpret the forms in which it has 
been clothed. 


WORSHIP OF THE MADONNA. 

That the veneration paid to Mary in the early Church 
was a very natural feeling in those who advocated the 
divinity of her Son, would be granted, I suppose, by all 
but the most bigoted reformers ; that it led to unwise and 
wild extremes, confounding the creature with the Creator, 
would be admitted, I suppose, by all but the most bigoted 
Roman Catholics. How it extended from the East over 
the nations of the West, how it grew and spread, may be 

in ecclesiastical histories. Everywhere it seems to 
have found in the human heart some deep sympathy— 
far than mere theological doctrine could reach— 

ly to accept it; and in every land the ground prepared 

for it in some already dominant idea of a mother-goddess, 
chaste, beautiful, and benign. As, in the oldest Hebrew 
rites and Pagan superstitions, men traced the promise of 
a coming Messiah,—as the deliverers and kings of the 
Old Testament, and even the demigods of heathendom, 
became vag types of the person of Christ,—so the 
Eve of the Mosaic history, the Astarte of the Assyrians— 


“The mooned Ashtaroth, queen and mother both,”— 


the Isis nursing Horus of. the Egyptians,— the Demeter 
and the Aphrodite of the Greeks,—the Scythian Freya,— 
have been considered by some writers as types of a divine 
maternity, foreshadowing the Virgin-mother of Christ. 
Others will have it that these scattered, dim, mistaken— 
gross and perverted—ideas, which were afterwards 
— into the pure, dignified, tender image of the 
adonna. were but as the voice of a mighty prophecy, 
sounded through all the generations of men, even from 
the beginning of time, of the coming moral regeneration, 
and complete and harmonious development of the whole 
human race, by the establishment, on a higher basis, of 
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what has been called the “feminine element” in society. 
And let me at least speak for myself. In the perpetual 
iteration of that beautiful image of THE woman highly 
blessed—there, where others saw only pictures or statues, 
I have seen this great hope standing like a spirit beside 
the visible form: in the fervent worship once universally 
given to that gracious presence, I have beheld an acknow- 
ledgment of a higher as well as gentler power than that 
of the strong hand and the might that makes the right,— 
and in every earnest votary one who, as he knelt, was in 
this sense pious beyond the reach of his own thought, and 
** devout beyond the meaning of his will.” 

The first mention of direct worship paid to 
the Virgin Mary appears in the works of St. 
Epiphanius, who died at the commencement of 
the fifth century. It seems to have originated 
in a transference to her, of the rites previously 
instituted in honour of Ceres, and was marked 
by similar offerings of honey and meal. 

Mrs. Jameson proceeds to shew to what an 
extent a worship, originating in all probability 
from such a cause, subsequently influenced the 
greater part of Christendom; how it affected the 
minds of men during the Crusades, and influ- 
enced the revival of art in the thirteenth and 
four subsequent centuries. She then treats of 
theological art throughout Europe, but more 
especially of Spain; of the influence of Jesuit- 
ism on art; of the authorities followed by 
painters iu the earliest times; of the character 
of the Virgin Mary as drawn in the Gospels ; 
together with the description of her person, as 
given by Epiphanius wae lived in the fourth 
century), and probably derived by him from 
ancient tradition. 


THE VIRGIN MARY. 

She was of middle stature; her face oval; her eyes 
brilliant, and of an olive tint; her eyebrows arched and 
black ; her hair was of a pale brown ; her complexion fair 
as wheat. She spoke little, but she spoke freely and 
affably ; she was not troubled in her speech, but grave, 
courteous, tranquil. Her dress was without ornament, 
and in her deportment was nothing lax or feeble. 

Painters, like other individuals, according to 
their peculiar idiosyncracies, have from time to 
time, given birth to various fanciful creations of 
the being in question; none of them, in all 
probability, bearing the slightest resemblance to 
the original, respecting whom so scanty a de- 
scription has survived. 

Mrs. Jameson, after having evidently de- 
voted many years to her subject, and visited the 
principal galleries in Europe, assures us that 
once, and once only, has she seen her own ideal 
attained. 

THE IDEAL MADONNA. 

There, where Raphael—inspired, if ever painter was in- 
spired—projected on the space before him that wonderful 
creation which we style the Madonna di San Sisto; for 
there she stands—the transfigured woman, at once com- 
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pletely human and completely divine, an abstraction of 
power, purity, and love, poised on the empu: ed air, and 
requiring no other support ; looking out, wit her melan- 
choly, loving mouth, her slightly dilated, sibylline eyes, 
quite through the universe, to the end and tonsummation 
of all things ;—sad as if she beheld afar off the visionary 
sword that was to reach her heart through Him, now 
resting as enthroned on that heart; yet already exalted 
thro the homage of the redeemed generations who 
were to salute her as Blessed. Six times have I visited 
the city, made glorious by the possession of this treasure, 
and as often, when again at a distance, with recollections 
disturbed by feeble copies and prints, I have begun to 
think, “Is it so indeed? is she indeed so divine? or does 
not rather the a encircla a — a halo < 
religion and , and lend a grace which is not really 
there?” yo! meg often, when returned, I have stood before 
it, and confessed that there is more in that form and face 
than I had ever yet conceived. I cannot here talk the 


language of critics, and speak of this picture merely as a 
picture, for to me it was a revelation. In the same 
gallery is the lovely Madonna of the Meyer family ; inex- 
pressibly touching and perfect in its way, but conveying 
only one of the attributes of Mary, her benign pity; 
while the Madonna di San Sisto is an abstract of all. 


In considering the works of art of different 
countries and periods, Mrs. Jameson proceeds 
to treat first of devotional, and secondly of his- 
torical subjects. The work contains some 200 
woodcuts and engravings of great interest in an 
artistic as well as an historical point of view ; 
and we may congratulate our authoress most 
sincerely on the admirable manner in which she 
has discussed and elucidated her subject. 





Notes and Emendations on Shakespea 


folio, 1632. By J.P.Cottrer. Whittaker and Co. 


From the statement put forth in the preface of 
this work, it would seem that for some two 
hundred years a volume of inestimable value 
to the commentators on Shakespeare has been 
lying unheeded in an obscure corner, and has 
only recently been brought to light by a for- 
tuitous circumstance. 


In the spring of 1849 (says Mr. Collier) I happened 
to be in the shop of the late Mr. Rodd of Great New- 
treet, at the time when a package of books arrived 

m the country: my impression is that it came from 
Bedfordshire, but I am not at all certain upon a point 
which I looked upon as a matter of no importance. He 
opened the parcel in my presence, as he had often done 
before in the course of my thirty or forty years’ ac- 

uaintance with him, and looking at the backs and 
title-pages of several volumes, | saw that they were 
chiefly works of little interest to me. Two folios, how- 
ever, attracted my attention, one of them gilt on the 
sides, and the other in rough calf: the first was an excel- 
lent copy of Florio’s * New World of Words,” 1611, with 
the name of Henry Osborn (whom I mistook at the mo- 
ment for his celebrated namesake, Francis) upon the 
first leaf; and the other a copy of the second folio of 
Shakespeare's Plays, much cropped, the covers old and 
greasy, and, as I saw at a glance on opening them, im- 
perfect at the beginning and end. Concluding hastily 
that the latter would complete another poor copy of the 
second folio, which 1 had bought of the same bookseller, 
and which I had had for some years in my possession, 
and wanting the former for my use, I bought them both, 
— for twelve, and the Shakespeare for thirty 
shillings. 

As it turned out, I at first repented my bargain as 
regarded the Shakespeare, because, when I took it home, 
it appeared that two leaves which I wanted were unfit 
for my purpose, not merely by being too short, but 
damaged and defaced : thus disappointed, I threw it by, 
and did not see it again until I made a selection of 
books I would take with me on quitting London. In the 
mean time, finding that I could not readily remedy the 


deficiencies in my other copy of the folio, 16 I parted 
with it; and when | pols. into the ae na with my 
family, in the spring of 1850, in order that I might not 
be without some copy of the second folio for the pur- 


re. From early MS. Corrections in a copy of the 
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of reference, I took with me that which is the 
oundation of the present work. 

It was while putting my books together for removal 
that I first observed some marks in the margin of this 
folio; but it was subsequently placed upon an upper 
shelf, and I did not take it down until I had occasion to 
consult it. It then struck me that Thomas Perkins, 
whose name, with the addition of “his Booke,” was u 
the cover, might be the old actor who had performed in 
Marlowe’s “ Jew of Malta,” on its revival shortly before 
1633. At this time I fancied that the binding was of 
about that date, and that the volume might have been 
his; but in the first place, I found that his name was 
Richard Perkins, and in the next, I became satisfied 
that the rough calf was not the original binding. Still, 
Thomas Perkins might have been a descendant of 
Richard ; and this circumstance and others induced me 
to examine the volume more particularly: I then dis- 
covered, to my surprise, that there was hardly a page 
which did not present,in a hand-writing of the time,some 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, while on 
most of them they were frequent, and on many nume- 
rous. 

Of course I now submitted the folio to a most careful 
scrutiny ; and as it occupied a considerable time to com- 
plete the inspection, how much more must it have con- 
sumed to make the alterations? The ink was of various 
shades, differing sometimes on the same page, and I 
was once disposed to think that two distinct hands had 
been employed upon them: this notion I have since 
abandoned ; and I am now decidedly of opinion that the 
same writing prevails from beginning to end, but that 
the amendments must have been introduced from time 
to time, during, perhaps, the course of several years. 
The changes in punctuation alone, always made with 
nicety and patience, must have required a long period, 
considering their number: the other alterations, some- 
times most minute, extending even to turned letters and 
typographical trifles of that kind, from their very na- 
ture could not have been introduced with rapidity, while 
many of the errata must have severely tasked the in- 
dustry of the old corrector. 


Such is the history of this remarkable dis- 
covery. Who the laborious commentator was 
can never now be positively ascertained, though 
his cognomen was probably “Thomas Perkins” 
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(the name inscribed in the volume); and it is 
not, perhaps, an erroneous conclusion that he 
was in some degree related to one Richard 
Perkins, an actor of some celebrity at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. So 
much technical or professional knowledge is 
displayed in many of the interlineations and 
erasures, which amount in the aggregate to 
18,000 or 20,000, that we are strongly dis- 

to conclude, if he were not himself an 
actor, he had at least opportunities of colla- 
ting the original MSS. at the few theatres 
where Shakespeare’s plays were in those days 
performed. 

In some instances we have whole lines sup- 
plied where evidently whole lines are required, 
and where, in default, the deficient passages 
are absolutely devoid of all sense. 

No one at all conversant with the great au- 
thor’s style can hesitate in any of these cases 
to admit the genuineness of the interpolated 
line: to suppose that they are mere suggestions 
of the annotator would be to attribute to him 
merit little inferior to that of Sakespeare him- 
self—certainly much greater ingenuity than can 
be attributed to any of the numerous editors 
who from time to time have taken the poet’s 
works in hand. Assuming that it is to Thomas 
Perkins we are indebted for this invaluable 
relic, we cannot sufficiently laud his industry 
and his acuteness in detecting and amending a 
vast number of typographical errors, many of 
which have escaped all subsequent vigilance, 
and other blunders of a more serious nature, 
which have given rise to voluminous notes and 
learned, but generally useless, dissertations. 

It is surprising, too, to observe how rarely 
the hypotheses of the most erudite commenta- 
tors prove correct. 

In some instances the absence of a syllable, 
nay, of a solitary letter, makes nonsense of an 
entire sentence; yet previous editors, without 
dreaming of the true but simple remedy, have 
puzzled themselves and their readers by having 
recourse to the most recondite digressions, in 
order to support some subtle theory of their 
own, the absurdity of which is now made pa- 
tent to the world. 

The discovery of Perkins’s copy will go far 
to diminish the value of every extant ies: 
and it affords a curious subject for reflection, 
that, notwithstanding all that has been written 
by the learned, or the would-be learned, on the 
subject of England’s greatest bard, it was not 
till the year of grace 1853 that a tolerably cor- 
rect version of his works could have been issued 

m the press. 

From the instances we have selected, it will 
be seen that many new and sparkling gems, 
ong, long concealed, have now been brought 
to ight, and in many cases we can only mar- 


vel that they should ever have been hidden by 


so flimsy a veil. 

As to the origin of the gross errors that dis- 
figure the text of each edition, from 1632 down- 
wards, we will let Mr. Collier speak. 


It was, as may be inferred, very little, if at all, the 
habit of dramatic authors, in the time of Shakespeare, 
to correct the proofs of their productions; and as we 
know that, in respect to the plays which had been pub- 
lished in quarto before 1623, all that Heminge and Con- 
dell did was to put the latest edition into the hands of 
their printer, so, possibly, in respect to the plays which 
for the first time appeared in the folio, 1623, all that 
they did might be to put the manuscript, such as it was, 
into the hands of their printer, and to leave to him the 
whole process of typography. It is not at all unlikely 
that they borrowed playhouse copies to aid them; but 
these might consist, sometimes at least, of the separate 
parts allotted to the different actors, and, for the sake 
of speed in so long a work, scribes might be employed, 
to whom the manuscript was read as they proceeded with 
their transcripts. This supposition, and the fraudulent 
manner in which plays in general found their way into 
print, on | account for many of the blunders they un- 
questionably contain in the folios, and especially for the 
strange confusion of verse and prose which they some- 
times exhibit. The not unfrequent errors in prefixes, 
by which words or lines are assigned to one character, 
which certainly belong to another, may thus also be 
explained: the reader of the drama to the scribe did 
not at all times accurately distinguish the persons en- 
gaged in the dialogue; and if he had only the separate 
perts and what are technically termed cues, to guide 

im, we need not be surprised at the circumstance. 
The following is a single proof, the first that occurs to 
memory: it is from Romeo and Juliet, Act III. Scene V., 
where the heroine declares to her mother that, if she 
must marry, her husband shall be Romeo :— 

“ And when I do, I swear, 

It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 

Rather than Paris.—These are news indeed !” 
This is the universal regulation; but, as we may very 
well believe, the closing words, “‘ These are news in- 
deed!” do not belong to Juliet, but to Lady Capulet, 
who expresses her astonishment at her daughter’s reso- 
lution; therefore her speech ought to begin earlier 
than it appears in any extant copy. Juliet ends, 

“And when I do, I swear, 

It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 

Rather than Paris. 

La. Cap. These are news indeed! 

Here comes your father; tell him so yourself, 

And see how he will take it at your hands.” 

There cannot, surely, be any dispute that this is the 
mode in which the poet distributed the lines, and in 
which the old corrector of the folio, 1632, had heard the 
dialogue divided on the stage in his time. 

It is impossible to turn casually over the 

ages before us, without noting the excessive 
absurdities of many of the old commentators, 
excepting, however, in several instances, Theo- 
bald, Warburton, Pope, and Johnson. Theo- 
bald, indeed, “not once nor twice,” will be 
found, by his skill and ingenuity, to have ac- 
tually anticipated Thomas Perkins. 

In the Merry Wives there exists a memora- 
ble passage which has puzzled many brains. 
The Host, in a peremptory manner, addressing 
Shallow, Page, &c., makes use of the words— 

“ Will you go, An heires?” 
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Innumerable have been the attempts to explain 
these two mystic words: some have substituted 
cavaliers, others, my hearts; Malone suggests 
hear us, Warburton heris (an old Scotch term 
for master), &c.; Perkins quietly solves the 
riddle thus— 

* Will you go on here ?” 


Who could attempt satisfactorily to con- 
strue the following sentence from Antony and 
Cleopatra ? 


“ The present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself.” 


Such has always been the text; and Johnson, after ad- 
mitting it to be obscure, confesses himself “unable to 
add any thing” to Warburton’s explanation, which re- 
lates to the “revolutions of the sun in his diurnal course.” 
Tollett and Steevens each made an attempt, with about 
the same success; but can any thing be better than the 
changes offered by the old annotator P— 


“The present pleasure, 
By repetition souring, does become 
The opposite of itself.” 


Our next extract is from Coriolanus, as uni- 
versally printed in every edition, from the ear- 
liest to the most recent. 


“0, good, but most unwise patricians! why, 
You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 
That with his peremptory, ‘shall,’ being but 
The horn and noise o’ the monsters, wants not spirit 
To say, he’ll turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance: if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity.” 


In the above, besides the first,—God for “ good” —there 
are no fewer than five strikiag errors of the press, or 

rhaps of the scribe, for some of them are hardly to be 
imputed to the compositor. Trusting to the corrector 
of the folio, 1632, we ought hereafter to give the pas- 
sage as follows :— 


“O, good, but most unwise patricians! why, 
You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra leave to choose an officer, 
That with his peremptory ‘shall,’ (being but 
The horn and noise of the monster) wants not spirit 
To say, he'll turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your impotence: if none, revoke 
Your dangerous bounty. 


In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Sebastian, 
speaking of his reputed likeness to his sister, 
says :— 

“A lady, sir, though it was said she much resembled 
me, was yet of many accounted beautiful: but, though 
1 could not with such estimable wonder overfar believe 
that, yet thus far I will boldly publish her,” &c. 

It is not surprising that the commentators should have 
been at strife regarding the meaning of this passage ; 
and Warburton was so gravelled by it, that he “felt 
obliged to omit the words, “with such estimable won- 
der,” as “a player’s interpolation.” This is a very ready 


way of overcoming any obstacle. It certainly is diffi- 
cult to account for the gross misprints in the above 
short sentence ; but they are most distinctly pointed out 
by the corrector of the folio, 1632, in his own clear and 
accurate manner; and when we read the words he 
has substituted for those of the received text, we see at 
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once that he could not be mistaken. Sebastian mo. 
destly denies that he much resembled his beautiful lost 
sister, observing,— 

“A lady, sir, though it was said she much resembled 
me, was yet of many accounted beautiful: but, though 
I could not with self-estimation wander so far to believe 
that, yet thus far 1 will boldly publish her,” &c. 


In the Winter's Tale, when Paulina is about 
to draw the curtain over what she supposes to 
be the statue of Hermione, Leontes makes use 
of the following incoherent words :— 


“ Let be, let be! 
Would I were dead but that, methinks already— 
What was he that did make it ?” &e. 
“ Let be, let be!” is addressed to Paulina, who offers to 
draw the curtain before the statue of Hermione, as we 
find from a manuscript stage-direction, and the writer 
of it, in a vacant space adjoining, thus supplies a missing 
line, which we have printed in Italic type :— 
“Let be, let be! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone. 
What was he that did make it ?” &e. 


In the Two Gentlemen of Verona another 
line is supplied in the speech of Sir Eglamour, 
wherein he consents to aid Silvia to escape :— 


Until now, it has ruan— 
“Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
Which since { keow they virtuously are plac’d, 
I give consent to go along with you.” 

Here there is no connection between the first and the 
second lines, because Sir Eglamour could not mean that 
the “ grievances,” but that the affections of Silvia were 
“virtuously placed.” Shakespeare must, therefore, 
have written what we find in an adjoining blank space 
of the folio, 1632, which makes the sense complete :— 

“Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are plac’d, 
I give consent to go along with you.” 


In the second Scene of the third Act of Co- 
riolanus, a line palpably missing is supplied in 
the following vob kaerh speech of Volumnia 
to her impetuous son :— 


“Pray be counsell’d. 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 

To better vantage.” 
To what is Volumnia’s heart as little apt as that of Co- 
riolanus? She does not tell us, and the sense is unde- 
niably incomplete ; but it is thus completed in the fo- 
lio, 1632, by the addition of a lost line ;— 


“ Pray be counsell’d, 
I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” 

It seems impossible to doubt the genuineness of this 
insertion, unless we go the length of pronouncing it, 
not only an invention, but an invention of the utmost 
ingenuity ; for while it renders perfect the deficient 
sense, it shews at once what caused the error: the re- 
currence of the same words, “ use of anger,” at the end 
of two following lines, deceived the old compositor, and 
induced him to fancy that he had already printed a line 
which he had excluded. 


Dromio’s speech in the Comedy of Errors 
has hitherto been deficient of a line :— 
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In all editions the passage has stood thus— 
“No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell : 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough ; 
A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow all in buff.” 
It is thus given by the manuscript-corrector of the 
folio, 1632— 
“No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell : 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him fell ; 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 
Who has no touch of mercy, cannot feel ; 
A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough ; 
A wolf, nay, worse, a fellow all in buff,” &c. 


In Measure for Measure, the Duke, after 
his interview with Barnardine, is made to ex- 
claim— 

“Unfit to live or die. O, gravel heart!” 


The Duke’s real exclamation being— 
“Unfit to live or die. O, grovelling beast!" 


A passage in Much Ado about Nothing has 
given rise to much doubt and contention. 


It is thus given in the first and other folios— 

“And sorrow, wag ! cry hem, when he should groan.” 

Leonato is telling his brother that his grief is beyond 
all example, and that he can never be comforted, until 
he shall meet with a man, suffering under equal cala- 
mities, who can defy his misfortunes, 

“If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard ; 

And sorrow, wag ! cry hem, when he should groan, &c. 
The corrector of the folio, 1632, shews that, “And sor- 
row wag,” was a misprint for ‘‘Call sorrow joy,” so that 
he reads— 


“If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard; 
Call sorrow joy ; cry hem, when he should groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; bring him you to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
This seems to be as good a solution as we are likely to 
obtain: the difficulty is to account for the misprint. 


An opinion may be formed of the effect of 
minor alterations from the subjoined specimens. 
All appeals failing to move Shylock, Antonio entreats 


for judgment, observing, as the lines are printed in the 
folio, 1632,— 
“Or even as well use question with the wolf, 
The ewe bleat for the lamb: when you behold.” 


Such are the words, and such the punctuation; but the 
earlier folio of 1623, gives the sentence even more im- 
perfectly :— 

“Or even as well use question with the wolf, 

The ewe bleat for the lamb ;” 

the rest of the line being wanting. How, then, is the 
defect remedied by the corrector of the folio, 1632? 
Simply by a transposition and the removal of a colon, 
Which accomplishes all that is wanted by making the 
meaning indisputable: he reads,— 

“Or even as well use question with the wolf, 

car you behold the ewe bleat for the lamb.” 

At the end of Portia’s speech we have this passage 
as it is found in all the old copies :— : 

“Peace! how the moon sleeps with Endymion, 

And would not be awak’d.” 

Malone changed it to “ Peace, hoa! the moon,” &c.; 
but the manuscript-corrector of the folio, 1632, tells us 
that the error was not how for “hoa,” but how for “ now :” 
= isthe more likely, because when the folios came 
tom the press it was not usual to spell the interjection 


“hoa,” but ho; and we know that it was a very com- 
mon mistake to print “how” for now, and vice versa ; 
therefore we ought to read,— 
“ Peace! now the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak’d,” 


In the excuse gracefully made by the Coun- 
tess for Helena’s secret love, her words have 
ever hitherto been printed— 

“ By our remembrance of days foregone 

Such were our faults; or then we thought them 
none”’— 


few will hesitate to change them at once to— 


“ By our remembrances of days foregone 
Search we out faults; for then we thought them 
none.” 


Again this hideous piece of nonsense is thus 
changed from— 
“ beauty’s princely majesty is such, 
Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough,” 
to— 
“Confounds the tongue, and mocks the sense of touch.” 


In Henry VI. the following question, ab- 
surdly out of place, has been allowed, almost 
without question, to succeed Suffolk’s abusive 


tirade :— 
“ Speak, Captgin, shall I stab the forlorn swain?” 


Henceforward we must undoubtedly adopt Per- 
kins’s reading— 
“ Speak, Captain, shall I stab the foul-tongued slave ?’’ 
It is obvious that alterations, very insignificant in 
appearance, may be of the utmost importance in effect. 
A single letter, wrongly inserted, may strangely per- 
vert or obscure the meaning; and it may never have 
been suspected that the early editions were in fault. We 
meet with a remarkable instance of it in Macbeth, 
Act I. Scene VII., where the Lady is reproaching her 
irresolute husband for not being ready to murder Dun- 
can when time and opportunity offered, although he had 
= vaunted his determination to do it: she asks 
m,— 
* What beast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man.” 


Such is the text as it has always been recited on modern 
stages, and printed in every copy of the tragedy from 
the year 1623 to the year 1853: yet that there is a most 
singular misprint in it will be manifest, when the 
small, but most valuable, manuscript emendation of the 
folio, 1632, is mentioned. In truth, Lady Macbeth does 
not ask her husband the absurd question, “ what beast” 
made him communicate the enterprise to her? but what 
induced him to vaunt that he would kill Duncan, and 
then, like a coward, shrink from his own resolution ?— 
“ What boast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me P 
When you durst do it, then you were a man.” 

She taunts him with the braggart spirit he had at first 
displayed, and the cowardice he had afterwards evinced. 
It cannot be denied by the most scrupulous stickler for 
the purity of the text of the folio, 1623 (copied into the 
folio, 1632), that this mere substitution of the letter 0 
for the letter e, as it were, magically conjures into pal- 
pable existence the long-buried meaning of the poet. 


In Love's Labour Lost— 


The King and his Lords are so derided, jeered, and 
flouted by the Princess and her Ladies, that they are 
compelled to make a precipitate retreat, Biron having 
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admitted that they had all been “dry-beaten with pure 
scoff.” As soon as they are gone, the triumphant party 
burst out in expressions of joy and ridicule, and, among 
others, the Princess exclaims, as the line has always 
been printed,— 

“0, poverty in wit, kingly poor flout !” 
Of which readers have been left to make what sense 
they could. The old corrector clearly saw no sense in 
it, and has furnished us with other words so well quali- 
fied for the place that we cannot hesitate to approve of 
them. The enemy had been utterly routed and de- 
stroyed, and the Princess, in the excess of her delight, 
breaks out,— 

“0, poverty in wit! Aill’d by pure flout !” 

In Part Il. of Henry VI. Queen Margaret, 
calling upon Glo’ster to relinquish his staff of 
office to her son, the Protector, addressing 
him, exclaims— 

“ My staff? here, noble Henry, is my staff: 

To think I fain would heep it makes me laugh ; 

As willingly I do the same resign, 

As e’er thy father Henry made it mine.” 
The line in Italic type is met with in no old copy, but 
when we find it in a handwriting of about the time; 
when we see that something has so evidently been lost, 
and tbat what is offered is so nicely dovetailed into the 
place assigned to it; can we take upon ourselves to as- 
sert that it was foisted in without necessity or authority ? 
On the contrary, ought we not to welcome it with thank- 
fulness, as a fortunate recovery, and a valuable restora- 
tion P 

Here is another from the same play — 
“ Of Salisbury, who can report of him P 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 

Aged contusions and all brush of time, 

And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, 

Repairs him with occasion.” 
There appear to be at least three errors in this short 
passage, two of which have been guessed at with suc- 
cess by Warburton and Johnson, though Steevens would 
not allow of either. The first, but not the most im- 
a pee. has never been hinted at, but is distinctly shewn 

y a manuscript emendation in the folio, 1632, where 

the extract appears in this form :— 


“Old Salisbury, who can report of him? 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions and all bruise of time, 
And, like a gallant in the bloom of youth, 
Repairs him with occasion.” 

In the speech of Helena, when she is reflect- 
ing on the danger to which Bertram will be 
exposed in battle, she is made, in every edition 
that has as yet appeared, to utter these words:— 

“Oh! you leaden messengers, 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim ; move the self-peering air, 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord!” &e, 

Our old corrector very properly substitutes 
volant for “violent,” and wound tor “move,” 
giving the whole passage thus distinctly :— 

“O! you leaden messengers, 
That ride upon the volant speed of fire, 
Fly with false aim; wound the still peering air, 
That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord!” 

We have cited, however, x oy oy enough 
to rouse the curiosity and awake the ardour of 
every student of Shakespeare, be he who he 
may. Every one should buy the book and 
study it: those who have sufficient leisure, 
should follow the example of the indefatigable 
Thomas Perkins, and render their copies as 
complete and as correct in every respect as his. 

As we close Mr. Collier’s book, and for awhile 
dismiss the subject from our consideration, we 
cannot but feel the impressiveness of the consi- 
deration it involuntarily forces upon us. If, 
since the invention of printing, and within two 
brief centuries, such gross errors have crept 
into the works of a single author, what inter- 
polations may not lurk undetected and unsus- 
pected, in writings far older and more important 
than these! 





Two Thousand Miles’ Ride throug 


h the Argentine Provinces. 


By Wittram MacCayx. 


2 Vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1853. 


Waar will those, whose mightiest equestrian 
efforts have been limited to a canter in Rotten 
Row or on the Brighton Downs, say to a gal- 
lop of two thousand miles on unbroken steeds 
over the South-American Pampas? Even the 
most accomplished of our Leicestershire squires, 
who pride themselves on their feats over the 
Whissendine, or their exploits over “ flights” 
of stubborn ox-rails, would, we opine, look 
somewhat aghast when requested to mount a 
snorting desert-born nag, with an enormous 
pile of blankets and sheepskins, by way of 
saddle, strapped upon his back; more espe- 
cially on being informed that the said back is 
fitter to be the “perch of a wild bird” than 
the seat of a human being. 


Mr. MacCann tells us, that having for some 
years had mercantile relations with, and resided 
in, that portion of the South-American conti- 
nent usually known as the Argentine Pro- 
vinces, he determined, in 1848, for the purpose 
of extending his business operations, to study 
the character of the people, and the peculiari- 
ties of their country ; to investigate the origin 
and progress of those political convulsions under 
which it has so long laboured, and thence to 
judge “ whether these convulsions were likely 
to have a speedy termination; or whether, on 
the contrary, the evils were so deep-r 
and chronic as to require years, or perhaps ge- 
nerations, for their removal.” 

Whoever is desirous of travelling in this part 
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TWO THOUSAND MILES RIDE THROUGH THE ARGENTINE PROVINCES. 


of the world must adopt the custom of the 
country in that respect; that is to say, he must 
either keep to the post-roads, and hire horses 
and guides at each post-house, or, pursuing a 
more independent course, he must purchase a 
tropilla, or little troop of horses, driving them 
bebore him, and selecting from them a fresh 
one as his own becomes fatigued. 


THE TROPILLA, 


Every tropilla has a mare with a bell suspended from 
her neck, and the horses, if well trained, will never leave 
her side. Only as many as are needed for the travellers 
are saddled at starting ; the remainder being driven along 
the way, ready to supply a change when needful. On 
the docility of the horses in following the mare soe 
the money value and the real utility of the troop: if they 
are not well trained, they run wild and are lost, or it re- 

ires an additional number of men to drive and keep 

together. Another very important precaution is, to 
obtain colts that are thoroughly broken, and sufficiently 
uiet for ordinary riders. The natives are so used to 
orses, that they can ride any thing with four legs ; and 
in a troop of horses which they would swear were as tame 
as lambs, perhaps not one could be found quiet enouga 
to be mounted, except by an expert equestrian. 

The object of my journey being to obtain information 
as tothe amount of population, the manners and habits 
of the people, and the sources of industrial wealth, I re- 
solved to buy a tropilla, and thus be free to vary my course, 
and to visit in different directions as I might have 
occasion. Having this object in view, I would not leave 
myself dependent on the post-houses or be confined to the 

roads 


a4 order to select a tropilla, we rode to the residence of 
anative about half a league distant, who had one for sale. 
As we drew near his house he came out to meet us. 

The horses appeared to be of a very superior breed, and 
their attachment to the mare was very evident. We 
separated them by a variety of means, but still they all 
seh a to keep by her side; nor were they satisfied 
with being near her, for they strove with each other to 
place themselves in such a position as to have their necks 
across her back: upon this point there could be no de- 
ception. The next question was, as to tameness. Both 
the old man and his son strongly assured me they were 
all so tame that a child could ride them with perfect 
safety. For trial we selected one which, from his size, 
symmetry, and beauty, I chose for myself at the outset 
of our journey. He was saddled; and as I found him 
very docile, we did not try any more, intending to take 
our chance of their tameness when they were to be 
mounted. Then came the question as to price. A sum 
equal to two pounds sixteen shillings each was demanded, 
nor would the owner abate a single fraction; and as they 
Were very superior and well-trained horses, as a troop, 
we agreed to his price. The tropilla consists of eight 
horses and the mare ; and there is no doubt but that, at the 
end of a successful journey, I shall be able to obtain in 
the town the same price that I now pay here, although I 
believe I paid too much, small as the sum seems. 

Having now provided horses, my next business was to 

ropilla to act as guide, and also to take care of 
my This, however, I found to be a great diffi- 
culty; for the male members of almost every family are 
away in the army, and the few who remain at home are 
hot sufficient to attend to the most necessary duties of life. 
man was recommended to us as a good guide, who 

has five horses ; and if he had consented to go with me I 
should have had to pay him about seven or eight shillings 
fe day, as remuneration for himself and his horses ; 
it I could not hope to obtain his services. My good 
friend Mr T os . . . 

, iT. 1., perceiving my disappointment, kindly per- 
mitted his son to accompany me, to be my companion and 
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adviser; and, with his aid, I made ready to resume my 
journey under very favourable auspices. 

Don Pepe, the young gentleman who now so oppor- 
tunely joined me, was an uncommonly fine young man : 
though not yet twenty, he stood nearly six feet high, and had 
a chest and shoulders not to be surpassed: he was amiable 
and intelligent too, as well as handsome. The prospect 
of such an adventurous journey was delightful to him, and 
he entered upon it with ardour and animation. He 
visited the late owner of the tropilla, to learn from the 
son, with whom he is acquainted, the true character of 
the horses; and I charged him to ascertain with cer- 
tainty their docility when saddled, that being the only 
point of which I entertained the least doubt. On return- 
ing from his visit, he told us that three were tame, two 
neither tame nor wild, and one only fit to be a perch for 
a wild bird—a report more favourable than we expected. 
Don Pepe, being born and brought up in the country, 
was a superior equestrian, and, moreover, well skilled in 
the use of the bolas and the lazo ; therefore, with him as 
our guide, together with three tame and three wild 
colts, I had not much to fear: I had seen him perform 
extraordinary feats of horsemanship. 


It will be seen that the preparations for the jour- 
ney are simple and inexpensive, and that the pur- 
chase of horse-flesh is not so serious a matter in 
the Brazils as at Hyde-Park Corner. We find, 
indeed, that a troop of wild mares, colts, and 
fillies, taken together, are to be had for three 
shillings a-piece ; and unbroken colts, in whole- 
sale lots of one hundred and upwards, are pro- 
curable for nine shillings a-head ! — conside- 
rably less than a London “ vet” would charge 
for a certificate of soundness. 

Happily for the owners, no less than for the 
horses themselves, veterinary surgeons, farriers, 
and unsoundness, are here alike unknown. If 
a horse be saddle-galled, lamed, or knocked- 
up by hard work, you lasso another, and turn 
him loose till he has recovered, which he gene- 
rally does in a few days. The uneducated 
steed of the Pampas has of course no more 
knowledge of corn, than a London cabman’s; 
and on purchasing horses in the Argentine 
provinces, the usual mode of discriminating 
between the broken and the unbroken, is to 
observe their demeanour on presenting to them 
a sieve of oats ! 


THE WILD HORSE. 

The habits of the horse are very remarkable, and 
exhibit extraordinary instinct. They are formed into 
manadas (companies, families, or flocks), each containing 
from fifty to one hundred animals, under the care of one 
stallion ; and upon his instinctive affection, courage, and 
watchfulness, the safety of the manadas entirely de . 
The mares are all known to him; and if any of them 
wander, he follows and drives them home: if they are 
slow to return, he will bite them. The stallion not only 
keeps all his own family together, but will sometimes 
steal the mares from his neighbouring rivals. When an 
act of abduction is detected by the stallion to whom the 
coquette belongs, a battle royal ensues, the victor of 
course carrying offthe captive. Such is the extraordinary 
instinct and sympathy of horses, that were ten thousand 
of them driven together, when they were driven off each 
= would be followed by all his own mares, colts, and 

llies. 


Being now owner of a tropilla, Mr. Mac- 
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Cann and his companion commence their ar- 
duous journey. 


THE SADDLE. 

The bridle reins are of plaited raw hide, very strong, 
and the bits are of English manufacture, but of a Spanish 

ttern. My saddle consisted of the following items— 
Fest, a large sheepskin placed on the horse, then a woollen 
rug neatly folded, which serves the rider for a blanket ; 
on this was laid a covering of untanned dry hide for the 
purpose of keeping off the rain; next came a woo 
quilt, made for such purposes in Yorkshire, with long 
tassels hanging from the corners: this was carefully 
folded, and on it was laid a piece of leather, sufficiently 
large to protect the whole from damp or rain ; its ends and 
sides were neatly stamped with an ornamental border : 
these coverings answer to the English saddle-cloth. Then 
came what may be termed the le-tree, from which the 
stirrups are suspended, and made of strong leather and 
wood, forming the basis of a flat seat, although curved a 
little to suit the back of the horse. The entire of this fur- 
niture was secured by a large girth of raw hide, twelve 
or fourteen inches wide. The saddle is covered, for the 
sake of ease and comfort, also to serve for a pillow at 
night, with a sheep-skin, having the wool on, of a bril- 
liant purple dye: upon this is placed a flat covering, 
somewhat similar to the fringed woollen mats laid at 
drawing-room doors in England, and over that a piece of thin 
soft leather, forming the seat of the rider: the whole is 
again secured to the horse by an ornamental leather 
girth. This paraphernalia, in addition to the weight of 
the rider, forms a very heavy burden, even for a strong 
animal, during a long journey at full speed. 

“ Road expenses” do not seem to constitute 
a heavy item in this mode of travel. You 
endeavour, at the close of each day, to arrive 
at the dwellings, either of a proprietor of cattle, 
of a herdsman, or a shepherd, as the case may 
be, and are sure of a hospitable reception, and 
of a share of whatever the owner may possess. 
Animal food is, of course, abundant in a country 
where sheep are to be had for the price of a 
new-laid egg here, and where a fat bullock 
fetches no more than a hare in Leadenhall 
Market. If you are not fortunate enough to 
meet with the shelter of a roof at the close of 
day, you lasso a heifer from the nearest herd ; 
cut off what you require for supper and break- 
fast; kindle a fire of dry a tallow, and 
bones; cook the quivering flesh enveloped 
in its hide; and then, with your saddle for a 
pillow, and your poncho for a covering, repose 
under the canopy of heaven. But it must not 
be supposed that the hospitality of the plains 
is attended with unalloyed comfort, or that the 
economic steaks above alluded to, are as satis- 
factory as the more expensive article which 
constitutes the chief pride of Cockayne. 


TOUGH BEEF. 


I would seriously warn any person with bad teeth not 
to attempt a journey through the provinces ; for, owin 
to the custom of roasting beef immediately after the anima 
is killed, and the fact that the natives throw away the 
tender and fleshy parts, preferring only such parts as are 
tough, their meat is any thing but edible ; and as beef is 
almost the only food in the Pampas, any one who has 
not strong teeth must often suffer from hunger, unless he 
carries a sufficient quantity of bread or biscuit with him. 


Though my teeth are sound and good, yet at the end of a 
month my gums were so sore with the severe duty of mas- 
ticating tough beef, that I could not venture to touch their 
“matambres” or “asados ;” and unless I obtained a 
partridge, an armadillo, or some lamb, I must have often 
remained supperless. 

Another privation is the want of breakfast in the morn- 
ing. As the family fast till about eleven o'clock, takin 
only a cup of maté, the traveller must start without f 
and trust to chance for the means of breaking his fast; 
for, no charge whatever being made for native hospitality, 
the guest is expected to conform to the established usages, 


The armadillo, we are told, though he lives 
on beetles and snakes, is as palatable as suck- 
ing pig; and maté, the favourite beverage of 
the country, seems to resemble a mixture of 
strong tea and that quality of ale which British 

ublicans flavour with quassia and nux vomica, 
Maté, however, is more refreshing and less 
poisonous. 

Little regard, it seems, is paid to personal 
cleanliness by the provincial inhabitants of these 
Argentine provinces. Water is scarce: ablu- 
tions, which for that reason could be but seldom 
= are indefinitely postponed. My. 

acCann assures us, indeed, that so rooted 
are these habits, that, lest he should appear 
over-fastidious, he abstained, even amongst the 
wealthy, from asking for water to wash; and 
when domiciled in lowiier dwellings, he was 
glad of an opportunity of scraping the accu- 
mulated grease and dirt from his hands with 
his knife, completing the operation with grass, 
weeds, or thatch ! 

Scarcely can we appreciate the emotions of 
intense delight with which a traveller in sucha 
region must be animated on approaching a 
river or pellucid lake. Here is a landscape 
sketched under such auspices :— 


LAKE CHASCAMUS. 


Suddenly I experienced an unusual feeling of thirst, and 
resently we came quite unexpectedly in sight of Chascamus 
Fake. Whether vicinity of water had stimulated my 
desire for it I know not, but I eagerly rode down to the 
brink and assuaged my thirst. The moment our tro- 
pilla caught sight of water they gall on, and refreshed 
themselves by plunging in ; nor id they quit the lake 
until we drove them out. 

As we rested ourselves on the grass a herd of white colts 
surrounded us, presenting a most peculiar appearance. The 
whole scene was lovely in its wildness. The sun had now 
reached the zenith ; the day was beautifully fine, and for 
miles along the plain we could see the budding May- 
flowers scattered in profusion, forming a rich velvet-like 
carpet of green and gold; swans, not far off, floated on 
the lake, with all their native grace and stateliness, their 
plumage being seen above the sedge; wild ducks were 
swimming and diving at our feet ; and flocks of the tur- 
key-buzzard were visible at the extreme end of the lake. 
This landscape, now so beautiful, would present a very 
different aspect in the heat of summer, or during the 
cold of winter : water covers nearly one-half of the district 
in winter, while in summer the higher grounds are ari 
and dusty from the intense heat. Upon the pastures 
being covered with water, during winter, depends the 
supply of- grass during the summer ; hence the necessity of 
large estancias with undulating grounds. 
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After leaving this resting-place, we resumed our journey, 
much refreshed, and soon drew near to a human dwelling. 
Two huts, badly built of cane-reeds, rushes, and mud, and 
neither wind nor weather-proof, stood in a spot that 
once to have been enclosed asa garden. Several 
women made their appearance, and most kindly invited us 
toalight and rest, which we declined, asking only for some 
water. A young girl on the shady side of the house was 

iting her hair —a very favourite employment of all 
thewomen here. Water was brought us in a tin vessel by 
the only good-looking female of the group, and she was 
really handsome. er long black hair, divided into two 
plaits, tied together, hung over her shoulders, and reached 
to her waist. I was extremely thirsty, and the water 
appeared delicious; but at any time a cup of water, 

ted by the hand of the good and the beautiful, 
vero a cup of nectar. 

Irishmen, it seems, abound and thrive in 
every part of this vast peninsula, either in the 
capacity of herdsmen, bailiffs, shepherds, or, 
better still, as the proprietors of the soil, with 
vast flocks and countless droves of horses and 
cattle of their own. As labourers, they obtain 
readily ten to twelve shillings a-day, with meat 
to any extent ; and, if they choose, they can 
easily save thirty to forty shillings a-week. 


GOOD TIDINGS FOR IRELAND. 

The reason they receive such enormous wages is because 
few of their class come so far south, and the natives 
will never take a spade in their hands. These hard-work- 
ing fellows, therefore, get almost whatever they ask. 
If ten or fifteen thousand of the starving population of 
Ireland were scattered over this country they would be 
all welcomed, and find plenty of work at good wages. 
The facility of obtaining the necessaries of life here is very 
great: the quantity of beef and mutton wasted in this 
country, as food for dogs, pigs, and vultures, would main- 
tain double the population. 


_On one occasion our traveller stopped for the 
night at the house of Mr. M. Handy, a gentle- 
man from the 


south of Ireland, who has acquired celebrity amongst 
his countrymen by the versatility of his talents, being 
known to fame by various titles. ‘Sometimes he is plain 
Mr. Handy, at other times Irish Mike, and not unfre- 
quently the “ Duke of Leinster.” He is not only good-tem- 
pered and facetious, but an intelligent and prosperous man, 
the possessor of a splendid sheep-farm, with a good house, 
surrounded by plantations, a handsome wife, and a fine 
family of children, who have a tutor to instruct them. 
Surrounded by such elements of happiness, could he be 
otherwise than happy ? 
He had lately been in the south buying sheep, where, 
by ee and a little patience, he obtained 
ight th at eighteenpence per dozen !—four copper 
Tials each. His homeward journey of about two hun- 
dred miles, with his purchase, was accomplished in thirty 
days, ~ ow heer, he consumed and lost on the way less 
than a h of that enormous flock. As soon as the 
sheep became fattened on his own lands, he killed about 
& thousand, sold the fleeces at five shillings and threepence 
— oe the mutton he fed a herd of swine. 
fentioning this fact to a large party of Europeans at the 
dinner-table of Lord Rovten carte Buenos Ayres, my 
a was received with a murmur of scepticism ; but 
offered to accompany the incredulous to the pastures, 
Where the remainder of the sheep were then feeding. 


As our readers may be curious to know the 
brecise manner in which the tallow and hide 
nanufactories of Buenos Ayres and the adja- 
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cent country are conducted, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing excellent description. 

The abattoirs are there called Saladeros. In 
these establishments the beasts are slaughtered, 
their tallow is extracted, the flesh salted and 
dried, and the hides prepared for exportation. 


THE SALADERO. 

Summer, from November to March, is the season when 
these establishments do most business, the cattle being 
then in the best condition, and there being most sun for 
drying the flesh. Cattle are seldom killed in winter, ex- 
cept for the hide only. 

The mode of killing the animal is by lazoing it in the 
corral; a rope is then passed over the horns through a 
pulley, and attached to a yoke of oxen, by which means 
the animal is drawn up with its head close to a block ; the 
spinal marrow is then separated, and the beast falls on a 
moveable platform, which runs on a tramway, along 
which it is drawn by hand. This tramway is. usually 
about forty yards long, and covered by a large shed, under 
which the men flay the carcass, and cut it up for curing. 

This is a simple process. When the carcass has laid 
for an hour, the flesh is cut into strips of about half-an- 
inch in thickness, and put into tubs of pickle: these 
strips are afterwards placed in piles, each about six yards 
square, consisting of alternate layers of beef and salt. On 
the next day it is turned over ; and the third day, if time 
be an object, it is washed in pickle, and piled in the open 
air. Ina few days afterwards the strips are hung across 
rails every morning to dry in the sun, and generally piled 
in the evening about an hour before sunset. In summer 
three days’ sun will complete the process ; at other seasons 
it will require eight or ten days, and in winter perhaps 
twenty. This is called “jerked beef,” and is prepared 
only for shipment to the Brazils and the Havanna. 

The hides are also prepared in a very simple manner. 
They are first steeped in brine, then washed and piled in 
layers of hides and salt; in which state they will keep 
safely for twelve months. Drying the hides, however, is 
a tedious operation, requiring care and attention. Those 
required for the English or German market are stretched 
lengthwise only, so that the hide dries thicker. As many 
as twenty-four or twenty-six stakes are used to fasten 
down the two extremities to the ground, stretching the 
hide from head to tail to make it long and narrow, by 
which it best attains its thickness. Those intended for 
Spain, or any country requiring thin leather, are staked 
so as to extend it both laterally and longitudinally as 
much as possible. Hides for England and Antwerp are 
generally twenty per cent. heavier than any others ; and 
those for Spain are usually ten per cent. better in quality 
than ordinary. 

The carcasses of oxen are steamed in this manner: as 
soon as the animal is slaughtered it is cut up and stowed 
away ia vats, the meat being so placed that the steam 
may penetrate through the whole pile. The bottom of 
the vat is first covered with large bones, then alternate layers 
of meat and bone are placed, in such a manner that the 
bones of the fore and hind quarters shall overlap, leaving 
a space for the steam to penetrate and saturate the pile. 
The doors of the vat are then secured, and the steam 
turned on. At the end of twelve hours or more, according 
to the size of the vat, the liquid is drawn off by means of 
a large brass tap; the condensed steam, which first comes 
forth in a greasy liquid, being allowed to go to waste. Gra- 
dually liquid tallow begins to flow, and is received in 
tubs, from which it is rapidly conveyed to a large cast- 
iron boiler, where it undergoes a purifying process. The 
carcases must be ina perfectly sweet state when placed 
in the vats, otherwise the smell of the tallow will be 
injured, and its value greatly lessened. They are steamed 
so long as any fat pours out; but when water only flows, 
then the operation is complete. From the boiler the 
tallow is conveyed through a shoot into a large wrought- 
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iron tank, where it is allowed to cooldown, It is after- 
wards drawn off into casks, and prepared for shipment. 
The large vat on Mr. Dowdall’s establishment will contain 
the carcasses of two hundred and fifty oxen: the steaming 
occupies from sixty to seventy hours. Mr. Dowdall has 
also two other boilers, each capable of steaming two 
hundred head of cattle daily. To that gentleman, as well 
as Mr. Jonathan Downs, I am indebted for my information 
on this subject. 

Saladeros were first established about the year 1815, 
when it was thought a rare matter to slaughter in the same 
establishment a hundred animals per day : now there are 
about twenty such establishments in existence, each 
slaughtering from two to four hundred per day during the 
season. 


Mr. MacCann has compiled a great deal of 
useful statistical information upon the subject 
of sheep and cattle farming, and his work forms 
a complete hand-book for any, who may intend 
to emigrate to the Argentine provinces. In his 
second volume he gives a lucid and intelligible 


account of their political condition, of the 
miserable revolutions under which they have 
suffered so fearfully during the last thirty 
years; and he attempts the vindication of the 
policy of Rosas, though it cannot be denied 
that that policy was altogether founded upon 
erroneous suppositions. 

Mr. MacCann assures us that he entered upon 
his investigations of all kinds, with a sincere 
desire to arrive at the truth upon every point 
that came within the range of his observation ; 
and we must do him the justice to say that his 
book bears every evidence of truthfulness. 

The field which he indicates for those who 
are ambitious of exchanging the res angusta 
domi for a Transatlantic home, with prosperity 
and abundance around it, is indeed an ample 
one, and deserves the serious attention of those 
who meditate a change. 


Travels in South and North America. By Atex. Marsorizanxs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


We have here a sufficiently pleasant rambling 
book of travels. The author recounts plainly, 
unaffectedly, and without circumlocution, all 
that he has seen, heard, and thought, while 
passing over a very considerable extent of land 
and sea; and his sketches and observations are 
as discursive as his wanderings. He first in- 
troduces himself to us in New Zealand and 
Australia, giving a sketch of the successive 
settlements of those districts, their history, and 
the wonders of the gold-diggings. Thence he 
transports us across the ocean to South-Ame- 
rica, and makes us acquainted with the general 
aspect of the empire of Brazil, and more par- 
ticularly with the cities of Bahia and Rio de 
Janeiro. He here takes occasion, as well as 
when he arrives in the United States, to enter 
into an elaborate consideration of the question 
of slavery, a subject which he discusses in all 
its wr ° with much judgment and impar- 
tiality. Condemning it in the abstract, and 
without attempting to disguise the evils and 
abuses to which slavery, more than perhaps 
any other working agency of national degra- 
dation, is subject, he arrives at conclusions 
widely different from those adopted by the sen- 
timentalists, who view it only from afar, and 
who make their denunciations of a foreign crime 
a substitute for the more expensive exercise of 
active benevolence. The following is upon this 
point :— 

Though I certainly have no desire to hold myself up 
as an advocate for slavery, yet I must confess that a 
great deal of delusion misrepresentation has been 
— upon the people of this country, and particu- 

ly upon the fe: part of it, by certain individuals, 


who, possessed of great natural eloquence, have been in 
the habit of going through the country haranguing the 

le, and raising a sort of hue and cry against this 
unfortunate though ancient practice. I have attended 
meetings in Edinburgh, and have seen a thousand ladies 
bathed in tears at some of the scenes of cruelty repre- 
sented to their view. And really I could not wonder at 
it, as these tales of woe were got up and painted in such 
glowing colours as quite to get the better of their weak 
nerves. What I object to, however, is their selecting 
with great care some solitary instances of cruelty prac- 
tised by a few tyrannical masters or overseers (and 
among sO many we must expect to find some who are a 
disgrace to human nature), and impressing the public 
with the notion that such is the universal treatment to 
which the whole of that unfortunate race are subjected. 
| lead us to infer that the exception is the rule 
itself. 


Now I have no interest whatever in the matter but 
the cause of truth. 

In the sacred cause of truth, therefore, I proclaim to 
the world that a more disreputable attempt to impose 
on the credulity of mankind than this was perhaps never 
made. I have now been in slave countries myself; I 
have read and heard all that can possibly be said on the 
subject; and bave been personally acquainted with some 
remarkably humane men who were slave-owners ;fandI 
confidently assert that slaves in general, whatever may 
have been the case formerly, are now treated with a con- 
siderable degree of care and humanity. No doubt they 
are occasionally half-starved, and treated with great 
cruelty and barbarity but these are the exceptions and 
not the rule itself. Slavery in any shape is bad enough, 
without polluting the fountain-head of truth to make it 
appear worse. 

aptain Alexander, in his travels in North and South 
America, says—“ One would have imagined, from the in- 
cessant ou in England about ameliorating the condi- 


tion of the black population in the colonies, that the 
negroes are in a very deplorable condition, emaciated, 
borne down with hard labour, badly fed, badly clothed, 
and sounds of suffering, and of the driver’s whip, every= 
where heard. No such thing. The men were well 
clothed and well fed ; the negresses were decently clad 
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it printed gowns ; and there were no sounds but those 
of merriment.” ae cri 
But perhaps the most convincing proof of their being 
well treated, is the testimony of the slaves themselves ; 
and of this we have a memorable instance in the case of 
the Grand Fancy Ball which was given by Vincent 
Paradise on Christmas Eve 1839. Mr. Paradise was a 
black labourer, who had formerly been a slave on the 
estate of Mr. Gladstone in British Guiana, in South- 
America, and, in addition to the other labourers on the 
estate, he invited all the gentlemen and ladies in the 
country round to his ball, which cost him 3002, sterling ; 
and did any one ever hear of a white labourer in this 
country having 300/., or even 300 pence, to spend on a 
1? Mr. Mathieson took the chair at the or 
table, and after drinking the Queen, which was received 
with acclamation, Mr. Paradise rose and returned thanks 
in her name, and as her representative; and I doubt 
much if ever Her Majesty had a white representative 
who made a better speech. He spoke as follows :— 
“Ladies and gentlemen—In the name of the labourers 
this estate, I will return thanks for the health of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. We all feel grateful for 
the gift of our freedom. I have been head man on 
Vreeden Hoop (the name of the estate) in slavery time, 
in ’prentice time, and sin¢e free, and have always seen 
men well treated ; and I do not think that good 
honest labourers, who were willing to work, were ever 
badly treated: they might be by some masters, but not 
many.” It is impossible to conceive a more honest, 
id confession than this, and that, too, from a slave 
who had just been emancipated. 


The feature of slavery most repulsive to the 
human man is the use of the whip. On this 
point Mr. Marjoribanks says— 

Though the treatment of the slaves in the United 
States be for the most part considerate and humane, yet 
they are of course unable to dispense with the whip. 
The planters, by providing them with all the necessa- 
ries at life, have left them few or no natural wants and 
consequently no natural incentive to labour; and there- 
fore the whip must be employed to stimulate the few 
who are idle and refractory, though most of them get 

h their daily task without any application of this 
unfortunate though indispensible instrument. 


This apology is sad stuff. 

The subject of slavery, though he discusses it 
at greater fength than any other, is far from mo- 
nopolizing our author’s attention. In his tran- 
sit through South America, the United States, 
and Canada, he jots down every thing that 
occurs, good, bad, and indifferent ; gives statis- 
ties of commerce, population, &c. At Rio, he 
takes occasion to sketch the history of Don 
Pedro, Donna Maria, and Don Miguel, 
@ propos of the West-India islands, recounts the 
discoveries of Columbus, and, at Boston, the 
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outbreak of the revolution, and its course up to 
the recognition of American independence. 
Traversing the United States, he does not spare 
brother Jonathan’s eccentricities, but, at the 
same time, renders cordial justice to his sterling 

ualities. He manifests, indeed, throughout, 
that valuable qualification in a traveller of 
being free from prejudices of every kind. It 
might be as well, perhaps, if this philosophical 
impartiality did not extend to religion. Mr. 
Marjoribanks is, we presume, of the Scotch 
Kirk, yet he complains of the minister of his 

arish for his habit of making the first prayer 
in the service half an hour long, and contrasts 
him unfavourably with a Methodist minister at 
Utica, who confined the whole service to an 
hour and a quarter—“an example of brevity 
worthy of imitation by Christian ministers of 
all sects, of all countries, and in all ages.” 
Finally, so warm an advocate is he for brevity 
in these matters, as to avow, in another place, 
that if the Church of England would but cur- 
tail her Liturgy by one-half, he might probably 
join her communion; or, to use his own ex- 
—, “peradventure become an Episcopa- 
ian himself:” thus reminding us of Shak- 
speare’s fop, who avows that 
but for those vile gnns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

In similar free-and-easy style he touches off 
the Americans as a nation. After citing from 
a Mrs. Houston’s “Travels in the West” an 
opinion that the British race has degenerated 
on the other side of the Atlantic, he gives his 
own, that 

There is certainly in general not that plumpness and 
rotundity of form among the men and women there 
which one meets with in this country. No doubt, you 
see many beautiful faces among the females, particularly 
at Baltimore ; yet their sallow complexion, joined to the 
premature decay of their teeth, so very prevalent, and 
arising peer from the pernicious habit of eating so 
much of preserved fruits, tends, I am sorry to say, to 
throw them somewhat into the shade when compared 
with the women in this country. The fresh, pure glow 
of the Saxon cheek is seldom seen in American faces. 
It is also worthy of remark, that an old person is rarely 
to be met with, so that human life is considerably 
shorter there than here. Old people, indeed, are reck- 
oned rather an encumbrance, particularly among the 
working-classes ; and the moment they cannot go a-head, 
they are considered of no further use. Life at best is 
but of little value in the United States, and as to death 
they have no time to think of it, 








A Historical Tour in Franconia in the Summer of 1852. 
Brighton: 


A pLeasant and profitable book of travels, 
a8 it describes a country little known either to 
English readers or to English tourists; for it 
seems that in some considerable towns no An- 


By Cuarres Tytor. 12mo. 


Folthorp. 


Ceres name had been inscribed in the hotel- 
ooks for the last four or five years, and in 
others no such name appeared at all! The 
“Tour” is couched in a tone of quaint Puri- 
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tanism (so we may call it), apart from all cant 
in the descriptions and reflections, though the 
reflections upyn the working of the Roman- 
Catholic faith are occasionally severe enough. 
We might have been induced to imagine that 
Mr. Tylor is a Quaker, for he ordinarily gives 
the number and not the name of the month ; as 
when he instances that Caspar Hauser met his 
death by the hand of an assassin in the 12th 
month of 1833. The tone, however, is not 
altogether that of one of the Society of Friends. 

Franconia is now but a historical name— 
Germany itself has lost the full integrity of its 
name—and what was a not very large portion 
of old Franconia is now a very considerable 

rtion of the kingdom of Bavaria. Mr. 
Tylor sa s that no two branches of the German 
race differ more widely in dialect and appear- 
ance; for the Franconians are tall and well- 
looking, and the genuine Bavarians are said 
to be , ae and ill-favoured. 

The scenes which have been enacted in Fran- 
conia, from Queen Hermengarde’s day, Charle- 
magne’s first wife, down to a late description 
in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
transactions, are duly chronicled ; but we prefer 
citing some facts peculiar to Franconia as it is. 


THE ORIGIN OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


Aloys Senefelder, the son of an actor of Miinich, was 
the first who made use of a chemical process for the pur- 
of lithographic printing, and was therefore the in- 
ventor of that beautiful art to which so many thousands 
of works, and the present volume amongst the number, owe 
their pictorial embellishments. When a young man, 
Senefelder tried his hand at dramatic composition ; but 
the cost of having his works printed was too great for his 
slender means, and he set himself to discover some inex- 
pensive mode of multiplying copies of them. After in 
vain trying a kind of stereotype, and etching in copper, 
he made use of a piece of fine stone for writing back- 
wards ; and subsequently attempted to print from it in- 
stead of copper, but without much success. Of this me- 
chanical use of stone, merely as a substitute for copper, 
Senefelder disclaimed the invention, but it led, in his 
hands, to the discovery of chemical lithography. 


One day, while the poor student—for poor he 
was—was pursuing his studies, his mother de- 
sired him to write a bill immediately for the 
washerwoman; but he had not a scrap of 
paper nor a drop of ink, so he wrote the list on 
a stone he had just polished. 


THE SEQUEL. 

** Some time afterwards, I was just going to wipe this 
writing from the stone, when the idea all at once struck 
me, to try what would be the effect of such a writing with 
my prepared ink, if I were to bite in the stone with aqua- 
fortis; and whether it might not be possible to apply 
printing ink to it, in the same way as to wood engravings, 
and to take impressions from it. I immediately hastened 
to put this idea in execution, surrounded the stone with 
a border of wax, and covered the surface of the stone, to 
the height of two inches, with a mixture of one part of 
aquafortis, and ten parts of water, which I left standing 
five minutes on it; and on examining the effects of this 
experiment, I found the writing elevated a tenth part of 


a line (or the hundred-and-twentieth of an inch).” The 
aquafortis had eaten away the surface wherever it was 
not covered with the preparation, leaving the inventory 
standing up above the general level of the stone. Theart 
of lithography stood disclosed to the ingenious inventor! 
This was in 1798. 


Senefelder lived to see his invention greatly 

improved. He died at Minich in 1834. 
Some years back the toymakers of London 

and Bristol complained of the injury done to 

their interests by the reduction of the tax on 

foreign toys ; and they, like the Nurembergers, 

are now very poor, neither is their cheap craft 

equal in its ingenuity to that of the Germans. 

TOYS IN NUREMBERG. 

A vast amount of ingenuity is put in requisition for the 
manufacture of teys in t numbers. ‘Take for example 
animals, an article in which this kind of skill is most 
conspicuous, and which are turned out by dozens at a 
time. Suppose it is a flock of sheep which is required. 
The workman screws a block of wood into the lathe, and 
turns in it hollows, grooves, and such other depressions 
and prominences as agree with the general profile of a 
sheep. Then the block is split, perpendicularly, into as 
many segments as there are animals to be made from it, 
each of which possesses the outline of a sheep, and requires 
but little labour to prepare it for the painter. If, instead 
of a sheep, an animal is to be made broader behind than 
before, the head is inserted afterwards; if it is equally 
broad throughout, the block is often planed out to form 
the profile, and then cut into parallel segments as before. 
In this manner, and with ingenious variations, according 
to the nature of the work, a clever mechanic will deliver 
many dozens of animals in a day; but so small is the 
price paid for this kind of labour, that the toymakers 
are among the most needy class of mankind. 


A system which has often been’ canvassed in 
the English press and Parliament is briefly 
glanced at by Mr. Tylor. 


* PRISON LABOUR IN BAVARIA- 

The system pursued in the Bavarian prisons is that 
every prisoner shall support himself. At Miinich, all are 
obliged to work at their own trades ; and those who have 
not learnt a trade are permitted to make choice of one, 
which is taught to them. Whatever the criminal earns 
by his labour more than is sufficient for his own main- 
tenance, is kept until the term of his imprisonment ex- 
pires, and is then given to him, deducting a quota for the 
expenses of the establishment. Instances have been 
known of persons, at the expiry of their term of punish- 
ment, receiving not less than 70/. upon leaving the 
prison. It is gratifying to learn that the system has 
produced the most satisfactory results. In but few cases 
are offenders committed a second time; and those who 
have been dismissed with the largest sums have in no 
instance returned. 

The author gives a few instances to show how 
genius—if that be not too strong a word—is fos- 
tered in dull and dreary towns in Franconia ; and 
we have heard before “ how dull Beeotia gave a 
Pindar birth.” He says of Schweinfurt, that 
several eminent literary men were born and 
educated there. Among them was Friederich 
Rickert, “ esteemed one of the most versatile 
and successful of German lyric poets.” Mr. 
Tylor afterwards admits, however, that Riick- 
ert’s themes were often frivolous, and his senti- 
mentality profitless. 
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Fra Dolcino and his Times. 


Tue hero of this stirring narrative was conspi- 
cuous among that series of religious enthusiasts 
who illustrated the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries by their uncompromising, 
though sometimes misdirected efforts in the 
cause of ecclesiastical reform, and by the unre- 
lenting persecution of which they were the ob- 
jects. The page of history wherein is recorded 
thecareer of Fra Dolcino presents one of the most 
striking fulfilments of our Lord’s prophecy, 
that he came not to bring peace on earth, but a 
sword. The Messenger of peace and good- 
will too well foresaw that his gracious purposes 
would be perverted, not only by the evil pas- 
sions, the pride, selfishness, and ingratitude of 
mankind, but also by the delusions into which 
multitudes would fall, whose energies were 
heartily directed towards promoting and giving 
them full effect. Lamentable indeed is the 
conti:nplation of the ever-varying hallucina- 
tions besetting those, whose aspirations were 
otherwise of the sublimest character. Of such 
extravagances our author, in his preliminary 
review, supplies a variety of strange specimens, 
from which it appears that the Hudibrastic 
satire is almost as applicable to the Reformers 
of the middle ages, as to the Puritans of 
more recent times. 

Ere the storm of war broke out, 

Religion spawned a various rout 

Of petulant, capricious sects, 

The maggots of corrupted texts. 

Notwithstanding, however, these drawbacks, 
traceable as they are to the infirmity of human 
nature, the great motive principle which led 
these men to devote their lives to the cause 
they undertook, must ever be viewed with 
respect and admiration. That principle was 
abhorrence of the manifold abuses which had 
crept into and pervaded the high places of the 
Church. The evils they ananeal had 
been developing themselves since the time of 
Constantine, and became more and more a 
source of grief to her faithful children. 

When the great Emperor invested the Church 
with temporal power and dignity, her spiritual 
character became obscured, and she quickly 
forgot the declaration of her Divine Head, that 

is kingdom is not of this world. Dante, 
who was contemporary with Dolcino, and to a 
great extent shared his feelings, upbraids Con- 
stantine, not for his conversion, but for the ill- 
omened wealth he bestowed on the Church. 

Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te presa il primo ricco patre ! 
Tn Doleino’s time, under the pontificate of 
Boniface VIIL., the arrogance and corruption 


By L. Maruorti. 


Longman, Brown, & Co. 


of the Papacy had attained its acme, while its 
inordinate wealth—the root of the evil—may 
be estimated by the fact, that, on the capture of 
this imperious pontiff by Nogaret and the other 
agents of Philip the Fair, the treasures found 
in his palace were reckoned by a contemporary 
historian (cited by Anquetil) to exceed the 
combined amount possessed by all the sove- 
reigns of Europe. It is not surprising, then, 
that the scandal arising from such astate of things 
should have led many earnest minds, imbued 
with the true spirit of Christianity, to yearn 
after the purity of the apostolic model, from 
which they observed so grievous a departure, 
and to bend all their energies to its practical 
restoration. Accordingly, we find that, 150 
years before Dolcino, the daring Arnold of 
Brescia, who was ultimately committed to the 
flames by our countryman, Adrian IV., began 
his mission by following himself the example 
of the Apostles in abandoning all his worldly 
goods; and, having thus unequivocally demon- 
strated his own singleness of purpose, proceeded 
boldly to denounce the selfishness ro rapacity 
of the clergy, and proclaimed alike to bishops, 
priests, and monks, that there was no hope of 
salvation for them while clogged with regal or 
lordly power, with lands, or any other worldly 
possessions. The Abbé Joachim, Amaury, 
and Peter de Waldo, whose followers gained so 
unhappy a notoriety as objects of the direst 
persecution that ever disgraced. humanity, 
adopted the same course, and avowed the same 
principles. Of Sagarelli, the immediate pre- 
cursor of Dolcino, we cannot do better than 
quote our author’s description :— 

The man was most likely a labourer, and lived by his 
handiwork; but he also owned a small house in Parma: 
this he sold, and putting his money in a leathern bag, 
he made his appearance on the market-square, habited 
in full costume, anxious to qualify himself for his 
mission. He stepped upon a high stone, the same from 
which the Podesta, or chief magistrate of the town, was 
wont to address the multitude, and hence opening his 
purse, and calling out to the idlers and rogues of the 
neighbouring lanes and alleys, he flung his little trea- 
sure in handfuls amongst them, crying—‘ Let such as 
have a wish for the dross pick it up!” There was an 
uproar and a scramble among the rabble. The scat- 
tered pieces were greedily snatched up by men, who 
squatted down on the very spot, and tossed up the coins 
for wager, enlivening their games with many a rude 
oath and ribald jeer at the donor. 

Having thus by this abnegation of all earthly 
goods, no less than by his outward apparel, made him- 
self as like unto the Apostles as he deemed necessary, 
Sagarelli next aspired to bring himself to a close resem- 
blance with the Master himself of the Twelve. He had 
the ceremony of Circumcision performed upon him— 
conformably, perhaps, toa sect of the Passaggini, called 
the Circumcised, because they restored that amongst 
many other Jewish rites; and wishing to be born again 
or regenerated, he laid _ in acradle, had himself 
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wrapped up in swaddling clothes, and suckled by a mad 
or idiotic; woman. 

At length he lifted up his voice : rambling about the 
streets, calling the people to repentance, announcing 
that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand; begging his 
bread for Christ’s sake. He disdained to lay up provi- 
sions for the morrow, but ate what was given him, on 
the very spot, scrupulously sharing it with the humblest 
passer-by. 

The eccentricities of 8 Ili, and the Re- 
formers generally of those times, are more than 
retrieved, in the estimation of every candid 
mind, by the sublime earnestne’s wit which, 
wholly setting aside all personal and interested 
considerations, they devoted themselves, body 
and soul, to what they deemed the cause of 
truth and primitive purity, and sought to en- 
force upon those in high places therules they pre- 
scribed to themselves. anes their persecution. 
Had they kept their asceticism to themselves 
they might have enjoyed that, as well as their 
religious fantasies, in quiet. Such was the case 
with the Franciscans and Dominicans, who, by 
implicit submission to the Holy See, secured 
themselves against molestation, and against 
violent deaths, with the exception of that un- 
fortunate Franciscan, who, having been elected 
Pope under the name of Celestine V., was 
driven from the Papal throne by Boniface 
VIIL., after occupying it for five months, and 
shortly afterwards ended his life in a dungeon. 
If the reproach conveyed to his clerical bre- 
thren, by the endeavour to restore its true cha- 
racter to the Church of Christ, could not be 
tolerated even in a Pope, but necessitated his 
immediate removal, no inferior agents in the 
work had any chance of escaping the vengeance 
decreed against such temerity. Thus, after the 
condemnation of Sagarelli to the stake by Bo- 
niface VIIL., in 1330, Dolcino, one of his most 
ardent adherents, and who shewed himself re- 
solved to carry out the apostolical principle to 
its fullest extent, was quickly marked for 
persecution in his turn. A sketch of the tenets 
of the apostolical sect, as organized by Dol- 
cino, is thus given by the author :— 

The Apostles were mystical; they rejected, or 
at least deemed unimportant, all forms of external 
worship. They conceived and expressed their views 
in a language unnecessarily strong and coarse, that a 
consecrated church is of no greater worth, as a place of 
worship, than a horse-stable or a pig-stye; and that 
Christ could be worshipped in the woods fully as well 
as in churches; that a life of holiness, of chastity, and 
self-denial, is all the more meritorious if it be observed 
without the restraint of an irrevocable vow. Finally, 
they professed to live under no bond of external disci- 
pline, merely in obedience to an inward instinct of 
subordination to superior . 

The Apostles were, des, ascetical. Theirs was a 
life of privation and penitence, of squalor and gloom : 
they practised severe fasts, and doomed themselves to 
the strictest celibacy. 

These few articles constituted all the ground of their 


real and ey offence. Like all other mystics of 


modern times, they made religion to con- 


sist exclusively in internal worship, with utter contempt 
of rites and ceremonies, with utter disregard of formal 
discipline. They held that, by rigid mortification by 
intense contemplation, the soul could be so lifted up, so 
absorbed, as to become identified with God, in which 
state it would be inaccessible to sin, proof against 
temptation. All perfection, for them, lay in the utter 
emancipation of the spirit from the flesh. 


The promulgation of principles such as these, 
having so little affinity with those in vogue at 
the Papal Court, naturally excited against him 
the enmity of Clement V., the reigning Pope, 
which enmity was tenfold increased by Dol- 
cino’s re-iterated prediction, that, at a specified 
and not distant time, the whole system of Papal 
corruption would be overthrown, and apostoli- 
cal purity established in its place. A resolution 
was therefore taken to give him his quietus at 
once, and a Bull fulminated for that purpose; 
but Dolcino was a warrior as well as a pro. 

het. Retiring among the wild gorges of the 

iedmentese Alps, with upwards of 3000 de- 
voted followers of both sexes, he maintained 
himself, in the face of all the forces that could 
be brought against him, af a = = a half. 
During this long struggle, mark y sangui 
nary » ao on both sides, Dolcino hovel 
himself an able strategist, frequently extricating 
his people, by dexterous military manceuvres, 
from situations of severest privation and distress, 
and inflicting serious losses on the opposite party. 
In this war, strange to say, he was efficiently 
seconded by Margaret of Trent, his adopted 
sister, who displayed indomitable heroism 
throughout the contest. In reference to the 
opening of the campaign a ge from Dante 
is cited in the title-page. The great poet, who 
was more than half an Apostle himself, in the 
28th canto of the “Inferno,” which he was 
then writing, represents Mahomet charging him 
with a warning message to Dolcino, to supply 
himself amply with provisions in his camp, 
the best security against falling into the power 
of his enemies, and paying a premature visit to 
the region of shades. This, as we have seen, 
he contrived, by his skill and courage, and the 
valour of his Saeoun, to delay for eighteen 
months. By that time famine and the sword 
had reduced them to half their original number; 
and in the last desperate conflict, at the pass of 
Stavello, fought on Holy Thursday 1307, about 
150 only of the Apostles fell alive into the hands 
of the Bishop of Novara, upwards of 1300 
pecieeg on the field of battle. Among the 
captured were Dolcino and Margaret of Trent, 
the details of whose execution are recorded with 
painful minuteness. The sympathies of the 
author, as must be those of every Christian, are 
— with the sufferers; and his reflections 
upon the history he lays before his readers are, 


for the most part, just and impressive. We 
cannot participate in all his “ Young Italy 
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aspirations, but, upon the whole, his views are 
moderate and rational, and his earnestness of 

rpose always commands our respect. He 
thus sums up the character of his hero, and of 
the mission he undertook :— 

That love of power, the prospect of an autocracy 
somewhat analogous to that of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, may have had charms for a lofty and solitary 
mind like Dolcino’s, is indeed more credible. His 
followers, we are told, bowed to his transcendent genius: 

kissed his feet, and regarded him as the noblest 

and the holiest of human beings. Similar homages, as we 
have seen, were paid to Tanquelin, in Brabant, in the 
twelfth century ; and that man and his sect, were their 
history better known, would be found to bear the strong- 
est analogy to the Italian fraternity. We have seen, in 
many instances, how that devotion was put to the test, 
and o_ ready Dolcino’s disciples were to lay down life 
at his bidding without a murmur. At no period, how- 
ever, was the arch-heretic’s ascendancy attended by 
state or grandeur, at no period did it give any promise 
of success. It was for several years a pre-eminence of 
vation and misery: at the close, merely a precedence 
om. Mere worldly ambition is apt to weary 

of disappointment and reverse. Could the mére lust of 
command, the boast of leading a few hundred fanatics 
in his suite, uphold Dolcino in the midst of such dread- 
fal extremities? could it bear him up in his last fearful 
agony P and it must be remembered, from those extre- 
mities it was in repeated instances in his power to 
escape by flight; and the cup of misery would have 
away from him at the supreme moment, by a 

single word of recantation. Must there not have been 
some nobler aim? a deep, however blind, instinct of 
the holiness of his cause? an inextinguishable, even 
though faint and evanescent, hope that God would be 
with him at the final issue ? a strong, unshaken faith in 
the eventual fulfilment of his prophecies, in the ap- 
proaching hour of redemption? or, what would have 
answered the same purpose, a stubborn conviction that 
even his utter disappointment, his downfal and martyr- 
dom, were ordained for the best that Providence was 
maturing his design even by breaking the humble in- 
— which He seemed to have appointed to work 

That is what is called enthusiasm; than which no 
other mover exercises so great a sway upon the heart of 
mankind, ay amongst the single-minded and 
ee the lower classes, especially among the 

tants of remote, unvisited regions. That was the 
secret of Dolcino’s success: it was, be it said with all 
Teverence, the success of those nters and fishermen 
whom the Holy Ghost inspired, whom the meek-souled 
Sagarelli and ‘his disciples would fain have taken for 
their models, 


But the great error of Dolcino—one might feel 
tempted to judge on a first glance—lay in his calcula- 
tion of means and ends. It is everywhere success that 
hallows a cause ; and there is indeed guilt in the attempt 
of evident impossibilities. At the head of a few ill- 
armed, unwarlike adventurers, Dolcino undertook a 
reformation, a work of redemption, which could only be 
achieved by the previous conquest of the world. Even 
if we acquit him of any intentional attack, the very 
defence, because hopeless, was unjustifiable. Those few 
deluded fanatics were by him launched into a contest 
of which it seemed impossible to anticipate any but a 
disastrous issue. They were, therefore, wantonly im- 
molated, and their blood must rest on the head of their 
leader. 

Yet—yet—was Dolcino’s case really so hopeless? 
Was he truly standing up single-handed against the 
whole world? Was that ill-assembled apostolical band 
all the physical force he could rely upon P 


He then shews that, could all who sympa- 
thized with Dolcino have combined with him, 
the result would have been different; and 
adds— 


Dolcino was, then, not so far from success as one 
might judge from the actual event. Had, for instance, 
his own trumpeted hero, Frederic of Sicily, been as 
enterprising as he was able and daring, or had Dante’s 
champion, Henry VII., been more fortunate; had he 
been on his guard against the consecrated host that 
poisoned him at Buonconvento—for the fate of nations 
too often hangs on the thread of a man’s life—the dream 
of those two — patriots, the prophet and the 
poet, might have been fully realized. Had a strong 

and seized the Imperial power, forced the fretting 
Italian cities to as much obedience as would save them 
from self-destruction, the Popes who — Rome, in 
1305, might never have revisted it. They would either 
have abided at Avignon, soon to be limited to the petty 
dignity of French primates, or, if they had come to 
terms with the emperors, it would only have been by 
bowing to their authority, by being strip of that 
sovereignty which, according to Arnold of Brescia and 
Frederic II., no less than to Dolcino and Dante, made 
them false to their apostolic mission. 

But why should we lose ourselves in unprofitable 
conjectures? It was otherwise 


But if Dolcino and his followers really be- 
lieved that their cause was a holy cause, did 
they not well to disregard mere human calcu- 
lations of odds. Ifthe first apostles had rea- 
soned as our author reasons, where now had 
been our Christianity ? 





Autobiography of an English Soldier in the United States’ Army. 2 Vols. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Tats is one of those books which make sober 
men wonder who buys them, and why they are 

hed. Here are two lightly-printed vo- 

of diluted twaddle, for which we suppose 
Some persons will pay the guinea that is de- 
manded for them, while really good books, 
upon which time and talent have been bestowed, 
can find, perhaps, neither publisher nor pur- 
chasers, _ Our soldier bought himself out of 
the British army, passed over to America to 


1853. 


make his fortune, and, finding it quite as dif- 
ficult to earn a living in New York as in Lon- 
don, enlisted into the United States’ army, and 
took part in the invasion of Mexico. 

As there is no preface nor introduction to 
the book, we suspect it to be a reprint, at a 
high price, of what was probably published for 
a few cents in some American periodical. So far 
as we can judge, it contains nothing that would 
either amuse or —_ ys English reader. 
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Eminent Characters of the English Revolutionary Period. By Epwin Owen Jones. 
vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1853. 


Mr. Jonzs commences his work by informing 
his readers, that from “ the days of the ‘ mighty 
hunter before the Lord’ to those of the effemi- 
nate Sardanapalus, the metropolis of the world 
stood where now the Tigris washes the time- 
honoured mounds of Kalah and Nimroud.” 
Thence it was transferred to “the summit of 
seven hills by the banks of the Tiber.” From 
imperial Rome we come to modern Europe; 
and then the worthies of England are sketched, 
alluded to, or mentioned, from Alfred the Great 
to Mrs. Hutchinson and Lady Rachel Russell, 
to the diarist, Pepys, and the letter-writer, 
Horace Walpole. This constitutes the Intro- 
duction. 

The eminent characters are, Oliver Crom- 
well, Sir Matthew Hale, Milton, Bunyan, and 
Defoe. Of each of these men a biography, 
nearly equal in length, is given—an honest, and 
sometimes forcible biography; but, we must 
here hint, oecasionally rather too grandiloquent. 
The author acknowledges that Cromwell’s cha- 
racter is not treated so tenderly as has been of 
late the fashion, but in that matter the reader 
will be guided by his own judgment. 

From the history of Cromwell we extract the 
following passage; the incident narrated has 
not since been paralleled in England. It is 
a cold day at the end of January, thirteen 

ears after the beheading of Charles Stuart. 

e hedges that in summer lined the road 
(now Oxford-street), gay “ with the sweetbriar 
and the eglantine [generally supposed to be the 
same shrub], are nothing now but bare and bar- 
ren brushwood, save where the evergreen holly 

uts forth its variegated leaves.” The road is 

ined by the lower orders in dingy rank and 
file, and three sledges, such as then conveyed 
ple to the gallows, were seen advancing 

m London. 


CROMWELL'S REMAINS. 

Stretched upon each sledge is a lifeless human body in 
an advanced stage of decomposition. The livid appear- 
ance of one, yet dark with the plague spot, proves that 
the spirit had been banished thence by the withering blast 
of the malignant pestilence. The other two present a 
ghastly sight ; and it is evident that some time must have 
passed over each in the dark abode of the tomb, ere thus 
were wantonly revealed the shrouded secrets of the 
sepulchre. The dreadful procession moves on. Tyburn 
turnpike is at | reached ; and there the mouldering 
remains of the general whom the pestilence 


mowed down in his career of victory over the Emerald 
Isle—of that stern man of law who pronounced the awful 
sentence upon Charles the First—and last, but not least, 


of the powerful dictator who, above all others, was the 
main instrument of procuring that unhappy monarch’ 
doom, are hung upon the worse than Upas-tree that has 
sealed the fate of so many, and finally ignominiously in- 
terred beneath its baleful shadow, with none but the wild 
winds to sing their —— No lofty monument now 
rears its head to mark the last resting-place of England’s 
Protector. Hyde Park was once his favourite 
pleasaunce; and little thought he, when, the dreaded 
autocrat of Britain's isle, he paced its princely pastures, 
of the foul scorn to which, beyond its northern gate, his 
mortal coil was destined. And he as little thought the 
time would come when any should presume to doubt his 
right to have a statue. So passes human glory! 
Perhaps, of the five eminent characters, the 
career of Daniel Defoe, his —— and his 
failure in trade, his politics and religion, are 
the least known to the “ reading public,” who 
in that respect deserve even Coleridge’s scoff in 
his “ Lay Sermon.” Defoe, who wrote what 
is now a household book throughout Europe— 
we need hardly say “ Robinson Crusoe”—was 
twice in Newgate, and on each occasion was 
set at liberty by Queen Anne. Mr. Jones does 
not allude to Pope’s sneer— 


Earless on high stood unabash'd Defoe ; 


but he has evidently taken t pains with 
this biography, quoting freely from Defoe’s 
verse and prose. He gives the followin 
account of a punishment inflicted upon this 
author for writing a work entitled “The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters.” 


DEFOE IN THE PILLORY. 
For some little time this pamphlet was seriously taken, 
and it consequently obtained the approbation and sup 
of the high-church party. The extreme character of its 
views, however, a undeceived its admirers, who, 
finding that the whole was a powerful irony upon them- 
selves, prevailed with the paper to consign the book 
to the hangman, and to offer a reward of fifty pounds for 
the apprehension of the author. Defoe, upon the im- 
prisonment of the bookseller and printer, discovered him- 
self, and surrendered to law, though not to justice. He 
was sent to Newgate, and after being tried for libel, and 
found guilty, was sentenced to stand thrice in the pillory. 
His works, however, and particularly a “* Hymn to the 
Pillory,” which he published at the time, had produced a 
powerful moral effect upon the multitude. Not a hand 
was raised to hurl a missile against him in a mob which 
so lately had been rampant with high-churchism and 
loyalty. Even an uncultivated rabble, when it beholds a 
man thus nobly sustaining persecution for conscience 
sake, can only admire the firmness of his principles and 
the decision of his character. 


One fault of this work certainly is, that 
there is too free an introduction of the author's 
personal opinions, especially on religion, need- 
lessly introduced into some of the biographies. 
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Memoir of a Metaphysician. By Francis Drake, Esq. Edited by the Author of 


“ Beginnings of a new School of Metaphysics,” &c. 


We have little difficulty in perceiving that the 
name above _— as that of the author, is as- 
sumed, and that the editor (Mr. B. H. Smart) 
is the real writer; his intention being to pro- 
mulgate the metaphysical views already put 
forward by him in former publications. 

For this purpose, a brief, though extraordi- 

tale, is concocted, of which one Harold 
Fremdling is the hero. 

We are introduced to him at the early age of 
eight, when his conversation already betokers 
that he professes all the acquirements ofa prac- 
tised metaphysician ! 

THE METAPHYSIC SCHOOLBOY. 

For a week or ten days this remarkable youth would 
join in all the pursuits of his companions, with a relish so 
exquisite, that every one yielded to him the place of 
leader; and if poetry, or painting, or music, came in 

estion, he proved at once, by their effect upon him, the 
Tiicacy of his feelings and his taste. Mr. Pfeffer, mak- 
ing use of a Greek epithet, which was familiar to German 
critics at that time, though not yet used, or much used, by 
our own, was accustomed to say of Harry, while he was 
in this state of pleasureable excitement, that it was his 
esthetic state. But then this state, in proportion to its 
intensity, gave way, sooner or later, to a day of morbid 
abstraction ; and so surely was this ex ected, that when 
Harry was not, as usual, forthcoming ia the playground, 
the expression was—‘** Oh! Harry is moping to day: it 
is of no use going after him.” This was what the Ger- 
man teacher called Harry’s metaphysic state. If any one 
did go after-him, he would be found in some comfortable 
corner, his eyes in that peculiar state which belongs to 
reverie, as if they had been turned round in their sockets, 
and were looking in, instead of owt, while his whole frame 
was disposed to quiescence instead of action. A question 
to him would, in this case, bring a repetition of the old 
story of Diogenes in his tub. ‘Harry, ar’nt you 
well?” Yes, very well, and very comfortable: leave me 
alone.” “Can we do any thing for you?” “Stand out 
of my sunshine,”—or something to like purpose would be 
his answer, and there the colloquy would end. 

He becomes sincerely attached, and finally 
engaged, to Sophy, the daughter of his school- 
master; but as both — are still in their 
teens, Harold undertakes a journey upon the 
Continent. Before doing so, he had passed some 
months in London, where his practice was to 
breakfast late, dine at a neighbouring tavern, 
seldom coming home till late at night, often not 

dawn. 
THE ROUE. 

Yet it did not appear that he was led into excesses by 
Strongly-excited spirits: on the contrary, he was always 
Seen to be thoughtful, and rather melancholy. The truth 
was, as my father found, that Harry, after six or seven 
months of passionate devotion to esthetic pursuits,—after 
mingling with those who stood highest in fashionable, in 
literary, and scientific society,—had fallen back into one 
of his constitutional fits of philosophical abstraction, and 
had deemed no place so fit to indulge it in, as half-de- 
serted London. For, be it remembered, that in these fits, 
he had his pleasures, but they were not esthetic pleasures, 
—they were not pleasures which the imagination gilds 
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and the soul receives: they were wholly unimaginative, 
—they were what his awakened philosophy deemed real 
and substantial, and belonged not to the soul but to the 
body. It might be said for them, that, in a certain 
worldly sense, they were honest,—they were seen as what 
they were, and not coloured over by the hues of the soul 
to seem like virtues. His delinquent practice was as far 
removed as possible from that of the refined voluptuary, 
the elegant pupil of the Chesterfield school, who makes a 
merit of hunting with the toils of intrigue and seduction, 
and turns with contempt from purchasable game. 


This kind of life formed a suitable prepara- 
tion for that enervating and dissipated career 
upon which most Englishmen enter upon their 
arrival in Italy. From Rome, the brother of 
his affianced received the following 


LETTER. 
** Rome, November 1847. 

* Long before you receive this, you will have made up 
your mind, Frank, that I am a man destitute of probity 
and honour; and though I could perhaps clear myself of 
this reproach with worldly-thinking people, yet as regards 
your sister I deserve it. My expectation and wish is, that, 
by this time, you have formed, for her and yourself, new 
plans of life, in which I am altogether unconsidered; if 
not, I call on you to form such plans without delay. I 
am aware that, in point of property, your sister may not 
find an alliance equal to that which my pros opened ; 
but she shall not be an eventual loser: she, or you, or 

our heirs, will inherit all I possess ; and, mean time, one 

alf of it shall be her marriage settlement the moment 
the occasion shall arise, or shall now be hers if the occa- 
sion has arrived. I expect you will not take these pro- 
mises in earnest from a man who has already broken his 
faith ; but I am coming to London to give them legal va- 
lidity. And as to my past breach of faith, without mean- 
ing to shield myself from any of the censure that belongs 
to it, I have simply to say that it has not been premedi- 
tated. Even till within the last month, I have enter- 
tained the hope of regaining my moral strength, and re- 
turning to you, a lapsed onl imperfect being indeed, but 
a being with some remaining powers of improvement. 
That hope, and all other hope, is gone: I have now nei- 
ther hope, nor fear, nor love, nor hate. My friendship 
for you is dead, and my love for your sister is such love 
as she must not come near. I have only intellect and 
appetites, with just so much imagination as appetite re- 
tains in its service. I know what is right and wrong; of 
which my present letter may be some evidence; and so 
far as my appetites interfere not, I can carry my know- 
ledge into act ; but beyond such power, I am a hog or a 
goat. I know the good and evil of life; but I know, at 
the same time, that the good is beyond my reach, and I 
wallow in the evil as my only good. My change of per- 
son is correspondent: what was said of the French philo- 
sopher, is literally true of me : 


‘I am so wicked, profligate, and thin, 
I look like Milton’s Devil, Death, and Sin.’ 


* Such is the being you will have to meet on my arri- 
val; for it is necessary, on several accounts, that you 
should meet me. If you ask what has been the cause of 
this miserable change in me, all I can say is, that I HavE 
TAKEN A PRICE FOR MY SOUL. On the .~— of De- 
cember, when I promised to be with you, the compact was 
made, and I am now in the full fruition of its conse- 

uences ;—I am now furnishing a practical illustration of 
the legend of Faustus. 
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* As soon as I have fixed myself in London, which I 
expect to do in less than a fortnight, I will write to you 


again. 





“ Harotp FremMpuiinc.” 


After two years’ absence, he returns to Eng- 
land. Sophia’s brother calls upon him, and 
finds him, though only twenty-two, “a grey- 
headed and grey-bearded anatomy,” two 
years having taken from him more than 
sixty take from ordinary men, “ leaving to him 
only what in man is bestial.” His youth was 
blasted, though the functions which, usually 
fail in old age, were in his gaunt, iron-grizzled 
frame, strong as ever for the purposes of animal 
existence aaa of passionless thought. 

The cause, of what he termed the loss of his 
soul, was a lady whom he accidentally encoun- 
tered at Rome, endowed with the most volup- 
tuous beauty and the most diabolical disposi- 
tion. He first met her at mass, when her ap- 
parent ecstacy of devotion transfixed him with 
what he conceived to be a feeling of the most 


reverential regard. 


AMENDMERT. 

At that time he had begun, or thought he had begun, 
an improvement on the life which, on every relapse into 
himself, he had led while in London. He had commenced 
by thinking more properly concerning derelictions of per- 
sonal purity. If he sometimes failed, he did not boast of 
it among young companions, but felt it as a shameful ne- 
cessity created by habit, unfit, like other base necessities, 
for any ears, unless perchance of a medical adviser :—yes, 
he felt it shameful that he had impeded the growth with- 
in his heart of that refined love which burns only for one, 
excluding all baser flame that, derived like itself from 
earth, has not, like itself, been purified by fire from hea- 
ven. To gain the wholesome sentiment was now difficult ; 
but with a wholesome way of thinking as a commence- 
ment, he did not, at that time, believe the achievement 
impossible. He became a devotee, and meditated on the 
Saviour’s life. 

His beautiful seducer, fully aware of the im- 

ression she had wrought, took care to afford 
arold an opportunity for forming her ac- 
quaintance ; at length 
THE SNARE. 

He became an admitted visitor at any hour of the day ; 
and then they learned to extend their subjects of talk: 
they played and sang every new composition in music; 
they examined works of art; they read and recited the 
poets ; and, by all the abundant means which lay within 
their reach, they administered to the sense of ideal beeuty, 
which in him at least was keen up to the highest degree 
of enthusiasm. These more private visits and conversa- 
tions were always in the ae of an aged female, who 
was at the head of her household; nor, for a time, was 
any means omitted to impress him with the conviction of 
the strictest manners, and the purest motives. “Is it 
not exquisite,” she would say, “thus to give a loose to 
imagination, and to know that we restrain it within the 
bounds of Christian principle? In this communication 
of soul with soul, you break not your fealty to the bride 
of your early choice; and, for my part, [am no more 
conscious of difference of sex in your company, than I 
shall be among the holy sisters with whom | am soon to 
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be joined.” —Harold, with all his metaphysical views and 
general ability, was a simpleton when he had to deal 
with cunning. 


He began, however, soon to feel that platonic 
affection, like other tonics, is somewhat ex- 
citing. The temptress finally obtains posses- 
sion of both body and soul: by unholy arts, his 
health is poisoned and his youth for . ever 
snatched away. 

The desolate Sophia meanwhile, maddened 
by the unaccountable absence of her lover, has 

n to despair. Her brother persuades Ha- 
rold to visit her, and to reclaim his promise, 
An interview succeeds, during which Mr, 
Fremdling conducts himself in so extraordin 
a manner, that the lady suddenly quitted his 
presence. 


AN INSULT. 

Her eyes lighted up with as much indignation as it 
was in her nature to feel, and her cheeks flushed with a 
deep scarlet. 1 know not what | said to her as she clung 
to me for protection ; but I remember what she said to 
me: “ Frank, whom have you brought hither? Oh! I 
did not come to meet a brute! I have been so treated, 
so insulted!” “ Insulted!” 1 exclaimed, making a step 
toward a heavy stick that stood almost within my reach, 
—** No, Frank, it must not be so,” she cried, clingi 
still more closely to me: “ call Thomas, and let him tell 
—1! know not what to name him—let him tell that crea- 
ture, whoever or whatever he may be, to quit us once 
and for ever.” And Thomas was called, and sent with 
this message into the room, while I attended to my sister, 
who was in a dreadful state of agitation. She bade me 
put my hand to her temple and feel the pulsation, which 
was throbbing as if it would break through. .Again she 
uttered her complaint of insult, and again the scarlet 
arose and suffused her whole face. 1 knew not how to 
calm her, for I felt the same indignation. 


So serious were the consequences to the un- 
fortunate Sophia, that she gradually sickened 
and died. Her lover escaped the brother's 
vengeance, and for some time disappeared. Not 
long after, on his death-bed, having recovered 
his senses, he sends for the brother, and, after 
expressing the deepest contrition for his past 
conduct, bequeaths to him his whole fortune as 
an atonement for the wrongs he had done his 
family. 

Such, briefly, is this strange history. We 
purposely abstain from entering into any dis- 
quisition upon the metaphysical questions in- 
troduced, as well as from expressing any opi- 
nion as to the transcendentalism or speculative 
philosophy of the German School, on which 
many comments are made. We leave these 
interminable topics, together with Platonism, 
Pantheism, Idealism, Sensationalism, Spiritual- 
ism, and Materialism, to those who take de- 
light in the abstruse and almost inexplicable 
doctrines of Kant, of Fichté, of Schelling, He- 
gel, and their disciples. 
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White, Red, Black. Sketches of Society in the United States during the visit iv their guest. 


By Francis and Tuergsa Purszxy. 3 vols. Trubner and Co., Paternoster 


Unper this chromatic title we are presented 
with the impressions de voyage of M. and Ma- 
dame Pulszky during their travels in North 
America in company with M. Kossuth, the 
Hungarian agitator. That individual, after 
destroying a noble cause in his own country, 
made a tour through the United States, in 
hopes of exciting the admiration and eliciting 
the sympathies of the people there by his ha- 
rangues. The shrewd intelligence and sound 
sense of the Yankees soon tel them, how- 
ever, to appreciate justly the pretensions of a 
man who had proved unequal to his position. 

We long ago expressed an opinion of him, 
which has been since in every respect con- 
firmed: it would be needless to repeat it here, 
because those sentiments are now thoroughly 
reciprocated by every ae whose judg- 
ment is entitled to the slightest consideration 
or respect. We can afford a ing smile 
at the unbounded admiration with which the 
Pulszkys regard their hero, and at the ex- 
aggerated account they give of his “ uninter- 
rupted triumph” through England; though 
we confess that these ponbeleal statements 
at the outset are calculated to throw some sus- 
picion upon their subsequent veracity. When 
we find the adulation ef a coachmaker in a pro- 
vincial town, re-echoed by “the accomplished 
town clerk,” or by a crazy M.P. and a noisy 
mob outside, gravely assumed as the expres- 
sion of the national opinion, we cannot but 
assign a large measure to the credulity of the 
writers. 


On the arrival of the Pulszkys and their 
party at New York, the first who came to ex- 
= his congratulations to M. Kossuth was 

agigahgabow the great Ojibbeway chief, who, 
habited in a dress-coat, informed the ex-attor- 
ney, that he was one of those who peopled 
North America before the Anglo-Saxon race 
came thither. “I am glad” complacently con- 
tinued this worthy gentleman, “ that the Anglo- 

axon race has: learned the word “ Liberty !” 
The Indian of this country enjoyed it before 
him, and now it has gone back to the old eoun- 
wae is becoming the motto of all nations!” 

erily there issomething extremely cutting in this 
sarcastic address of Mr. Kagigahgabow. Imagine 
& savage in a dress-coat and pantaloons, gravely 
congratulating the Anglo-Saxon race on havin 
attamed those free political institutions which 
the Ojibbeways long since enjoyed under their 

glorious constitution!” e regret that we 
are not favoured with this enlightened gentle- 
mans opinions on the Hungarian rebellion. 
The above address was followed by a variety 


ow. 1853. 


of introductions, “ handshakings, and squeezes, 
accompanied over and again by the sturdy 
melody of Yankee Doodle.” The ladies, we 
are told, were anxious to carry off relics of the 
“Great Hungarian,” and for this purpose cut 
off and abstracted the buttons from his gar- 
ments, a form of devotion which, if perse- 
vered in, might certainly have been attended 
with alarming consequences, 

At New York the Hungarian party seem to 
have undergone considerable inconvenience from 
the pressure of the crowd, the huzzaing, and 
the unmelodious screaming of steam whistles, 
which, happily perhaps, drowned all attempts 
at speechifying. A triumphal arch spanned 
the road, along which the procession moved, 
the arch being decorated with “the colours of 
Hungary, the star-spangled banner, and the 
arms of New York.” 

These, our heraldic readers are informed, 
consist of the Dutch sails of a windmill, two 
whiskey barrels, and a beaver skin, the spirit- 
casks pleasingly typifying the peaceful but ef- 
fectual means by which the extermination of 
the ‘‘ free” Indians was accomplished ! 


YANKEE INQUISITIVENESS. 

Several ladies and gentlemen, and workmen, came up 
to our carriage, and almost every one of them addressed 
to us the question, ‘*‘ How do you like America? is it not 
a great country?” To which we of course answered, that 
‘what we see is very fine indeed, but that we landed 
only yesterday on American soil.” But this conclusive 
answer seemed not to give satisfaction, because the by- 
standers repeatedly put the same question. One man 
came up to us, and said that he likewise was a refugee, a 
German, driven to America in 1848 ; that he now kept a 
shop, and liked it very well, and should be glad to receive 
us at his shop, and to tell us all about New York; and 
he was anxious to know what we thought about it, and 
how we had borne the passage, and so on. We could not 
get rid of him, till the alderman requested, with some 
authority, that he should leave us alone, and I thought, 
—certainly, not only the Americans born are inquisitive! 
either the emigrants at once become Americans, or there 
is in the very air across the ocean some influence that 
stimulates curiosity. 

Ana alderman, who in the mean time was introduced to 
us, now pointed to the military forming into line, and 
joining the procession before us. I was struck by the 
soldier-like appearance of the militia; they certainly 
looked as if the regimentals were their daily garb: no- 
thing stiff in their bearing, nothing awkward in their 
movements : they ap ly disciplined. And when I 

lanced around on the vigorous, sturdy countenances of 
the young men, I noticed that every one of them looked 
uite as soldier-like as the militia; and therefore, when 
the alderman asked me whether I found the of the 
masses different from that of the English, I replied, 
** Yes, this people look as if they were more generally 
pervaded by a military spirit.” “ And yet weare as fond 
of peace as the English,” he said. ‘« Well,” answered I, 
“ of that I cannot judge, but it has nothing to do with a 
military spirit: this is not necessarily aggressive, but is 
self-confident ; ad therefore people pervaded by it look 
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* As soon as I have fixed myself in London, which I 
expect to do in less than a fortnight, I will write to you 


again. 2 
“ Harotp FrREMDLING. 


After two years’ absence, he returns to Eng- 
land. Sophia’s brother calls upon him, and 
finds him, though only twenty-two, “a grey- 
headed and grey-bearded anatomy,” two 
years having taken from him more than 
sixty take from ordinary men, “ leaving to him 
only what in man is bestial.” His youth was 
blasted, though the functions which, usually 
fail in old age, were in his gaunt, a 
frame, strong as ever for the purposes of animal 
existence and of passionless thought. ° 

The cause, of what he termed the loss of his 
soul, was a lady whom he accidentally encoun- 
tered at Rome, endowed with the most volup- 
tuous beauty and the most diabolical disposi- 
tion. He first met her at mass, When her ap- 
parent ecstacy of devotion transfixed him with 
what he conceived to be a feeling of the most 
reverential regard. 


AMENDMERT. 

At that time he had begun, or thought he had begun, 
an improvement on the life which, on every relapse into 
himself, he had led while in London. He had commenced 
by thinking more properly concerning derelictions of per- 
sonal purity. If he sometimes failed, he did not boast of 
it among youn: een but felt it as a shameful ne- 
cessity created by habit, unfit, like other base necessities, 
for any ears, unless perchance of a medical adviser :—yes, 
he felt it shameful that he had impeded the growth with- 
in his heart of that refined love which burns only for one, 
excluding all baser flame that, derived like itself from 
earth, has not, like itself, been purified by fire from hea- 
ven. To gain the wholesome sentiment was now difficult ; 
but with a wholesome way of thinking as a commence- 
ment, he did not, at that time, believe the achievement 
impossible. He became a devotee, and meditated on the 
Saviour’s life. 

His beautiful seducer, fully aware of the im- 

ression she had wrought, took care to afford 
arold an opportunity for forming her ac- 
quaintance ; at length 
THE SNARE. 

He became an admitted visitor at any hour of the day ; 
and then they learned to extend their subjects of talk: 
they played and sang every new composition in music; 
they examined works of art; they read and recited the 
poets ; and, by all the abundant means which lay within 
their reach, they administered to the sense of ideal beeuty, 
which in him at least was keen up to the highest degree 
of enthusiasm. These more private visits and conversa- 
tions were always in the presence of an aged female, who 
was at the head of her ected nor, for a time, was 
any means omitted to impress him with the conviction of 
the strictest manners, and the purest motives. “Is it 
not exquisite,” she would say, “thus to give a loose to 
imagination, and to know that we restrain it within the 
bounds of Christian principle? In this communication 
of soul with soul, you break not your fealty to the bride 


of your early choice ; and, for my part, 1 am no more 
conscious of difference of sex in your company, than I 
shall be among the holy sisters with whom | am soon to 


be joined.”—Harold, with all his metaphysical views and 
general ability, was a simpleton when he had to deal 
with cunning. 


He began, however, soon to feel that platonic 
affection, like other tonics, is somewhat ex- 
citing. The temptress finally obtains posses- 
sion of both body and soul: by unholy arts, his 
health is poisoned and his youth for . ever 
snatched away. 

The desolate Sophia meanwhile, maddened 
by the unaccountable absence of her lover, has 
begun to despair. Her brother persuades Ha- 
rold to visit her, and to reclaim his promise, 
An interview succeeds, during which Mr, 
Fremdling conducts himself in so extraordin 
a manner, that the lady suddenly quitted his 
presence. 


AN INSULT. 
Her eyes lighted up with as much indignation as it 
was in her nature to feel, and her cheeks flushed with a 
deep scarlet. 1 know not what I said to her as she clung 
to me for protection ; but I remember what she said to 
me: * Frank, whom have you brought hither? Oh! I 
did not come to meet a brute! I have been so treated, 
so insulted!” ‘ Insulted!” I exclaimed, making a step 
toward a heavy stick that stood almost within my reach, 
—* No, Frank, it must not be so,” she cried, clingi 
still more closely to me: “ call Thomas, and let him tal 
—1 know not what to name him—let him tell that crea- 
ture, whoever or whatever he may be, to quit us once 
and for ever.” And Thomas was called, and sent with 
this message into the room, while I attended to my sister, 
who was in a dreadful state of agitation. She bade me 
put my hand to her temple and feel the pulsation, which 
was throbbing as if it would break through. . Again she 
uttered her complaint of insult, and again the scarlet 
arose and suffused her whole face. I knew not how to 
calm her, for I felt the same indignation. 


So serious were the consequences to the un- 
fortunate Sophia, that she gradually sickened 
and died. Her lover escaped the brother’s 
vengeance, and for some time disappeared. Not 
long after, on his death-bed, having recovered 
his senses, he sends for the brother, and, after 
expressing the deepest contrition for his past 
conduct, bequeaths to him his whole fortune as 
an atonement for the wrongs he had done his 
family. 

Such, briefly, is this strange history. We 
purposely abstain from entering into any dis- 
quisition upon the despapiciulenl questions in- 
troduced, as well as from expressing any opi- 
nion as to the transcendentalism or speculative 
philosophy of the German School, on which 
many comments are made. We leave these 
interminable topics, together with Platonism, 
Pantheism, Idealism, Sensationalism, Spiritual- 
ism, and Materialism, to those who take de- 
light in the abstruse and almost inexplicable 
doctrines of Kant, of Fichté, of Schelling, He- 
gel, and their disciples. 
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White, Red, Black. Sketches of Society in the United States during the visit gv their 
By Francis and Tueresa Putszxky. 3 vols. Tribner and Co., Paternoster Row. 1853. 


Unper this chromatic title we are presented 
with the impressions de voyage of M. and Ma- 
dame Pulszky during their travels in North 
America in company with M. Kossuth, the 
Hungarian agitator. That individual, after 
destroying a noble cause in his own country, 
made a tour through the United States, in 
hopes of exciting the admiration and eliciting 
the sympathies of the ee there by his ha- 
rangues. The shrew mye ry and sound 
sense of the Yankees soon enabled them, how- 
ever, to appreciate justly the pretensions of a 
man who had proved unequal to his position. 

We long ago expressed an opinion of him, 
which has been since in every respect con- 
firmed: it would be needless to repeat it here, 
because those sentiments are now thoroughly 
reciprocated by every Englishman whose judg- 
ment is entitled to the slightest consideration 
or respect. We can afford a ing smile 
at the unbounded admiration with which the 
Pulszkys regard their hero, and at the ex- 
aggerated account they give of his “ uninter- 
rupted triumph” throug eer though 
we confess that these hyperbolical statements 
at the outset are calculated to throw some sus- 
picion upon their subsequent veracity. When 
we find the adulation ef a coachmaker in a pro- 
vincial town, re-echoed by “the accomplished 
town clerk,” or by a crazy M.P. and a noisy 
mob outside, gravely assumed as the expres- 
sion of the national opinion, we cannot but 
assign a large measure to the credulity of the 
writers. 


On the arrival of the Pulszkys and their 
party at New York, the first who came to ex- 
oe his congratulations to M. Kossuth was 

agigahgabow the great Ojibbeway chief, who, 
habited in a dress-coat, informed the ex-attor- 
ney, that he was one of those who peopled 
North America before the Anglo-Saxon race 
came thither. “I am glad” complacently con- 
tinued this worthy gentleman, “ that the Anglo- 

on race has learned the word “ Liberty !” 
The Indian of this country enjoyed it before 

im, and now it has gone back to the old coun- 
~ Soe is becoming the motto of all nations!” 

erily there issomething extremely cutting in this 
sarcastic address of Mr. Kagigahgabow. Imagine 
& savage in a dress-coat and pantaloons, gravely 
congratulating the Anglo-Saxon race on havin 
attamed those free political institutions which 
the Ojibbeways long since enjoyed under their 

glorious constitution!” e regret that we 
are not favoured with this enlightened gentle- 
mans opinions on the Hungarian rebellion. 
The above address was followed by a variety 


est. 


of introductions, “ handshakings, and squeezes, 
accompanied over and again by the sturdy 
melody of Yankee Doodle.” The ladies, we 
are told, were anxious to carry off relics of the 
“Great Hungarian,” and for this purpose cut 
off and abstracted the buttons from his gar- 
ments, a form of devotion which, if perse— 
vered in, might certainly have been attended 
with alarming consequences. 

At New York the Hungarian party seem to 
have undergone considerable inconvenience from 
the pressure of the crowd, the huzzaing, and 
the unmelodious screaming of steam whistles, 
which, happily perhaps, drowned all attempts 
at speechifying. A triumphal arch spanned 
the road, along which the procession moved, 
the arch being decorated with “the colours of 
Hungary, the star-spangled banner, and the 
arms of New York.” 

These, our heraldic readers are informed, 
consist of the Dutch sails of a windmill, two 
whiskey barrels, and a beaver skin, the spirit- 
casks pleasingly typifying the peaceful but ef- 
fectual means by which the extermination of 
the ‘‘ free” Indians was accomplished ! 


YANKEE INQUISITIVENESS. 


Several ladies and gentlemen, and workmen, came up 
to our carriage, and almost every one of them addressed 
to us the question, ‘* How do you like America? is it not 
a great country?” To which we of course answered, that 
“‘ what we see is very fine indeed, but that we landed 
only yesterday on American soil.” But this conclusive 
answer seemed not to give satisfaction, because the by- 
standers repeatedly put the same question. One man 
came up to us, and said that he likewise was a refugee, a 
German, driven to America in 1848 ; that he now kept a 
shop, and liked it very well, and should be glad to receive 
us at his shop, and to tell us all about New York; and 
he was anxious to know what we thought about it, and 
how we had borne the passage, and soon. We could not 
get rid of him, till the alderman requested, with some 
authority, that he should leave us alone, and I thought, 
—certainly, not only the Americans born are inquisitive! 
either the emigrants at once become Americans, or there 
is in the very air across the ocean some influence that 
stimulates curiosity. 

An alderman, who in the mean time was introduced to 
us, now pointed to the military forming into line, and 
joining the procession before us. I was struck by the 
soldier-like appearance of the militia; they certainly 
looked as if the regimentals were their daily garb: no- 
thing stiff in their bearing, nothing awkward in their 
movements : they ap ly disciplined. And when I 

lanced around on the vigorous, sturdy countenances of 
the young men, I noticed that every one of them looked 

uite as soldier-like as the militia ; and therefore, when 
the alderman asked me whether I found the aspect of the 
masses different from that of the English, I replied, 
“Yes, this people look as if they were more generally 
pervaded by a military spirit.” “ And yet we are as fond 
of peace as the English,” he said. ‘* Well,” answered I, 
“ of that I cannot judge, but it has nothing to do with a 
military spirit: this is not necessarily aggressive, but is 
self-confident ; and therefore people pervaded by it look 
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conscious that they can themselves defend their own 
ights, and need no large and expensive standing army. 
“ and, likewise, has but a small standing army,” re- 
marked the alderman. ‘ Yes,” said I; “ but she trusts, 
it appears to me, more to the acknowledged power of her 
fleet to prevent any attack, than to the ae spirit of 
her people, who look like citizens conscious of their com- 
manding wealth and civilization, but quite convinced 
that they are not likely to be ever called upon to defend 
their hearths.” ‘‘ Have you been long in England? you 
speak English with great ease,” again asked the alder- 
man. “I was in England about two years.” “ And 
you?” he continued, os © Mr. Pulszky; who re- 
plied, that he had resided there yet longer, and conse- 
quently was familiar with the language. “And do you 
also speak our language ?” continued the inquisitive alder- 
man, addressing Lieutenant Nelson. ‘I calculate I do,” 
was the answer. “Certainly you a to talk with 
perfect facility ; is it long since you have learnt it? and 
where have you been taught so well?” “In my father’s 
house, about twenty-six years ago,” retorted the officer. 
The alderman looked quite perplexed at the young man, 
and exclaimed, ‘ How so! is English taught to infants in 
Hungary?” “This I don't know,” replied Lieutenant 
Nelson, but I learnt it in Kentucky ;” and, pointing to 
his coat, said, * Don’t you know your own navy ?” 

We laughed that our Kentuckian friend had, by his 

, been mistaken for a Hungarian, and found that 
the alderman had certainly much flattered us for our 
knowledge of foreign tongues. 

We refer such of our readers as may care 
to be informed on the subject to the volumes 
themselves for any further information as to 
M. Kossuth’s “ triumphant pro .. 

The following sketch of New York is, like 
many others here furnished, given with much 
fidelity and accuracy. 

NEW YORK. 

The architecture of New York is the common street 
architecture of London ; in fact, it is no style whatever. 
Though we do not meet with those dark rows of brick 
buildings without any decoration, built with no other 
pu than that of investing money, and of getting a 
pos poy without any feeling for beauty, or even for or- 
naments; yet the same deficiency of original forms, and 
of harmonizing proportions, which makes the streets of 
London so monotonous, is found likewise here in America. 
The houses are generally built on one and the same plan ; 
they have no individuality. It seems the creative power 
has ceased entirely with the architects of our age: they 
either do not care about the external beauty of the 
houses, or, in the best case, they copy with servile accu- 
racy some ancient building, often without reference to the 

ition of the original. More often they patch up 
fferent parts of classical buildings of all styles in an 
eclectic way, which unavoidably destroys the effect, as is 
the case with the City Hall. On the whole the houses 
are more substantial than in London. The brick-build- 
ings of the fifth avenue (the West-end of New York) are 
superior to those in Belgravia, and many granite and 
marble — bear evidence, that the architect was not 
controlled by parsimony in the proprietor, and that it is 
probably not the fault of the latter if the wooden stair- 
cases are so narrow that two persons cannot pass at 
once, whilst on the continent of Europe the staircase 
becomes the ornament of the palace. The house most 
ee fitted up is unquestionably that of Mr. Haight, 
with an Italian winter garden, playing fountains, large 
saloons in the Parisian fashion, a drawing-room in the 
style of the Taj Mahal at Agra, a splendid library, &c. 
&c. You perceive at once that the owner of the house 
has travelled all over Europe, and likes to be surrounded 
with the recollections of every thing he has seen abroad. 


The churches have nothing peculiar; modern church 
architecture is yet poorer than the street architecture; 
and not only the artist, who, in those times which we 
call the dark ages, built the unparalleled cathedrals, 
which for the beauty of proportions, and richness of de- 
corations, remain the unequalled wonders of art; but 
even Palladio and his immediate scholars are unrivalled 
in our days. 

But in the south part of New York we have beautiful 
temples, some of white marble, others of dark granite, 
evidently copies of the monuments of Athens. And who 
is the whom they adore in those graceful structures? 
what shrine is it that occupies the place of Athené Par- 
thenos, and of the Olympian Jupiter? It is god Mam- 
mon, to whom they have raised those temples; it is the 
almighty dollar which is worshipped in those noble halls, 
This splendid amphistyle temple, with the forest of Doric 
columns, it is the Exchange; this other, the Custom 
House; and those graceful prostyle buildings, they are 
Banks. 


At this city the “great Hungarian” seems 
to have given much offence by receiving in a 
drawing-room a deputation of black gentlemen, 
no social intercourse on the basis of equality 
being possible with the coloured population, 
even in the free States. 


CHROMATIC GRADES. 

But it is not only the white man who looks down upon 
the black. From the dark mulatto to the hardly-tinged 
quadroon, every lighter shade claims a grade of pre-emi- 
nence, acknowledged by the full black and the white. A 
mulatto girl sewed for me in the hotel, and I soon re- 
marked that one of the black waiters attended on her 
with uncommon courtesy, and brought her for her dinner 
every dainty the kitchen and the cellar afforded, as if 
ordered by us. I thought this extravagant, and told it 
to the housekeeper, who exclaimed, “ The bad girl, to de- 
grade herself so far as to accept attention from a black 
fellow!” This, then, was the great error, not that she 
had accepted a bottle of champagne, to which she had no 
right, but that she had accepted it “from the black fellow f” 

Mrs. Pulzsky complains that nothing in En- 
glish society is more puzzling than the “ titles ;” 
but on arriving in America she expresses her as- 
tonishment at finding that she had only lefta 
titled aristocracy for a titled democracy. What 
with the innumerable array of “ Excellencies,” 
“Governors,” “ Senators,” “ Honourables,” and 
“ Judges,” matters were bad enough ; but when 
almost every mechanic, petty innkeeper, journal- 
ist, or shopkeeper proved to be either a captain, 
major, colonel, or general, she came to the in- 
evitable conclusion that “the whole nation was 
playing at soldiers” Their fondness for nick- 
names is not less than their love of military titles. 
Few prominent men, indeed, are devoid of a 
patent of nobility of this kind conferred by the 
mob. Thus, General Jackson is Old Hickory, 
Van Buren, the little iy < oe his son, the 
Prince, General Zachary, Old rough and ready, 
Webster, the Expounder or Black Dan,Thomas 
Benton is Old Bullion, General Scott, Hasty 
plate of Soup. In the same way even the 
cities and states have their nicknames, familiar 
to every American. 

These three volumes contain much enter- 
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taining matter, and many shrewd and sensible 
observations on the United States and their in 
habitants. 

It has long been matter of wonder to the 
rest of the world, that a people proverbially so 
sharpsighted and keen in all matters of busi- 
ness, should ever have suffered such gross 
fanatical delusions to take possession of them, 
even for a season, as we continually observe. 
Madame Pulszky, after exposing the contemp- 
tible and blasphemous buffoonery of the Rap- 
ists, an absurdity by which it seems thousands 
ave been cajoled, gives the following ingenious 
solution of the enigma. 


SPIRITUAL RAPPINGS. 

The Americans, especially here in the west, have little 
leisure to enjoy nature, no art to refine their feelings: 
their manners proscribe the amusements of Europe. e 
soul must grow weary of the tinkling of dollars, of the 
purely material aim of their life, They long for excite- 
ment ; the ladies grow nervous, and work themselves into 
trances and visions, and cheat themselves and others. 
Spiritual circles are formed in lieu of balls, and concerts, 
and theatres. The gentlemen attend these representa- 
tions, and are toe much worn out by business to look deep 


into the matter. Besides, such fancies become epidemical, 
I remembered that it is here in the west, where, in the 
camp-meetings and the forest-gatherings of the Metho- 
dists, people get spasmodic contortions, and begin to roll, 
to jerk, to dance, and to bark. They have visions and 
trances, and are thrown into a state of ecstasy similar toa 
protracted catalepsy. One of the gentlemen who had 
come from Turkey with Kossuth, said, that when he saw 
at Broussa, for the first time, the “* howling Dervishes,” 
when they began slowly to move their head forward and 
backwards, repeating incessantly, “‘God is great,” and 
went on accelerating their movements and raising their 
voice until they got fits, and foamed and fainted, as if 

,—he himself was nearly tempted to join their 
chorus, and to exclaim with them, “ is great.” It 
was in the same country that the orgiastic dances of the 
followers of Cybele astonished the world, edified the illite- 
rate, and disgusted the learned. And similar psycholo- 
sae phenomens returned again, after centuries, here in 

@ west: 


Upon the whole we may recommend this 
work as containing a large amount of useful 
information ; and if we cannot give our assent 
to many of the opinions advanced and senti- 
ments expressed, we feel nevertheless respect 
for them, as they are evidently based on sincere 
conviction. 





Villette. 


By Currer Be.t. Author of “ Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” &c. 3 Vols. 


Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


Were we to estimate Currer Bell by the high 
standard she has herself furnished, we should 
not, perhaps, be prepared to apportion quite the 
same degree of merit to her last as to her first 
production. Compared, however, with similar 
works from other pens, “ Villette” stands as 
yet unquestionably without rival among the 
novels of the current season. “ Jane Eyre” 
was indeed a remarkable book, displaying so 
much power, thought, and originality, that we 
can hardly venture to hope soon again to witness 
80 brilliant a combination of high qualities from 
the same source. Who remembers not the 
sensation Miss Bronte occasioned by her maiden 
effort? In what coterie were not its merits 
discussed and universally admitted. What 
ballroom, what dinner-table, rang not with 
loud encomiums on the writer? What circu- 
lating library was not besieged with applications 
for “ Shirley ” the moment its publishers had 
given a notification of its appearance ? 

_Currer Bell’s position in the first rank of 
living novelists was at once indicated by accla- 
mation; her first essay at authorship was a 
triumph; each succeeding step in the path of 
literature has been a new victory. 

The plot of “ Villette,” like that of “Jane 
Eyre,” is simple, but replete with incident: the 
chief delight afforded by its perusal arises, 
however, from the cervdlen power its author 
possesses for the skilful and truthful delineation 


of character—a power she shares with no con- 
temporary writer. 
hile many of our most popular authors 
rely upon the pencil of a practised artist to 
convey to their readers the impression they are 
unable, unaided, to impart, Currer Bell, with- 
out apparent effort, gracefully illustrates her 
ages, not merely with slight, flimsy sketches, 
ut with vivid scenes instinct with brilliant 
colour and with life. When she indulges in 
descriptive delineation, the image she wishes to 
depict, magically and infallibly rises before us, 
lows in all its native brilliancy, and is infal- 
ibly reproduced by each reader as it originated 
in her own fancy. Deeply and maturely must 
she have reflected, richly must she have stored 
her mind with careful studies from nature, and 
intently must she have pored over Nature’s 
book. Every line bears the impress of thought— 
of deep, solemn thought. 

Casting aside all absurd conventionalities, 
and divesting her heroes and heroines of all 
supernatural attributes, she clothes them in that 
garb which flesh and blood is wont to wear; 
and the consequence is, that each from among 
his own acquaintance recognises many of the 
characters to whom he is thus again pleas- 
ingly introduced. 

' China we are told that an ordinary novel 
fills from forty to fifty folio volumes, and that 
its perusal occupies the greater part of a life: 
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far be it from us to desire the introduction into 
our own busy country of such Cyclopean ro- 
mances ; but however sincerely we desire and 
advocate from other writers their works of 
the imagination in as condensed a form as pos- 
sible, upon Currer Bell we impose no such 
restriction. So long as she continues to dis- 
play the high ability of which she has given 
ou earnest, we warrant her that the public 
will never weary of her, nor of the length to 
which her novels may run. 

The three volumes under consideration, con- 
tain little more than the autobiography of one 
Lucy Snowe, a > artless, simple-minded, 
well-dis girl, of moderate abilities, but 
endowed with good principle and indomitable 
perseverance. By calamities incident, alas! 
to all, she is left destitute of all pecuniary re- 
sources, and has to fight a hard battle with the 
world. Scarcely knowing why, she reaches 
Brussels (Villette), and, upon her arrival there, 
obtains an en ent in a pensionnat kept by 
one Madame whose character is admi- 
rably rendered. 

A professor of literature at this school fills 
an important part in the sequel; and although 
we are not or, informed, we are per- 
mitted to hope that Lucy Snowe, in due course, 
became Madame Paul, and “ lived happily ever 
after.” The authoress perhaps deemed such a 
conclusion too commonplace, and therefore left 
her readers to form for themselves such a ter- 
mination as they might severally please. 

This was certainly an error, and, by many, 
will be regarded as an unpardonable blemish, 
There is too much life-like reality about Lucy 
Snowe for all novel readers not to take a more 
than ordinary interest in so amiable, so gentle, 
so unobtrusive a being: sad will be their dis- 
appointment when they find themselves wholly 
uninformed as to her subsequent fate and con- 
dition when she finally emerged from Madame 
Beck’s roof. This is like presenting to the 
public a drama with the omission of the final 
scene, or a picture partially concealed by a 
"We purposely refrain from givi h 

e pu refrain from giving more than 
a - indication of the “ Shee” of this 
novel, but we have selected a few striking pas- 
sages from different parts, corroborative of the 
high opinion we have expressed of the writer’s 
powers. 

Miss Ginevra Fanshawe, a young blonde, of 
great beauty and vivacity, and one of the pupils 
at the Pensionnat, gives the following naive 
description of herself and of the effects of 

FOREIGN SCHOOLING. 

“Oh the number of foreign schools I have been at in 
my life! And yet I =~ a Na ignoramus. I know 
no} in e world——i assure us 
het T flop and dance beautifully,—and French and Ger 


man, of course I know, to speak; but I can’t read or 


write them very well. Do = know they wanted me to 
translate a page of an easy German book into English the 
other day, and I couldn’t do it. Papa was so mortified: 
he says it looks as if M. de Bassompierre—my god- 
who pays all my school-bills—had thrown away all. his 
money. And then, in matters of information—in history, 
geceraph , arithmetic, and so on, I am quitea baby; and 
write English so badly—such spelling and grammar, 
they tell me. Into the bargain, I have quite forgotten my 
religion ; they call me a Protestant, you know, but really 
I am not sure whether I am one or not: I don’t well 
know the difference between Romanism and Protestantism, 
However, I don’t in the least care for that. I was a 
Lutheran once at Bonn—dear Bonn !—charming Bonn! 
—where there were so many handsome students. Every 
nice girl in our school had an admirer; they knew our 
hours for walking out, and almost always passed us on 
the promenade: ‘Schénes Miidchen,’ we used to hear 
them say. I was excessively happy at Bonn!” 


The following extract furnishes a tolerable 
idea of Madame Beck, and of her 


SPY SYSTEM. 

As Madame Beck ruled by espionage, she of course had 
her staff of spies: she perfectly knew the quality of the 
tools she ea and while she would not scruple to handle 
the dirtiest for a dirty occasion—flinging this sort from 
her like refuse rind, after the orange has been duly 
squeezed—I have known her fastidious in seeking pure 
metal for clean uses ; and when once a bloodless and rusi- 
less instrument was found, she was careful of the prize, 
keeping it in silk and cotton-wool. Yet, woe be to that 
man or woman who relied on her one inch beyond the 
point where it was her interest to be trustworthy: in- 
terest was the master-key of madame’s nature—the main- 
spring of her motives—the alpha and omega of her life. 
I have seen her feelings appealed to, and I have smiled in 
half pity, half-scorn at the appeliants. None ever gained 
her ear through that channel, or swayed her purpose by 
that means. On the contrary, to attempt to touch her 
heart was the surest way to rouse her antipathy, and to 
make of her a secret foe. It proved to her that she had 
no heart to be touched: it reminded her where she was 
impotent and dead. Never was the distinction between 
charity and mercy better exemplified than in her. While 
devoid of syupethy, she had a sufficiency of rational bene- 
volence : would give in the readiest manner to people 
she had never seen—rather, however, to classes than to 
individuals. ‘ Pour les pauvres,” she opened her purse 
freely—against the poor man, as a rule, she kept it closed. 
In philanthropic schemes, for the benefit of society at 
large, she took a cheerful ; No private sorrow touched 
her: no force or mass of suffering concentrated in one 
heart had power to pierce hers. Not the agony in Geth- 
semane, not the death on Calvary, could have wrung from 
her eyes one tear. 

I say again, madame was a very great and a very 
capable woman. That school offered for her powers too 
limited a sphere ; she ought to have swayed a nation: she 
should have been the leader of a turbulent legislative 
a Nobody could have brow-beaten her, none 
irritated her nerves, exhausted her patience, or over- 
reached her astuteness. In her own single person she 
could have comprised the duties of a first minister and a 
superintendant of police. Wise, firm, faithless; secret, 
crafty, passionless ; watchful and inscrutable; acute and 
insensate—withal perfectly decorous—what more could be 
desired ? 

At this seminary it was customary to mark 
the close of day by a “ lecture pieuse.” 


BOOK OF LEGENDS. 

The book brought out (it was never changed, but, when 

finished, recomm ) was a venerable volume, old as the 
hills—grey as the Hotel de Ville. 
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I would have given two francs for the chance of gettin 
that book once into my hands, turning over re to 
yellow leaves, ascertaining the title, and perusing with 
wy own eyes the enormous figments which, as an un- 
worthy heretic, it was only permitted me to drink in with 
my bewildered ears. This book contained legends of the 
saints. Good God! (I speak the words reverently) what 
legends they were. What — rascals those saints 
must have been, if they first boasted of these exploits or 
invented these miracles. These legends, however, were no 
more than monkish extrav ces, over which one laughed 
inwardly ; there were, besides, priestly matters, and the 
i of the book was far worse than its monkery. 
ears burned on each side of my head as I listened, 
perforce, to tales of moral martyrdom inflicted by Rome ; 
the dread boasts of confessors, who had wickedly abused 
their office, trampling to deep degradation high-born 
ladies, making of countesses and princesses the most tor- 
mented slaves under the sun. Stories like that of Conrad 
and Elizabeth of Hungary recurred again and again, with 
all its dreadful viciousness, sickening tyranny, and black 
impiety: tales that were nightmares of oppression, priva- 


tion, and agony. 


The following sketch of Rachel, and of her 
transcendant power, cannot easily be excelled :— 


RACHEL. 
I longed to see a being of whose powers I had heard 
reports which made me conceive peculiar anticipations. I 
wondered if she would justify her renown: with strange 
curiosity, with ~% - severe and austere, yet of riveted 
interest, I waited. She was a study of such nature as 
had not encountered my eyes yet: a great and new planet 


She rose at nine that December night: above the hori- 
zon I sawher come. She could shine yet with pale gran- 
deur and steady might ; but that star verged al y on 
its judgment-day. Seen near, it was a chaos—hollow, 
half-eonsumed : an orb perished or perishing—half lava, 


half glow. 

I had heard this woman termed “ plain,” and I expected 
bony harshness and grimness—something large, angular, 
sallow. What I saw was the shadow of a royal Vashti : 
lke an fair as the day once, turned pale now like twi- 

and wasted like wax in flame. 

For awhile—a long while—I thought it was only a 
woman, though an unique woman, who moved in might 
and grace before this multitude. By-and-by I recognised 
my mistake. Behold! I found upon her something neither 
of woman nor of man: in each of her eyes sat a devil. 
These evil forces bore her through the tragedy, kept up her 
— a mer -~ was ~ a frail creature ; and as 

m rose and the stir deepened, how wildly the 
shook her with their passions of the pit! They wrote 
HELL on her straight, haughty brow. They tuned her 
Voice to the note of torment. They writhed her face 
toa demoniac mask. Hate, and Murder, and Madness 
incarnate, she stood. 

It was a marvellous sight : a mighty revelation. 

It was a spectacle low, horrible, immoral. 

8 thrust through, and dying in their blood on 
the arena sand, bulls goring horses disembowelled, make 
a meeker vision for the public—a milder condiment for a 
ae anette Vesti oom by seven devils: devils 

3 sore, and rent the tenement they haunted 
aye Tefused to be exorcised. j 
belo had struck that empress ; and she stood 
7 ween audience neither yielding to, nor enduring, nor 

ite measure omy it: she stood locked in strug- 

gle rigid in resistance. She stood, not dressed, but draped 

antique folds, long and regular like sculpture. A 

an and entourage and flooring of deepest crim- 

» threw her out white like alabaster — like silver : 
ae es be it said, like Death. 

have said that she does not resent her grief. No; the 


- 
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weakness of that word would make it a lie. To her, what 
hurts becomes immediately embodied: she looks on it as a 
thing that can be attacked, worried down, torn in shreds. 
Scarcely a substance herself, she grapples to conflict with 
abstractions. Before calamity she is a tigress ; she rends 
her woes, shivers them in convulsed abhorrence. Pain, 
for her, has no result in good ; tears water no havest of 
wisdom: on sickness, on death itself, she looks with the 
eye of a rebel. Wicked, ep she is, but also she is 
strong ; and her strength has —eer Beauty, has over- 
come Grace, and bound both at her side, captives peer- 
lessly fair, and docile as fair. Even in the uttermost 
frenzy of energy is each menad movement royally, im- 
perially, ineedingly upborne. Her hair, flying loose in 
revel or war, is still an angel’s hair, and glorious under a 
halo. Fallen, insurgent, banished, she remembers the 
heaven where she rebelled. Heaven's light, following her 
exile, pierces its confines, and discloses their forlorn re- 
moteness. 

Vashti was not good, I was told; and I have said she 
did not look good: though a spirit, she was a spirit out of 
Tophet. Well, if so much of unholy force can arise from 
below, may not an equal effiux of sacred essence descend 
one day from above? 

* * * * 

Towards midnight, when the deepening tragedy black- 
ened to the death-scene, and all held their breath, and 
even Graham bit in his under lip, and knit his brow, and sat 
still and struck—when the whole theatre was hushed, 
when the vision of all eyes centred in one point, when all 
ears listened towards one quarter—nothing being seen but 
the white form sunk on a seat, quivering in conflict with 
her last, her worst-hated, her visibly-conquering foe— 
nothing heard but her throes, her gaspings, ‘breathin yet 
of mutiny, panting still defiance; when, as it canal, an 
inordinate will, convulsing a perishing mortal frame, 
bent it to battle with doom and death, fought every inch 
of ground, sold dear every drop of blood, resisted to the 
latest the rape of every faculty, would see, would hear, 
would breathe, would live, up to, within, well nigh beyond 
the moment when death says to all sense and all being— 

“ Thus far, and no farther!” 

Just then a stir, pregnant with omen, rustled behind 
the scenes—feet ran, voices spoke. What was it? de- 
manded the whole house. A flame, a smell of smoke, re- 
plied. 

But Miss Bronte has perhaps devoted the 
greatest care and attention to the delineation of 
the most important, and yet most singular, of 
her dramatis persone. We must therefore 
beg him to present himself for a few moments 
before the curtain. 


M. PAUL. 


He was naturally a little man, of unreasonable moods. 
When over-wrought, which he often was, he became 
acutely irritable; and, besides, his veins were dark 
with a livid bella-donna tincture, the essence of jealousy. 
I do not mean merely the tender jealousy of the heart, 
but that sterner, narrower sentiment, whose seat is in the 
head. 


I used to think, as I sat looking at M. Paul, while he 
was knitting his brow or protruding his lip over some ex- 
ercise of mine, which had not as many faults as he wished 
(for he liked me to commit faults: a knot of blunders was 
sweet to him as a cluster of nuts), that he had points of 
resemblance to Napoleon Bonaparte. I think so still. 

In a shameless dis of magnanimity he resembled 
the great Emperor. M. Paul would have quarrelled with 
twenty learned women, would have unblushingly carried 
on a system of petty bickering and recrimination with a 
whole capital of coteries, never troubling himself about 
loss or lack of dignity. He would have exiled fifty 
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adame ; ffended, out- Beside a cross of curiously carved old ivory, yellow with 
re do Stacie W they bed annoyed, cite i time, and sloped above a dark-red prie-dieu, furnished 


rivalled, or opposed hira. 

To pursue . hat dacior parallel in a love of 

0 a somewhat audacious : 

power, in an eager grasp after supremacy, M. Emanuel 
was like Bonaparte. He was a man not always to be 
submitted to. Sometimes it was needful to resist ; it was 
right to stand still, to look up into his eyes and tell him 
that his requirements went beyond reason—that his abso- 
lutism verged on —w- : 
The dawnings, the first developments of peculiar talent 
appearing within his range, and under his rule, curiously 
excited, even disturbed him. He watched its struggle 
into life with a scowl; he held back his hand—perhaps 
said, “Come on if you have strength,” but would not 
aid the birth. 

When the pang and peril of the first conflict were over 
—when the b of life was drawn—when he saw the 
lungs expand and contract—when he felt the heart beat 

discovered life in the eye—he did not yet offer to 
foster. 

“ Prove yourself true ere I cherish you,” was his ordi- 
nance; and how difficult he made that proof! What 
thorns and briars, what flints, he strewed in the path of 
feet not inured to rough travel! He watched tearlessly 
—ordeals that he exacted should be passed through—fear- 
lessly. He followed footprints that, as they approached 
the bourne, were sometimes marked in blood—followed 
them grimly, holding the austerest sey Bye over the 

in-pressed pilgrim ; and when at last he allowed a rest, 
before slumber might close the eyelids, he opened those 
same lids wide, with pitiless finger and thumb, and gazed 
deep through the pupil and the irids into the brain, into 
the heart, to Row. if Vanity, or Pride, or Falsehood, in 
any of its subtlest forms, was discoverable in the furthest 
recess of existence. If, at last, he let the neophyte sleep, 
it was but a moment ; he woke him suddenly up to apply 
new tests ; he sent him on irksome errands when he was 
staggering with weariness; he tried the temper, the 
sense, poe the health ; and it was only when every severest 
test had been applied and endured, when the most cor- 
rosive aquafortis been used, and failed to tarnish the 
ore, that he admitted it genuine, and, still in clouded 
silence, stamped it with his deep brand of approval. 

* * * * 

Most of M. Emanuel’s brother-professors were eman- 
cipated free-thinkers, infidels, atheists, and many of them 
men whose lives would not bear scrutiny: he was more 
like a knight of old, religious in his way, and of spotless 
fame. Innocent childhood, beautiful youth, were safe at 
his side. He had vivid passions, keen feelings ; but his 
pure honour and his artless piety were the strong charm 
that kept the lions couchant. 


Now for a little Rembrandt-like bit, real 
chiaro-scuro, illumined by a few brilliant touches 
from a master-hand. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 

Partially withdrawing the blind, he disclosed what 
seemed more like an oratory than a boudoir, a very solemn 
little chamber, looking as if it were a place rather dedi- 
cated to relics and remembrance, than designed for present 
use and comfort. 

The good father sat down, as if to keep me company ; 
but instead of conversing, he took out a book, fastened om 
the page his eyes, and employed his lips in whispering— 
what sounded like a prayer or litany. A yellow electric 
light from the sky gilded his bald head; his figure re- 
mained in shade, deep and purple ; he sat still as sculp- 
ture; he seemed to forget me for his prayers; he only 
looked up when a fiercer bolt, or a harsher, closer rattle 
told of nearing danger ; even then, it was net in fear, but 
in seeming awe, he raised his eyes. I, too, was awe- 
struck; being, however, under no pressure of slavish 
terror, my thoughts and observations were free. 


duly with rich missal and ebon rosary, hung the picture 
whose dim outline had drawn my eyes before—the picture 
which moved, fell away with the wall, and let in phan- 
toms. Imperfectly seen, I had taken it for a Madonna; 
revealed by clearer light, it proved to be a woman’s por- 
trait in a nun’s dress. The face, though not beautiful, 
was _— young, and shaded with the dejection 
of grief or ill health. I say again it was not beautiful ; it 
was not even intellectual ; its very amiability was the ami- 
ability of a weak frame, inactive passions, acquiescent 
habits ; yet I looked long at that picture, and could not 
choose but look. 


As we re-peruse the lines we are half tempted 
to seize a canvas and evoke the scene so simply 
yet eloquently told. And “ Villette” is a port- 
feuille rich in such sketches. 

Behold another study for an artist. 


SUMMER EVENING. 

In classe there was no one, and it lay all in cool deep 
shadow ; but through the open double doors was seen the 
earré, filled with pupils and with light; over hall and 
figures blushed the westering sun. It blushed so ruddily 
and vividly, that the hues of the walls and the variegated 
tints of the dresses seemed all fused in one warm glow. 
The girls were seated, working or studying ; in the midst 
of their circle stood M. Emanuel, speaking good-hu- 
mouredly to a teacher. His dark paletot, his jetty hair, 
were tinged with many a reflex of crimson ; his Spanish 
face, when he turned it momentarily, answered the sun’s 
animated kiss with an animated smile. I took my place 
at a desk. 

The orange-trees, and several plants, full and bright 
with bloom, basked also in the sun’s laughing bounty; 
they had partaken it the whole day, and now asked water. 
M. Emanuel had a taste for gardening ; he liked to tend 
and foster plants. I used to think that working amongst 
shrubs with a spade or a watering-pot soothed his nerves ; 
it was a recreation to which he often had recourse ; and 
now he looked to the orange-trees, the geraniums, the 
gorgeous cactuses, and revived them all with the refresh- 
ment their drought needed. His lips mean time sustained 
his precious cigar, that (for him) first necessary and 
prime luxury of life; its blue wreaths curled prettily 
enough amongst the flowers and in the evening light. He 
spoke no more to the pupils, nor to the mistresses, but gave 
many an endearing word to a small spanieless (if one may 
coin a word), that nominally belonged to the house, but 
virtually owned him as master, being fonder of him than 
of any inmate. A delicate, silky, loving, and loveable 
little doggie she was, trotting at his side, looking with ex- 
pressive, attached eyes into his face; and whenever he 
dropped his bonnet-grec or his handkerchief, which he 
occasionally did in play, crouching beside it with the air 
of a miniature lion guarding a kingdom's flag. 

There were many plants; and as the amateur gardener 
fetched ail the water from the well in the court with his 
own active hands, his work spun out to some length. 
The great school clock ticked on. Another hour struck. 
The carré and the youthful group lost the illusion of sun- 
set. Day was drooping. My lesson, I perceived, must 
to-night be very short ; but the erange trees, the cacti, 
the camelias, were all served now. Was it my turn? 


But we must hold our hand. We have not 
space to stud with more gems like these, though 
ey lie before us in rich profusion. 
very one, however, must read and study 
“ Villette” for themselves : no fear but that they 
will rise from the task pleased, refreshed, aye, 
and, not impossibly, improved. 
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The School for Dreamers. By T. Gwynne. 


Arter the very high opinion we had formed 
of Mr. Gwynne’s literary powers from his 
“School for Fathers,” unquestionably one of 
the ablest and most successful novels of last 
season, we must own to some slight feelings of 
disappointment on the perusal of his more re- 
cent production. Not that, had we to esti- 
mate it irrespectively of any other work, we 
should be indisposed to pass upon it a high en- 
comium; but knowing what the author has 
already achieved, we naturally expect that he 
should not take a retrograde step. 

The “ School for Fathers” gave evidence of 
a degree of care, of refinement, and of polish, 
which we do not find in the “School for 
Dreamers.” The mise en scene was more per- 
fect, the characters were more life-like, and the 
narrative altogether was more calculated to 
charm and to interest that class of cultivated 
readers to whom Mr. Gwynne peculiarly ad- 
dresses himself. Still we must repeat that he 
possesses powers of a high order, has keen and 
quick perceptions, and almost equals the “ head- 
long Sir Francis” in that rare ability of vividly 
delineating common-place incidents which are 
only interesting from the masterly way in which 
they aredepicted. His excellence in this respect 
is that of the majority of the Dutch school of 
painters, though the difficulty of attaining emi- 
nence therein is incontestably greater in Titera- 
ture than in art. Mr. Gwynne’s volumes are 
in this way interspersed with sparkling sketches, 
which, in the eyes of many, will constitute their 
chief attraction. 

The principal characters are Lord and Lady 


- Aran, their son, Lord Allingham, their daughter, 


Lady Caroline Gray, and a vulgar and most 
repulsive animal, one Samuel Alfred Hall, a 
democratic, chartist barrister, of low origin, 
limited education, and the vilest principles; a 
béte noir in fact, without one redeeming quality. 


THE OLD SOLDIER. 
Lord Arun was a fine, tall, stout, military-looking 
man, with a most aristocratic air. His features were 
well cut and regular, his expression gentle but deter- 
mined. His eyes were blue, clear, and piercing—eyes 
that had never fallen beneath the look of any other hu- 
man being; his eyebrows were black and arched; his 
hair was snow-white, short, and thick; and he wore his 
white whiskers “regulation” fashion, as an old soldier 
ought to do: for Lord Arun was an old soldier, and many 
4 scar seamed his flesh, and marked the place where dan- 
— wounds had been. There were but few actions in 
great Peninsular war at which he had not been pre- 
sent ; and Waterloo ended the list of his numerous battles. 
He was colonel of the very same line regiment in which 
career as ensign ; and his son, Lord Alling- 

was now captain in the same corps. 

Arun was a fragile, delicate-looking woman, near 
sixty, with remains of great beauty: indeed, her splendid 
large dark eyes had lost but little of their original lustre 
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and softness; and her white hair, which she had the 

taste to wear in preference to a “front,” or wig, 
gave a touching beauty to her countenance, which con- 
trasted very strongly with the rouge and ferocity of cer- 
tain dowagers one meets with from time to time. Lord 
Allingham was the counterpart of his father ; except that 
he had inherited his mother’s beautiful eyes, and their 
soft expression. He was tall and wide-shouldered, but 
light and active, with the smallest feet and hands in the 
world. 

Lady Caroline remains to be described. Lady Caroline 
was tall, well-made, and majestic. She, as well as her 
brother, had inherited Lady Arun’s splendid eyes, but not 
their expression ; for there was a certain fierté about Lady 
Caroline’s eyes much admired by some persons, but not 
by those who look for amiability of expression as well as 
for beauty. Her features were delicate; her hair was 
dark, and her skin faultless in its pure, transparent 
whiteness, 

* * * * 7 
THE DEMOCRATIC YOUNG LADY. 

Lord Allingham rallied her on her ideas and opinions ; 
and was wont to call her a ‘*democrat,” and a ‘ phren- 
zied idealist.” She smiled, but did not alter the bent of 
her mind. 

Lady Caroline went through her season in town as it were 
mechanically. She accompanied her parents, of course, to 
various dinners, soirées, and balls; danced polkas, and 
valtzed as other persons of her age did; appeared at the 
opera, and rode in the park ; well, though in some- 
what too picturesque a style—a style, however, admired 
by some, whilst others condemned it ; and all this she did 
without once’ looking pleased or happy. She lacked not 
soupirans, though her cold manner was sufficient to repel 
them ; but she looked on them, and on every thing in her 
sphere, as ‘‘unintellectual”—as “ frivolous”—as ‘ un- 
satisfying ;” and to be despised accordingly. And so 
Lady Caroline carried, whithersoever she went, a superci- 
lious, cold, discontented air, quite sufficient to take from 
her beauty, and to add several years to the two-and- 
twenty summers she had passed in this changing world. 
Lady Caroline had her own ideas, and she fed them by 
a course of reading, semi-philosophic, semi-democratic, 
till she despised—almost hated—the in which she 
was born, and sighed for society which she imagined 
would be more congenial to her tastes and feelings than 
that in which she moved. She longed for something 
** intelligent,” something “intellectual,” something “ un- 
conventional.” She desired the company of ‘‘ pure pa- 
triots””—men whose minds could * grapple with the might 
questions of the age;”” of men “ unfettered by custom, 
who would s with equal freedom to a king as toa 
peasant ; and then she would in imagination depict such 
a man—a being about as impossible as to the morale, as 
the Farnese Hercules is as to the physique. The sculptor 
of the Hercules was no doubt enchanted with his marble 
phenomenon ; and so was Lady Caroline with her imagi- 
nary one: for that, and her other wandering thoughts, 
she neglected her father and mother : she scarcely thought 
of them. Lord Arun’s fine qualities and soldierly kind- 
ness, his unaffected, aristocratic manners, and love for 
her; Lady Arun’s affection, her gentleness, her benevo- 
lence, her wish to make Lady Caroline ran were 
unheeded by her: she dreamed on, read her favourite 
works, and hoped one day to meet her “highly intelli- 
gent” beau idéal. 

There are many charming young ladies, who fall into 
the error of cultivating a beau idéal. 

Not content with waiting till they find a man they 
love, and who loves them, and then studying his character 
to the best of their ability, they start, like Lady Caroline 
Gray, by setting up a beau idéal in their hearts; and as, 
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for the most part, they know but little of the other sex, 
seeing them but at the réunions where they meet, or 
judging of them from their brothers, the beau idéal is a 
wonderful composition—all sorts of impossibilities bein 
brought together, too many to enumerate: but the sai 
beau idéal is, I may venture to say, tall and slight, with 
a great deal of “ devotion” to, and an “ a affection” 
for, the fair being in whose imagination alone he exists. 

A young lady cherishing a beau idéal will drape the 
first Rein she feels an inclination for in the trappings of 
the said beau idéal, whether they fit the living subject or 
not. She will either do this, and after marriage awake 
and see her error; or she will live and die an old maid, 
because she can no more find her beau idéal in real life 
than Diogenes could his honest man. 

This may be the case. There may be many 
young ladies who have a beau idéal, but fortu- 
nately for themselves, if not for mankind, there 
are few of that most interesting class of the 
community who have any invincible penchant 
for socialist doctrines, chartist principles, or re- 
publican notions. The crude absurdities of the 
Alton Locke school may have their admirers 
amongst the ranting declaimers of the Rotunda, 
or the ignorant and noisy —! whose oc- 
cupation is to rouse and inflame the worst pas- 
sions of the mob; but it scarcely required the 
publication of the “School for Dreamers” to 
arrest the progress of ultra-democratic doctrines 
amo the élite of English society. We 
trust that Mr. Gwynne drew purely upon his 
imagination for his model, in this instance at 
least. 





1’ HOMME COMME IL FAUT. 

Lord Allingham was a man of wholesome mind, as well 
as of handsome person. He had, moreover, a cultivated 
mind, having taken great pains with himself; fearing 
nothing so much as the forming and retaining false ideas 
on any subject; and carefully examining before he did 
retain them, whether they were such as should be joined 
together, or disjoined, and retaining them, according to 
the verdict pronounced upon them by his seipem. his 
passions were also a in good order, and consequent 
subordination. He did not imagine that because he was 

he was to be their slave; or that they were to be 

loose to his destruction, because they were ions. 

He had them perfectly in hand: and that without any 

ostentatious affectation of self-denial ; because he had the 

rare happiness and talent of following the middle path, 

the juste milieu, which so few persons, either male or 
female, hit upon. 

Lord Allingham could be temperate without being 
either a teetotaler or a vegetarian; and he could take his 
— allowance of wine without making an idiot or a 

rute of himself. He could play without plunging him- 
self into gambling ; and though it did not much interest 
him, he did not launch out against the abomination of 
other young men’s gaming propensities. Lord Allingham 
was a most happy being, and entered on the amusements 
of his leave in a very cheerful frame of mind, more as a 
spectator than as an actor; which, if a person can but 
make up his mind to the apparent insignificance of the 
character, is one great secret of happiness. However, it 
would not do for ail to be spectators ; neither is there any 
fear of such a thing ever coming to pass. It gave Lord 
Allingham great diversion to observe the distinguished, 
yet friendly manner, in which he was received by all 
mamas having daughters who were “out,” as well as to 
observe the and somewhat excited expression of 
the young ladies he either conversed or danced with. 
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Some men might have been flattered by these circum- 
stances ; but Lord Allingham was unmoved by them, ex- 
cept to laugh at them. e attentions lavished on him 
neither led him to talk in a “haw-haw” sort of voice; 
or to drawl out his words as though his tongue were para- 
lyzed, with his eyes half closed and his chin turned on 
one side ; neither did they induce him to “ walk over” 
his votaries, or over hapless younger sons. 

“If my elder brother, poor fellow, had not died at 
school, and left me to take his place and title,” he a 
“ IT should be in the younger brother’s category, and the 
diable himself could not have got me out of it! As it is, 
I may perform the ‘ Narcissetto Adoncino d’ amor,’ if I 
like. But I hate the ways of all these girls! They all 
say the same —~ + have every one the same actions: 
the odd jig they all perform on the tips of their toes, when 
they can't get through a crowd, included. Why the deuce 
do they jig in that funny way, I wonder? It isn’t 
pretty! And then they all titter in the same nervous 
tone, at every thing; and declare every thing to be ‘so 
absurd!’ and ‘such fun!’ Why the deuce do they do 
that, I wonder? Odd creatures! I suppose it’s all to 
please us men, so I won't be cynical: besides, I dare say 
that in private life they, every one of them, have charm- 
ing little virtues, which are not called into play in public. 
Still, I do very much dislike their manners, as exhibited 
to the world in general, and to such as I am in particular, 
However, J can’t alter them; but I could never set about 
falling in love with them, much less choose my wife from 
among them, as they and their mamas appear to wish me 
to do: and, dby-the-bye, how confoundedly impertinent 
those fellows are to them, whom they pet and flatter and 
make much of, laughing at their insolence, for I can call 
it by no softer name. Seill it is all the ‘ fair ones’’ fault, 
and if they pamper conceited, empty-pated boys, why 
they must expect the boys to treat them as spoiled chil- 
dren do their mothers: that is, fly to them for sweet- 
meats, and ill-use them all the while!” 


Lady Caroline accepts an invitation to stay 
with her daughter and Lady Elizabeth Hare- 
wood (the sister of Lady Arun) at the deanery, 
an old building with four gables in a row, and 
a stone ball at the summit of each. It had 
— oak floors, ~ bey of Russia leat ; 
and pot-pourri. It ong passages, an 
stairs with wide oak balustrades and very shal- 
low steps. The drawing-room was very large, 
and was filled with black cabinets. The dining- 
room was hung with dark old pictures. The 
bed-rooms contained antique four-posters, which 
said, “ ghosts” as you looked at them. The 
flower-garden was tastefully laid out and 
tended ; but Lady Caroline, like Gallio of old, 
“ cared for none of these things.” 

“ Relics of papal darkness and tyranny”— 
an “ overefed, purse-proud church”—*“ church- 
men keeping the people in slavish ignorance ”— 
these were the only ideas the deanery and its 
occupants worked in the mind of the perverse 
young beauty. 

But her attention is aroused and her admi- 
ration elicited by the appearance at the Dean’s 
dinner-table of Mr. Samuel Alfred Hall. 


UN HOMME A FUIR. 
Mr. Hall was a barrister; and Mr. Hall was some- 
where about six feet high and a foot wide, more or less. 
What little chest he had, was sunken and contracted. 
His narrow shoulders sloped immensely, and from them 
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hung his long, thin arms, which did not fill out his sleeves, 
except a little at the large elbow-joint. 

He stood on immense feet, with huge, low insteps 
having no hollow on the inner side: feet which looked far 
too heavy for the long, thin legs and thighs above them. 

Mr. Hall bent forward from the hips, as though his 
back was too weak to support itself. 

His long neck was terminated by a large round head, 
bald, with the exception of a wide rim of black hair ex- 
tending from the back to each temple. 

His forehead was high, large, and wrinkled. 

His nose was short and thick, and of the same sickly 
yellow as the rest of his face. 

His mouth was large—his under lip not differing much 
in shape and size from the upper one—and both of an un- 
wholesome-looking scarlet. 

His eyes were large, black, and shining, looking out 
from very deep orbits; not wearing the most benign ex- 
pression in the world, and shaded by shaggy, overhanging 

TOWS. 

He wore a large pair of untrimmed, black whiskers, in 
which were embedded his high, stiff shirt-collars, and 
over which collars hung the lobes of his great, flat, un- 


ears. 

His air was self-sufficient, complacent, insolent, vulgar, 
and egotistical. 

* * * * * 

During the process. of unfolding napkins, and of wait- 
ing to see a soup-plate put down before him, Samuel 
Alfred Hall eyed Annie and her cavalier with a frown. 

He saw at once that they had met before, that they 
were on the best terms, and that he, the learned, the in- 
tellectual Samuel Alfred, had no chance whatever with 
the poor Rector’s daughter; “rising man” though he 
esteemed himself to be. 

He sucked in his soup savagely, broke bits off his roll 
rpg prey a glass of wine superciliously, and then 

j y Caroline— 

“What a foppish-looking, great fellow that is sitting 
by Miss Frampton. D’you know who he is, pray?” 

“That is my brother, Lord Allingham.” 

“No! Ah! Your brother! Well, I shan’t waste 
my time in apologies. Every human being has a right 
to form and to state an opinion, and I do sincerely consi- 
der that your brother is a very great fop. I should be 
truckling and servile were I to contradict my first state- 
ment, merely because I find the person in question to be 
your brother !” 

“Certainly,” replied Lady Caroline. “I honour you 
for your sentiments. It is quite refreshing to find frank- 
ness and reason going hand in hand.” 

Samuel stared, and deigned to bestow his obser- 
vation on Lady Caroline Gray; the result of which ob- 
servation was, that he thought her a very magnificent 
ee, and — the sag for being nobly born. 

it is strange how your thorough- democrat en: 

a little bit of blood, when it in = Gouae aa to 

f; and the democratic barrister felt quite delighted 
at having taken a “lady” in to dinner, and at being then 
seated beside her. : 

Mr. Hall devoured his fish, bolting it greedily and hun- 
gry. That part of his dinner being accomplished, he 

his great, bony hand on the table, rolling crumbs 
of bread into pills with his long, yellow fingers, and then, 
without turning his head towards her, he addressed Lady 
Caroline— 


“Pray have you read that glorious article in the new 
Periodical, ‘the Rights of the Million,’ on the abolition of 
the tities of all classes?” he asked. 

, He hoped to annoy Lady Caroline; for, though he 
liked nothing better than to shine with the reflected lustre 
of the great, before the eyes of his equals, he always felt 
an envious owe in being rude to an “ aristocrat,” and 
in shewing his lack of breeding by affecting an equality 
with superiors. 


“Tt is splendid! perfectly splendid!” returned Lady 
Caroline, much to his astonishment. ‘ What reach of 
thought! what just views! I am fully persuaded that, 
could the writer’s ideas be carried out, the course he points 
to would do more towards fraternizing all classes, than 
any other measure in the world.” 

** You advocate the abolition of titles, then?” inquired 
Samuel Alfred, with his mouth full of patty, and his 
mind full of surprise: for Mr. Hall would have been very 
sorry to be familiarly called “Samuel” by his shoemaker, 
-— — pleased to be even “Sir Samuel Alfred Hall, 

ight.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Lady Caroline. “I advocate 
all measures which are calculated to promote brotherhood. 


What need have we of titles?” 
“Ah! what need indeed? They are mere relics of 
barbarism. Men would be just as well desi by a 


plain, honest, straightforward surname christian- 
name, as by the tom-fooleries of title. I would expunge 
even Mr. and Mrs. from the vocabulary.” 

“Tt is a noble idea, and I hope that we may see it 
current and in action, even in our times.” 

** Would you be ready to lay aside all claim to be called 
* Lady,’ whatever your name may be?” 

“Caroline Gray. Of course rd should. I should do it 
with earnest delight, to raise and benefit the many.” 

“Then you area noblecreature. If one of the nobility, 
or another bearing a title by way of distinction, would 
come forward and say,—‘ Now, gentlemen, what I wish 
to do is to lay down my foolish title and to descend—nay, 
I would say to rise—to an equality with you, to be your 
brother: what prouder title could I bear? Are we not all 
men and brethren? Yes, gentlemen, I abjure my title, 
and spurn it as a filthy . We are essentially a 
thinking nation ; we are too reasonable to be amused by 
toys onl barbarous baubles ; we are too sentient to be ca- 
joled by vain display ; progress demands the rejection of 
all that has been, to make glorious room for what is to 
come. To our intelligent minds even the present should 
be as though it were not—the great future, pregnant with 
the thought of generations yet unborn, should claim our 
earnest, devoted energies. I am not come among you, 
gentlemen, merely to state my feelings and opinions: no, 
what I am come among you for, this day and on this 
occasion, is to act; and, as a pledge of sincerity, I for ever 
discard the childish distinction which, I blush to think, 
has been borne by my family since the Conquest.’ 

“ The nobility should act thus—indeed, all title-bearers 
—act thus Pw pe as and rationally, and not wait till 
what it is their solemn Ler f to give up, be taken from 
them. The Sovereign should set the example, and hurl 
to the ground the barbarous splendours of royalty.” 

The Dean, at whose table Mr. Hall had never before 
appeared, caught these words. 

** Come, Mr. Hall,” he cried — but firmly, “‘ we 
are very loyal people here, and I must beg you to spare 
our feelings. Allow me to drink a glass of champagne 
with you! 

Mr. Hall, checked and confused for the moment, bowed, 
and drank his champagne in silence; whilst Lady Caro- 
line looked indignantly at the Dean. 

She was enraptured with Mr. Hall; she heard words 
and sentiments which, until that happy moment, she had 
only met with in print. 

he decked Samuel Alfred, as he was helping himself 
largely to currant jelly, in many of the frappings of her 
beau-idéal; and she opined that she had never beheld so 
“intellectual” a hi and countenance, or heard more 
patriotic, or more elevated sentiments. 


This will give our readers sufficient insight 
into the nature of Mr. Hall. They will be 
somewhat surprised to learn that the beautiful, 
the noble, the young, and the accomplished 
Lady Caroline, should, at first sight, fall in love 
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with so shallow, so pitiful, so contemptible, a 
Sanfaron. 
THE DREAM. 

But,so it was, and she mused on him long and plea- 
santly. Like those of most dreamers, her dreams were 
intensely selfish. She revelled in scenes to be enacted for 
her imess, and for Aer gratification. She was the 
chief object in her sunny pictures, and in them all things 
tended towards her, and towards Aer alone. Father, 
mother, family, position, duty.; none of these figured in 
her musings. Two beings alone were there—her new- 
found treasure and herself; he worshipping before her in 
“blind devotion,” casting his intellect and influence at 
her feet, whilst she adored him with “ intellectual inten- 
sity of feeling.” 

After somewhat less than the ordinary amount 
of love-making, ambulatory and sedentary, Mr. 
Hall succeeds in persuading his illustrious in- 
amorata to consent toa clandestine union in 
the office of the district registrar! From that 
fatal hour her sorrows and her trials begin. 
The day after their wedding the ill-assorted 
couple present themselves to Lord and Lady 
Arun, whose reception of them is admirably 
told. 

Thence they proceed to London; lodge for 
a while in that paradise of discomfort, a third- 
rate hotel; but finding even that too costly, Mr. 
Hall speedily takes lodgings for himself and 
his bride in a questionable neighbourhood, at 
one of those abodes whose aspect resembles a 
house-front in a pantomime. 

AN ENVIABLE MENAGE. 

Mr. Hall, pulling a key from his waistcoat-pocket, 
proceeded to open a little closet which he had stored in the 
morning, and of which he had taken the key. 

From this closet he drew forth a paper of tea, and ano- 
ther of sugar; and then, turning to his wife, he said— 

“Now, dear gurl, begin your domestic duties, and 
make tea.” 

Lady Caroline, in her reveries a “ pure 
patriot”—her beau idéal—had never seen him in her 
mental visions, taking little white containing 
“one lb. mixed tea,” and “two lb. white sugar broken 
up,” from the recesses of a lodging-house cupboard. 

No: she had thought of him as worshipping her with 
all the powers of his mighty intelligence; haranguing 
* the " denouncing “tyranny,” and changing by 
the might of his mind the whole face of society. 

Lady Caroline had no real know whatever of any 
mode of life beyond that which she had dreamingly passed 
through—a happy life we for ever ! 
dhonghtiont ae done, on ety do, she had 

y into a life of which she knew none 
of the details Pe ealies. 

Life is full of details. If these details are unpleasant 
to the being who has to endure them, can his life be 
agreeable and happy f 

Lady Caroline never considered that, in quitting 
the station she was born to, and in leaving, whet she 
deemed to be, the annoyances of that station, she must 
likewise pire up all the thousand-and-one little refine- 
ments, of which she thought not until they were lost to 
her for ever. 

She had dreamed of love and intellect, unfettered by 
conventional modes, free to choose a life of liberty: but 
she had never dreamed of love and intellect in a dirty 


"he dont, she had acted at the bidding of imagination ; 
and, like all the wretched, misled persons who do so, she 
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found herself in a very different situation from that which 
she had pictured to herself in her day dreams. 

The bitter disappointments that rapidly suc- 
ceed each other, the peevish ebullitions of Mr, 
Hall's temper, his vulgarity, insolence, and 
effrontery, all tend to aggravate the misery of 
poor Lady Caroline’s situation, and to embitter 
every hour of her existence. Her brutal hus- 
band becomes de plus en plus grossier, and he 
boldly announces to his own relatives his in- 
tention of breaking his wife’s spirit; or, in his 
own words, of “ bringing her nose to the grind- 
stone!” This he finds no such easy task how- 
ever; for when, that spirit he proposes to hum- 
ble is fairly roused, he quails before the majestic 
mien and imposing tone of the woman who had 
sacrificed all for his sake 


SPIRIT BREAKING. 


Mr. Hall's beau-idéal of m ment was spirit-break- 
ing. He worshipped the black-hole in the model prison ; 
the cell so close, in utter darkness, where rogues are 
placed to break their spirits; but from which they are 
generally rogues enough to get removed before that pro- 
cess is accomplished, and placed in comfortable cells to 
enact “* No.27” and ‘ No. 28,” so splendidly, so faith- 
sally. ry wonderfully painted by Dickens, in ** David Cop- 
pe e 

Mr. Hall, who piqued himself on being “ merciful,” 
was loud in outcry inst corporal punishment in 
army and navy; not he unders the feeling of 
those professions on the subject, or that he cared for the 
warriors’ backs: not at all; but it was a grievance; a 
nice bone of contention, and a charming little subject to 
annoy officers with. 

Having once upon a time got up the subject with a 
lion of an old Admiral—one of the old war-time heroes, 
who had not a quail or a quake in him—this old gentle- 
man asked the lawyer, very courteously, what his plan 
would be. 

**T would reason with them,” replied Mr. Hall, smiling, 
“ mercifully, and if that would not have the desired effect,” 
he continued, threatening with his fore- r, and look- 
ing like a “lily-livered” demon, “I would break their 
spirits! I would break their spirits! That’s what I 
would do! I would break their spirits.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the old Admiral, with flashing eyes, 
as he drew himself up in his chair, and struck the ground 
with his stick—* Sir, you are a coward; and you don't 
understand what you’re talking about. How are you to 
fight your ship with a broken-spirited crew? You might 
as well man her with star-fish. You'd have a mutiny on 
board, sir: and serye you right, for your mean cruelty! 
Break the men’s spirit? D—n it, sir! don’t talk to me 
in that way. A man would sooner die under the lash 
than live with a broken spirit!” 

Mr. Hall continued to mutter about breaking spirits; 
but he took great care how he broached the subject to old 
Admirals again. 

An old Peninsular man, to whom he revealed the plan, 
re Ege ! my lad, lain you k at 

* ! my it is ve i ua know nothi 
all about the service! Break the fellows” spirits! How 
would they stand a campaign? How would you take 
them into action? You might as well break all their 
ee expect them to act! Where have you lived all 
your life?’ 

With those words the white-headed hero flushed ; and, 
turning on his heel, gave the barrister ‘“ the cold shoul- 
der” ever after. 


At length, the result of this ill-assorted union 
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is a ricketty, mis-shapen, luckless-looking child. 


THE FIRST-BORN. 

In due course, Lady Caroline recovered. 

All her soul was now wrapped up in her son. 

She no longer cared for “*the mighty questions of the 
day,” or for the “powerful minds” who were able to 
“grapple” with them. 

he found no interest in republican pamphlets ; even 
the fine arts, and their “‘ high-toned influences,” were not 
yhat they had been to her soul. 

No! all her thoughts were bent on her poor, thin, 
sickly babe, with its great bulging forehead, large heavy 
head, and thin blue hands. 

Patriots and democrats were nothing in her eyes. 

Mr. Blake, the apothecary, was the most interesting 
man she knew ; for he could give advice about her son, 
soothe her fears, and enter into her feelings. 

Mr. Hall made long harangues about the poor little 
boy, and laid down the plan of his education, which he 
said was to begin immediately ! 

When the babe was hungry, and expressed a feeling to 
that effect by crying, Mr. Hall tried all he could to keep 
him from his repast, in order to teach him early self-re- 
straint and patience, as well as to break Lady Caroline's 


But Lady Caroline’s spirit was not of a breaking ma- 
terial, and she called in Mr. Blake on the subject, who 
generally routed the over “intelligent” father. 

Another part of little Hall’s education was to be, a 
total ignorance on the subject of death. 

He was not so much as to know the word. 

How he was to read history without doing so is an 
eni 

ligion, also, was never to be mentioned to him. 

He was to gow up a young atheist, and to seek out 
principles for himself, by the * unerring light of the great 
rational system inherent in man.” 

All these ideas were solemnly set forth by Mr. Hall, 
and he meant to act upon them. 

All the child’s playthings were to be of an “intellectual 
character.” 

He was to be sung to sleep with scraps of knowledge. 

“Night follows day ;” “the moon shines at ieee” 
“gas lights us after dark ;” “sleep not too much,” and 
such sentences, his nurse was to sing in lullaby tones to 
ar! ad of the utilitarian. 

to having his boy christened, the t Samuel 
Alfred would as soon have had him me” 


That such a child, educated in such a man- 
ner, and by such a father, should for a few 
years exhibit a wonderful amount of morbid 
precocity, will excite little wonder; that he 
should have perished ere he had scarcely com- 
pleted his first histre, will excite less astonish- 
ment, and no regret. 

Time passing on, brings us to the memorable 
10th of April 1848—a day on which, although 
itis the fashion for simpletons to talk other- 
wise, the admirable preparations of the Govern- 
ment prevented the pillage of London. On 
that day the Chartist, Hall, was of course very 
great, until, falling from a lamp-post where he 
was coarsely haranguing the ~ 4 he was picked 
up by two policemen, and very properly locked 
up. Nor did his punishment end here; for, on 

is subsequent trial, he was sentenced to a bi- 
ennial term of incarceration, enlivened only by 
the monotonous occupation of oakum-picking ! 

This incident in Mr. Hall’s career, of course 


affords for a time, grateful relief to his poor 
wife. Unhappily for her, however, the two 
years’ imprisonment terminates all too soon, 
and the democrat is liberated, more rabid and 
outrageous than ever. 

Mr. Hall, not long after, has a paralytic 
stroke. 

THE LAST SAD SCENE. 
Mr. Hall trails his left leg, has no feeling in his left 


hand, and cannot articulate distinctly. 

His temper is peevish, irritable, and tormenting. His 
mind is cloudy, and he lives in a degradingly abject dread 
of death. 

Poor awakened dreamer! 

Lady Caroline Hall is calm, though sad. 

Her brother, and the once-despised Dean, Dr. Hare- 
wood, have thoroughly corrected the errors of her soul. 

She still lives with her paralyzed husband ; deeming it 
her duty so to do, as well as to bear patiently with his 
froward and irritating modes. 

They are at present in the south of France, for his 
health. 

Lady Caroline’s chief comfort lies in the contemplation 
of the beautiful country ; her chief business is the tending 
of her soul; and her occupation, waiting on her sickly, 
fractious, fallen beau-idéal. 

Lady Caroline’s day dreams are at an end. 

Her spirit is sad, and will probably ever remain so ; 
but her disappointments and errors have softened her 
heart, opened her eyes, and taught her that the road to 
happiness is not found in endeavouring to realize the 
selfish musings of an egotistical « DREAMER.” 

Grafied on to this entertaining historiette, 
there are two or three pleasing episodes upon 
which we shall not touch: we will only say 
that they are penned in Mr. Gwynne’s happiest 
vein, and cannot fail to interest and amuse the 
most impassive reader. 

The eantatee of Lord Allingham is perhaps 
the most natural and the best aeonted y in the 
book: his manly bearing, his quiet dignity of 
mien and manner, and his other various attri- 
butes, elevate him far above the “ stock” young 
nobleman of fashionable novels, and shew that 
Mr. Gwynne can draw from life with a correct 
eye and clear judgment. 

But what shall we say to the miscreant Hall ? 
The Bar, as our author observes, is pre-emi- 
nently the profession of a gentleman—a profes- 
sion of which England may be proud—a pro- 
fession, too, in which higher intellect, more 
varied knowledge, and greater acquirements 
are embarked, than in any other that could be 
cited, even in this “ porter-brewing, cotton- 
spinning, tallow-melting kingdom of Great 
Britain.” 

The Bar, numbers altogether, only between 
2000 and 3000 members: as contrasted, there- 
fore, with the other learned professions, its nu- 
merical importance may seem small, more espe- 
cially when it is considered, that of the above 
number only a very small proportion follow 
the mere study of the law: the majority have 
been “ called,” in order to obtain a status in 
society, or are engaged in intellectual pursuits 
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of an important and exalted order. Be it re- 
membered, too, that it is in their hands that the 
power of the Press is mainly vested; it is by 
them, through its instrumentality, that public 
opinion is Firected, its taste elevated, and its 
judgment controlled. It is from their pens, 
and theirs almost exclusively, that emanate 
those anonymous but brilliant eorruscations of 

nius, which, in “leaded bourgeoise,” scintil- 
ate daily at the matatinal board, and instruct 
while they ——. 

Within the dark and solemn laboratories of 
the Temple—time out of mind the refuge and 
abiding-place of literature, and science, and art 
—night by night, and day by day, thoughtfal 
and lenrsod men incessantly are toiling, and 
silently but surely, by their mighty labours, are 
effecting the amelioration of their species. In 
all the accomplishments, the varied branches 
of knowledge—in all those stores of wisdom 
that can elevate and dignify the mind,—there 
may be found proficients such as no other com- 
munity can produce. United by the ties of 
learning and of wit, associations exist among 
them, whose object is the advancement of lite- 
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rature and true philosophy, and the fuller deve. 
lopment of the powers of the mind. 

Surely, surely, then, has our author erred in 
portraying a character in every way so detestable 
as that of Hall, and then holding him up to 
the world as a sample of the genus “ Bar. 
rister.” 

In a body composed of several hundred in- 
dividuals, some doubtless there must be, desti- 
tute of the nobler characteristics that typify the 
class; but the public, judging only from Mr, 
Gwynne’s specimen, may be led to adopt the 
exception as the rule. Were the majority of 
the members of the bar addicted to atheism, 
socialism, chartism, or any of the other anse- 
rous absurdities with similar ultimates, then 
could we find no fault with the course Mr. 
Gwynne has taken: but when, to the best of 
our belief, scarcely one could be pointed out, 
even among the very canaille of the profession, 
with such characteristics as are appended to 
Hall, it is perhaps a little unfair that a stigma 
of this kind should, by implication, be attached 
to a body of men, who number amongst them 
the aristocracy of the literary world. 


The Dean's Daughter; or, the Days we Live in. 


By Mrs. Gore. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 


Tae general characteristics of Mrs, Gore’s 
novels are so well known, that it is quite unne- 
cessary to dilate upon them here. Her last 
differs in few essentials from its predecessors, 
and its authoress might readily have been in- 
ferred, had the name not appeared on the title- 
“The Dean’s Daughter” has the beau- 
ties and blemishes of her former works; the 
same accurate representation of fashionable life ; 
the same failure in delineating other scenes with 
which the writer cannot be expected to be so 
familiar ; the same sallies of wit, of lively re- 
partee ; the same lengthy dialogues, occasionally 
smart, but more frequently dull and tedious. 
The Dean of R—~ (one of the diplomatic 
initials established by Mrs. Gore and others, as 
if it were dangerous to print the name of a 
town) was amiable and indolent, gentle and 
liberal ; regularly seen in his stall, rarely in his 
cathedral pulpit ; but when there, he was pro- 
nounced by his lady-hearers to look like a 
saint. His love of ease, his habitual melan- 
choly, estranged him from the whist-tables of 
the coteries in the vicinity, and the dinner-tables 
of his highly respectable and very dull neigh- 
bours ; and he was regarded as a model of ab- 
stemiousness—gruel at nine, and bed at ten. 


A CLERGYMAN’S CAREER. 
The dean had undergone his share of the rough visit- 


ings of adversity. While his elder brother, Lord Milden- 
hall, enjoyed an income of 15,0007. per annum, he, Regi- 
nald Mordaunt, was one of the younger children, wi 
divided among them as many hundreds ; and though the 
army and navy, and the results of Egypt, Dunkirk, 
Assam, and the yellow fever, had decimated the tribe, 
Reginald, the best looking but funniest of the family, had 
been fostered in a humble berth in the church, that he 
might eventually repay himself for the cares of curate- 
hood by the fine family living of Mildenhall. As if covet- 
ous of the perils conceded to his martial brothers, he chose 
to create to himself the danger of starvation, by ° 
ing, while still penniless and unbeneficed, a wife as high- 
born and poor, as delicate and helpless, as himself. To 
the shame of his cloth be it spoken, it was a runaway 
match ; and the families of both parties, having before 
their eyes the fear of involuntary contributions to their 
maintenance, resolutely disowned the young couple. After 
contending four years against sickness and poverty, Lady 
Mary Mordaunt died, if not for want of the necessaries 
of life, certainly for want of its luxuries. 


The widower was left with three children, 
Reginald, William, and Margaret, the young- 
est, who was at once adopted by her maternal 
grandmother,the Dowager-Countess of Bourne- 
mouth. The two boys were barely clad, and 
untaught, except by their father, to whom their 
education had been a heavy toil for seven 
weary years since their mother’s death. During 
this time the honourable and reverend valetu- 
dinarian lived on, in all the depressing bitterness 
of poverty; friendless and forgotten by all, 
save the poor under his ministry. The dowager- 
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countess and her unmarried daughter, the prim 
and severe Lady Milicent Bourne, at length 
sent little Margaret and her fussy nurse to stay 
with Mr. Mordaunt, while their ladyships 
yisited the German spas. The father at first 
quailed before the childish semblance of his 
lost saint, but he soon learned to love her with 
a perfect love. Her youngest brother, William, 
also loved the little girl, but the eldest scowled 
her like a Cain. When Lady Bourne- 
mouth returned to her stately hai] of Hephanger, 
she heard such a tale of her boy-grandsons 
from the nurse—how they could swear, and 
beat all the village boys at hop-scotch—that 
she wrote a long-winded letter, as bitter and 
bilious as it was long, to Lord Mildenhall, 
raiding him with the delinquencies of these 
two lads. Exceeding wroth was the noble lord, 
not with his brother, but with the wickedly- 
meddling dowager; but he felt that something 
must be done for the desolate member of his 
family, who was yet his heir, and something 
was done, although not out of his lordship’s 
own overflowing coffers. He wrote to the 
Premier of the day, strongly soliciting promo- 
tion in the church for his brother. As Lord 
Mildenhall never spoke in favour of ministers, 
and never voted against them, they felt a double 
obligation, and at once appointed Reginald to 
the rich Deanery of R-—. Here, as we have 
already intimated, he was as “ soft” as the dig- 
nitary whom Pope has immortalized. He 
transacted business, however, when he could 
not help it; but he had rather at any time sit, 
and muse, and listen to the daws of the vene- 
rable cathedral. The boys he sent to Eton, 
and then to Oxford. 
Meantime, Margaret grew in grace and 
beauty, but pined for younger companionship 
a querulous grandmother and repulsive 
aunt, while the dean seemed altogether devoid 
of all paternal fondness. The tears he shed 
over the memory of Lady Mary “ had produced, 
like the drippings of the Knaresborough well, 
a fine petrifaction.” But his daughter paid 
him a fortniglit’s visit, and all his kindly feel- 
ings burst forth freely, for she “‘ made a sunshine 
inashady place”—the dingy deanery. “ Regy” 
spent a vacation with his uncle Mildenhall, who 
mistook the big boy’s insolence for spirit, and 
liked him accordingly ; for his lordship had an 
only daughter, and joyed to see the “ pluck” 
of his heir presumptive. “Willy,” light- 
and affectionate, was at the deanery, 
and seemed all a father and sister could wish. 
Fortune now smiled upon the man on whom 
she had frowned for years: he became rector 
of the rich living of Mildenhall, and began, to 
his own surprise, to save money. 
Another change ensued. Lady Bournemouth 
kinder to Margaret, and more chari- 


table to the poor, as if the shadows of coming 
death had warned her. She fell, one fine sum- 
mer’s evening, into what was accounted her 
customary doze, but the sleep, was that which 
knows no waking. Unconscious of this, Mar- 
garet, who alone watched by the old lady’s 
side, walked forth to hear the nightingales. 
On her return there were lights and angry 
voices in the room, and Lady Milicent screamed 
to her: “This is your doing, Margaret Mor- 
daunt; you have murdered your benefactress.” 
The Rev. Dr. Macwheeble then appeared, and 
loudly quoted texts to silence the clamour, 
announcing himself as the husband, privatel 
married, of the Lady Milicent! All nivdied, 
and all submitted to the hectoring doctor. The 
physicians arrived, and pronounced the death 
natural, but no inquest was held: the deceased 
was a well-jointured lady. 

After the funeral amy oy hastened to her 
father, who never before felt her so completely 
his own dear child. William was at the deanery, 
and his sister shewed him a paper which the 
deceased lady had given her on the very day of 
her death. It was a formal will, all in her 
ladyship’s own handwriting, in favour of the 
Mordaunts, duly signed, but not witnessed. 
Margaret was told that it was but waste paper; 
but William, sanguine and in debt, would con- 
sult men of business upon it. Lazenby and 
Son, highly respectable attorneys, pronounced 
it a valid will. 


A LEGAL OPINION. 

Lightly has more than one lawsuit been commenced, 
entailing ruin upon generation after generation! The 
Lazenbys clearly did know something of their profession ; 
they understood the art of entangling a client. The 
opinion they obtained was strongly in favour of establish- 
ing the “‘ holographic will of the late Countess of Bourne- 
mouth.” It was no longer called a paper. It was styled 
curtly awill. Messrs. John and Daniel Lazenby oe 
much regret, indeed, that they had not been consulted in 
time to enter a caveat before probate was granted, as they 
found it had been, to an earlier paper, propounded by the 
Lady Milicent Harriet Macwheeble, daughter of the 
deceased countess. But it was not too late. A suit in 
the Ecclesiastical Court, or a bill filed in Chancery, would 
soon settle the business. 

The perplexed dean then became a plaintiff 
in Chancery, as his daughter was a minor, and 
he was entangled “ heart and soul in meshes 
of red tape; the most fatal net, perhaps, that 
can envelope a human destiny.” 

Now came the gaiety of the Mordaunts, and 
its reaction. Reginald was with Lord Milden- 
hall in Rome, and was engaged to marry the 
viscount’s only child. The Hargreaves, who 
lived near the deanery at Dursley Hall, gave 
grand entertainments, to which even the stay- 
at-home dears attended. Sir Thomas Har- 
greave was a millionaire, a scheming Parlia- 
ment-man, a cotton-spinner in Lancashire, with 
uncles, aunts, and relatives, all having the 
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virtue to be very rich. He was blessed with 
three grown-up children, a son and two daugh- 
ters. Richard Hargreave and William Mor- 
daunt were fast friends, and had been college 
chums. Margaret, by the congregated fashion 
of Dursley, was suddenly “converted into an 
angel.” Young Hargreave was her ardent 
but not yet avowed lover, and the love was not 
reciprocal. What others called manliness in her 
admirer, she called coarseness : she pronounced 
him a man without a soul, and with a wide- 
awake; a man who knew no French, but was 
well up in the art of draining! Herbert Fan- 
shawe, another college acquaintance, eloquent, 
intellectual, and exceeding smooth-spoken, 
was also a guest, and made an impression on 
Margaret’s heart. Dursley Hall, indeed, was 
a sort of ark, filled with creatures of various 
characteristics—fashion, business, relationship, 
courtship. Sir Barty Tomlinson represented 


THE NEW TOADY OF OUR DAY, 


The old must remember of their own pe a and 
the young may have been taught by novelists and drama- 
tists (who teach more, by the way, than their scholars are 
apt to admit), that the toady of former days, and the 
parasite of other centuries, was a complaisant, compliant 
creature, making its way in the world by subservience 
and acquiescence. It isnot so now. The distinctive fea- 
tures of the class had grown too notorious ; the nature of 
the beast was apparent at a glance, and all were on their 
guard. At the present moment, look out, on arriving at a 
str house, for the man who complains to his host 
that his wine is corked, to the hostess that her children 
are troublesome; the man who bullies the servants and 
overworks the horses; and in the shape of a domestic 
tyrant, or, at all events, of the man universally contra- 
dictory ; yon will be pretty sure to find the dirty dog of 
the establishment. 

Margaret, somehow or other, attained the 
character of an heiress, and was more admired 
than ever; but the evil days came. Her father 





THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER. 


was stricken with delirium, and then with 
death ; his ravings were dreadful: “ Mary, 
have ruined our poor children. I have left 
them penniless to the mercy of the world. J 
must burn in hell. Oh! agony. I suffer, 
suffer—Mary, save me!” And so he dies, 
Some 14,0007. which the dean had saved, had 
been consigned by him to promote his eldestson’s 
marriage, and he hoped to live to save more for 
his other children ; but death came too quickly, 
and came too quickly, also, for the réspecuilie 
attorneys, who wished to arrest the dignitary 
on his sick bed, for the law-suit went against 
him. The dean’s children (except Reginald) 
are soon penniless and homeless; but an elderly 
spinster, Martha Hargreave, with 8000/. a- 
year, shelters Margaret, for whom she will 
provide, and teaches her how to rear fancy 
—, Ralph Hargreave, who speaks broad 
ancashire, and has great influence with the 
government, obtains for William Mordaunt a 
lace of 2501. a-year in Somerset House, while 
ick Hargreave scampers here and there to 
forget Margaret, but returns with renewed 
offers of his hand and fortune. Margaret, how- 
ever, cannot forget Fanshawe until he marries 
another, and then she seriously inclines to the 
suit of Sir Richard Hargreave, for Sir Thomas 
was dead ; and six years of married happiness 
glide imperceptibly away. These events occupy 
two volumes, and the third is filled—unneces- 
sarily, it seems to us—with Margaret's reminis- 
cences of her first love, her repinings, wonder- 
ings, and platonics with Fanshawe, but all in 
honour, if not in conjugal delicacy; and we 
ne with her a disconsolate widow—Sir Richard 
aving been killed in a railway collision, and 
his young heir maimed for life. Mrs. Gore 
has generally ended her novels more cheerfully. 





Amabel ; or, the Victory of Love. By Mary Etizaseta Worme ey. In3 Vols. 8yvo. 
Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill, London ; and Smith, Taylor, & Co., Bombay. 


Turs isa taleof love the principle, as distinguish- 
ed from love the passion; it evinces, on the part 
of the authoress, very considerable descriptive 
wers, and much variety of incident. The style, 
owever, is occasionally abrupt, and sometimes 
a little prolix, while here and there, without suf- 
ficient occasion, “the agony is piled” some- 
what too high. But these, in a young writer, 
are venial errors, and in the present instance 
are amply atoned for by many brilliant qualities. 
We may, without hesitation, congratulate 
Miss Wormeley upon the originality of many 
of her characters, several of which are very hap- 
pily sketched. The interest is well maintained 
throughout, and of course centres in Amabel 


the heroine and the grandmamma of the 
authoress. 

Amabel de Karnac is the daughter of 
Viscount Louis Amable de Karnac, a French 
emigré. He fled at the earliest blast of the Revo- 
lution, intending to return and enjoy his estates 
as soon as it had subsided. His aristocratic 
friends, citing the precedent of a marquis keep- 
ing a cook’s shop in Oxford, obtained him 
situation as French master in a ladies’ school, 
whence he persuaded an orphan pupil of seven- 
teen, an heiress of course, to elope with, and te 
marry him. But the young bride’s fortune 
was locked up until she came of age, and her 
friends had flinty hearts. The couple lived in 
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@ mean place in Deptford, where Amabel was 
born. A sister of the Viscount, hearing that he 
had settled, came to Deptford, and industriously 
supported herself there by her needle. Her 
employer, Mr. Sibbes, a storekeeper, astonishes 
the pale and timid Louise de Karnac by an 
offer of marriage, accompanied by the produc- 
tion of his account-books, to prove that he was 
athriving government contractor. She wept for 
a fortnight, and then the “ descendant of a long 
lme of Breton nobles became the wife of the 
store-keeper Sibbes.” Her brother advocated 
the match with un négociant Anglais, and was 
soon afterwards drowned accidentally in the 
Thames. The Viscountessreturned to her friends, 
taking her child with her. She soon married a 
Captain Talbot. Mrs. Sibbes then urged her 
husband to adopt little Amabel, and urged it 
warmly. 
NON-INTERFERENCE. 

Her enthusiasm had lost sight of opposition to her 
wishes, and she was both suprised and angry to disco- 
ver that her proposition was met by Mr. Sibbes with 
eoldness. He did not approve of meddling with other 
people’s children, he told her; the Viscount had been 
much expense to him already, and Madame de Karnac 
he especially abhorred. 

“Say what remains when Hope is dead ? 
She auswered—‘ Endless weeping !’” 


And the character of Louise must have resembled that 
of the mother of the Boy of Egremont; for, though ex- 
cited into energy by the approach of care or danger, 
since all hope of ameliorating her condition had for- 
saken her, she had become almost weak in mind. 


The authoress quotes poetry frequently, and 
often very happily; but we do not see the 
analogy between the lady of Egremont, who 
lost her son, and the lady of Mr. Sibbes, whose 
tears moved her husband to adopt her niece, 
and bring her to Deptford. The contractor’s 
business increased, and he removed from Dept- 
ford to Malta, where, during Napoleon’s sub- 
sequent continental system, he traded largely 
with the Levant. Bella Karnac (for so her 
name was Anglicised) grew up a pretty and 
careless, but affectionate child, and then ripened 
into a lovely girl. Mr. Sibbes took his wife 
and niece for a trip to Gibraltar, but Malta was 
rooted in the young girl's affections. It had so 
romantic, so ancient, and so obscure a history. 
It had belonged to Pheenicians, Greeks, Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Vandals, Huns, Sara- 
cens, and Normans; to emperors of Germany, 
kings of Arragon, knights of Jerusalem, to 
French and English sovereigns, of whom Amabel 
loved to hear and read ; but her education was 
Scant and desultory. The only stipulation 
with regard to her training was, that she should 
be brought up a member of the Church of Eng- 
land ; but in Malta she inclined to Romanism: 
its poetry impressed her fancy, though she cared 

¢ for its creed. 


A VOID. 


And it was well for her that she had even such 
slight links to bind her by a crude notion of loyalty to 
some form of Christianity; for the Doctor, her pre- 
ceptor, called himself, in the disguised language of the 
times, “a philosopher.” He could point out bigotries 
and fallacies, could make her feel a void—a want, by 
laying bare the insecure foundations of her faith; but 
there were points on which her warm young heart 
distrusted him: she accepted a great many of his 
opinions, always in the hope of seeing through them 
something never there. Two years thus passed; and 
Bella, now sixteen, grew restless and oppressed by the 
vagueness, the inapplicability of ber feelings. She had 
no one into whose bosom she could pour them all, and 
learn by the mere recital that they were exaggerated 
and wrong. Then was felt that void which nature has 
implanted in a young girl’s heart ;—to teach her, per- 
haps, that human life is incomplete without the union 
of two souls. 


The party were now living in the house of 
Dr. Glascock, who saw that Amabel required 
a suitable companion, and invited to his asin 
the young wife of Captain Annesley, who had 
just come out to Valetta. Annesley was a sea- 
man, as was his friend, Captain Warner) a 
widower with two young children), and a 
social and merry party was thus formed at the 
Doctor’s. Warner was as fond of telling his 
adventures as was Othello: he was older than 
Amabel; but, as the Moor said, “that ’s not 
much ;” and he was greatly impressed with the 
young lady’s beauty, kindness of heart, and 
vivacity. A few years before, a young French 
midshipman, Felix Guiscard—a mere boy then 
—had been wrecked on the island, and was a 
favourite playfellow of Amabel whilst he re- 
mained in Malta. He was now a young officer, 
wounded, and a prisoner, and Captain Annes- 
ley had kindly conveyed him on board his own 
ship, the Sea Gull. Here he was visited by 
Dr. Glascock and Amabel, who was a most 
tender nurse. She remembered her old play- 
fellow, and one evening sat watching his cot 
until it was dark: her dog sat in her lap, but 
ran to the sick man, and returned to Amabel, 
his paws wet with blood. She gave the alarm ; 
Dr. Glascock found that the stripling had, 
with suicidal intentions, removed all his dress- 
ings, and was bleeding to death. The English 
doctor’s aid was timely, and Felix recovered. 
The youth seemed sobered by his attempt, and 
submitted to live. Then came the whispers of 
first love 

COURTSHIP. 

Oh! the joy of those first days when Amabel could 
tead her patient out into the summer air at sunset; 
when she sat by him in the garden, and sang him 
Breton lays, or listened to his descriptions of her 
father’s home! When women discuss together the 
mysteries of courtship, they often remark that it is a 
pity the task of love-making has not been confided to 
them. ‘They understand the secret workings of the 
heart so much better than the sex to whom it is per- 
mitted to be demonstrative; their tact is so much 
finer: their attention is so much more habituated ta 
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trifles—and trifles make the sum of courtship—that it 
often seems a pity that the exercise of these abilities 
in the most important passage of their whole lives, is 
denied them, “Man carves for himself, woman is 
helped to her destiny,” says a dear, dear friend of 
miue, the brilliant Julia; and the same thought is 
gracefully expressed in a little Spanish poem: 
“ Alas! to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to heart, 
And press a suit with passion, 
Is not a woman’s part. 
‘ “ If man comes not to gather 
The roses where they stand, 
They fade amidst the foliage: 
They cannot seek his hand.” 


Felix and Amabel pledged their troth, and 
the young girl was happy, and felt her hap- 
piness, for perfect love knows no fear. Felix 
was to call upon her in the evening, which was 
dark and cloudy. In the mean time Captain 
Warner gave orders to Mr. Grump, one of his 
officers, as he himself was going on shore, that 
M. Girard, a French spy, who would come on 
board, and sail in the ship, was to be received 
by Grump with respect; but Grump, after 
much murmuring, went on shore to a merry 
party, and returned “ fuddled.” He had given 
orders to his inferior mate touching the spy, 
and learned that M. Girard had been on 
board, but, finding no one there, had obtained 
leave to go on shore again. Grump was ap- 

lied, as a vision of a court-martial for neg- 
ect of orders flashed across him. He swore 
furiously, and asked every one he met on shore 
to direct him to Girard,a French spy! At 
length he came to Captain Annesley’s door, 
where Guiscard had just arrived. 

THE ERRONEOUS CAPTURE. 

“ Ahoy there! you!” cried the Lieutenant, “ What is 
the way out of this street? Do you know any French- 
man in this neighbourhood ?” 

“ Comment Monsieur?” replied Captain Guiscard. 

“Come along! 1|’m in chase of you, sir. You’re my 
man,” cried the Lieutenant. “ What are you doing 
here? What did you go ashore for? Is your name 
Girard, sir ?” 

“lam le Capitaine Guiscard,” said the other; who, 
whether he understood the last question or not, thought 
it better to declare himself. 

“Guiscard! Hang their French pronunciation ! 
The Captain called it Girard.* Never mind; it’s all 
the same. Come along with me sir. You are the man 
I want,” poured forth the Lieutenant, pressed for time, 
overjoyed at the rencontre, and with his brain a good 
deal fuddled, 

Felix had mastered a few words of Italian during his 
two residences in Malta, but could not speak a syllable 
of English. Nevertheless, he endeavoured to remon- 


strate. . 

“Collar him! Take hold of him! Gag him! Make 
him be quiet, men!” cried the Lieutenant, shouting in 
his ear the two words most likely to be understood, and 
explain the business, “ Captain Warner, of the Dodo. 
Captain Warner.” 


Grump found the real spy on board H.M.S. 
* A similar mistake occurred during the last war in 





Mahon harbour. 
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Dodo, drinking wine with the captain, and 
was more frightened than ever; so that Felix, 
who was gagged and pinioned, was disposed of 
to the padrone of a Maltese speronara, and con- 
veyed, no one knew whither: it was said he had 
broken his parole, for Grump and his men 
were silent. Poor Amabel strained her sighit 
“ to catch a glimpse of the high road— 
‘Watching afar if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew ;’ 
endeavouring, through all her anxiety, to excuse 
the tardiness of him who had disappointed her.” 
Dr. Glascock made inquiries, and pronounced 
Felix a traitor. 
LOVE AND GRIEF. 

Those around Amabel lapsed into their usual state of 
feeling, and expected her to do the same. 

But in vain: the days of her sweet, loving trustful- 
ness, the days of her first youth, were over. Happen 
what might around her, she could never be the same. 
Sometimes a burst of passionate, fierce grief, like an 
ocean-storm in suddenness and fury, would take the 
Doctor by surprise, and make him fear, if not for her 
reason, for her future peace. 

He was wrong: itis despair taking the common form 
of indifference of heart that is so dangerous; not the 
half civilized, wild cry of a strong nature. And her 
eyes would then grow bright with latent fever; her 
movements would be hurried and impulsive ; ber tem- 

r capricious ; her attention difficult, almost impossi- 

le to engage. 

To this mood would succeed another—its contre coup, 
its reaction—when she would bitterly bewail her starts 
of passion, aud think of herself as one deserving the 
loss of every blessing, for the ingratitude with which 
this sorrow was received. 

In the spring Mrs. Sibbes died, and Amabel 
reproached herself that, though her daily duties 
were devoted to her aunt to the last, her own 
heart had not been in them. Mr. Sibbes next 
reached Malta, and took Amabel to her mother, 
who was living in a country town on the east 
coast of England. Her home was cheerless and 
impoverished, for Captain Talbot had speculated 
away every farthing, and they lived on his half- 
pay and on a small salary he had from a ma- 
nufactory. Her mother was sickly and cap- 
tious, and four children kept the house in an 
uproar, the eldest, Olivia, being envious and 
unamiable. Captain Warner, who lived in the 
neighbourhood when not on duty, arrived, told 
Amabel that Guiscard was dead, and bluntly 
offered his own hand. He was refused ; but, 
on returning from his next voyage, he renewed 
his suit, ot was accepted, Amabel telling him 
of her first love, who was dead. She loved 
her husband, and her husband loved her, but 
neither appreciated the other. Mrs. Warner, 


the Captain’s mother, a model English country 
lady of the day, had the infirmity of constantly 
thwarting and meddling. Every thing that 
she did not understand in poor Amabel, she 
stigmatized as French and irreligious, and the 
young wife was compelled, on Sundays and 
week-days, to attend a country church, where 
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every thing was cold and drowsy. An election 
came, and party spirit ran very high; for Na- 

leon had electrified all Europe by his escape 
fom Elba. Captain Warner was Tory and 
“blue,” but his wife smilingly agreed with all 
the politics she did not understand, and her 
words were noised abroad and exaggerated, and 
kept her husband and his mother in perpetual 
fret. A Colonel Guiscard appears on the 
scene—Captain Warner becomes jealous—a 
duel ensues, and Guiscard is crippled for life. 
Warner repulses his wife when ae wishes to 
explain all, and to tell him that she is likely 
to become a mother: he will not listen to a 
word; brands her as adishonoured wife, locks her 
up ina room in the house of a friend, whence 
she strives to escape in order to follow him to 
London, but she falls from a balcony, and lies 
bruised and fainting on the cold ground. She 
has not a friend nor a home, wad Caatiin Tal- 
bot has speculated away 10,000/. left with her 

Mr. Sibbes, and consigned, in her inexpe- 
rience, to her step-father as her trustee. She 
has, above all, one rankling cause of grief. 
She learns from Ferdinand Guiscard that Felix 
had not died when Captain Warner told her 
of his death ; but he expired afterwards in a 
miserable Spanish prison. She mentally 
blamed her husband for deceiving her to gain 
her hand, but Warner had been himself 
deceived. 

The poor lady then lodges in cottages in 
country villages, and gives birth to a son, who 
soon dies. She next resides with the palsy- 
stricken Captain Talbot, his half-pay being 


their only means, and educates his children. 
Her life is one of meditation, and she feels that 
she might have been happy, and have made 
her husband happy, but for her repining, and 
her eee repugnance to English society. 
She hears of Captain Warner being sick, al- 
most to death, in a ship where fever raged 
fatally, and, in spite of poverty, and against 
every obstacle, she finds her way on board, and 
nurses and restores her lost and found husband. 
Her innocence is proved, and her love and her 
home renewed. Of Captain Warner it is said— 

She loves him,—deeply, truly, reverentially. The 
affinities that unite them are not of the intellect, but 
of the heart. The sorrows of her early life ;—her long 

earning for re-union ;—the dangers she had braved to 
a him back from the dark borders of the grave ;— 
her sense of the reparation that is due to him ;—her 
admiration for his frank, forgiving generosity ;—make 
an equality between them that perhaps would not have 
existed, had these things never occurred. They are 
constantly together; and in every thing of one mind. 
She thoroughly understands his character. He appre- 
ciates, without thoroughly understanding the varied 
excellence of hers. She is to him indeed, 

“The leaning and up-bearing parasite 
Clothing the stem.” 

Despite the doleful plot we have unfolded, 
there are many strokes of wit in this novel. 
The humours of a small country town, with its 
small grades of the “small rich,” shew much 

wer of satire. Amabel herself grows witty. 

he refused, on one occasion, to say a word 
against her step-father, merely remarking, that 
at the beginning or end of a speculation the 
word might generally begin with the second 
letter. 





Mark Hurdlestone, the Gold Worshipper. 


Ws cannot highly congratulate the authoress of 
“Mark Hurdlestone” upon her success in the 
present instance. The tale is somewhat feeble, 
the characters are dull and commonplace, and 
the whole affair lacks spirit, incident, and life. 
_ The preface, however, is interesting ; and as 
it conveys an useful moral, we make therefrom 
the following extracts, from which may be 
obtained a tolerable insight into the present 
state of literature in Canada. 


The story of “Mark Hurdlestone, the Gold Wor- 
shipper,” which I here nt to the British public, forms 
the first of a series that employed my pen during the 

cold, winter nights of 1838-39, when the protracted 
of my husband on the frontier rendered the priva- 

‘tions and solitude of my forest home more hard to bear. 
In the fall of 1837 a magazine was started by Messrs. 
and Gibson in Montreal. In the December of that 
year Mr. Lovell wrote to me to obtain contributions from 
ah both in prose and verse, for the new-born perio- 
« With a generosity unusual in this country he 

Tequested me to name my own terms. 


By Mrs. Moodie. 2 vols. Bentley. 


An offer so unexpected, and so liberal, from a perfect 
stranger, appeared like a m sent to me from hea- 
ven ; and, poor as I then was, I felt tempted to contribute 
what I could gratis. But my infant family of four small 
children, the eldest not quite six years old, put an effec- 
tual check upon my impulsive generosity. f found upon 
reflection that this was entirely out of my power. Time 
to me was money: it belonged by right to my family, 
and was too valuable a commodity to give away. I 
therefore named five pounds per sheet, as the price re- 
quired for articles from my pen, which had to be written 
after the labours of the day were over, and the children 
were asleep in. their beds. The magazine was of | 
size, with double columns, and in very small type. It 

uired a great deal of writing to fill a sheet. 

Strange as it may appear to the reader, these literary 
labours were a great refreshment to me, instead of an 
additional fatigue. They wt to fill up the hungry 
void at my heart, occasioned by the long absence of my 
husband ; and I forgot the hardships and privations of 
my lot, whilst rousing into action, after long disuse, the 
powers and energies of my mind. And then the reward 
was so great, so unhoped-for: it seemed an answer to my 
earnest prayers, that I might be able to do something to 
help us out of our difficulties, and supply my family with 
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the common necessaries of life. It was a joy to me that 
I was writing for bread, and-with the a pect of winning 
it; and I was amply rewarded by the delight of the chil- 
dren, when the labours of these winter nights purchased 
shoes for their little bare feet, and procured them warm 


and comfortable clothing. 


* * * * 
Since 1832 the Colony has made rapid strides in moral 
and intellectual improvement. It is really wonderful to 
remark the great change which a few years, under a more 
liberal government, has effected in the condition of the 
people. Education was then confined to a very few: it 
is now diffused through the whole length and breadth of 
the land. Every large town has its college and grammar- 
school, and free schools abound in every district. The 
poorest child may be taught to read and write at the 
public expense. His parents have only to wash his hands 
and face, and send him to school; and the eagerness with 
which the poorer class seize every opportunity of im- 
proving their mental powers, in the hope of raising them~- 
selves to an equality with their wealthier neighbours, will 
soon place this great and rising country on an equal 
fe with the mighty republic, whose gigantic es 
to political and commercial importance may perhaps be 
traced to the education of her 
There is now no lack of books in Canada, of money to 
urchase them, and persons to read and understand them. 
reading class is no longer confined to the independent 
and wealthy: mechanics and artisans are all readers 
when they have time to spare; and the cheap American 
reprints of the best European works enable them to gra- 
tify their taste, without drawing very largely upon their 


purse. 
The traffic in books fromthe United States employs a 
t many young men, who travel through the country, 
selling and taking up subscriptions for new works; and 
the astonishingly low price at which they can be obtained 
is an incalculable benefit to the colony, however it may 
interfere with the rights of European publishers. 

Of books published in the colony we have very few 
indeed; and those which have been issued from a Cana- 
dian press have generally been got out, either by sub- 
scription, or at the expense of the author. It is almost 
impossible for amy work pubiished in Canada to remune- 
rate the bookseller, while the United States can produce 
reprints of the works of the first writers in the world at 
a a the expense. The same may be said of the 
different magazines which have been published in the 
colony. 

* * 


* * 

In 1848 Mr. Moodie and myself undertook the joint 
editorship of a cheap monthly magazine published in 
Belleville, under the title of the “* Victoria Magazine.” 
This periodical was issued at the !ow prive of five shillings 
per annum, and was chiefly intended as a periodical for 
the people. It had a good cireulation for the brief period 
of its existence, which only lasted until the end of the 
year, when the failure of its proprietor, who was engaged 
in several literary speculations, put a stop to its further 
progress. Our subscription list contained eight hundred 
names: all of these subscribers had paid their twelve- 
month's subscriptions in advance, and Mr. W—— must 
have been a considerable gainer by the publication, al- 
though we received nothing for our trouble. The greater 
portion of the articles, and all the reviews and notices of 
new works, were written by us. Had we been able to 
purehase the magazine, and carry it on as our own pro- 
perty, I feel very little doubt of its success. 

hilst condueting this periodical, we had many oppor- 
tunities of judging of the literary taste and capacity of 
the public, from the articles that we were constantly re- 
ceiving for insertion. We had some clever contribu- 
tions offered-to us for the magazine; but they were all, 
with a very few exceptions, from born and edu- 
cated in the mothér country, and could searcely be ranked 
under the head of Canadian talent. 1¢ was our earnest 


desire to encourage, as much as possible, native-born 
authors,,and to make our magazine a medium through 
which they might gain the attention of the public ; and 
‘we were not a little disappointed that the few articles we 
received from Canadian writers were not of a character 
to interest our readers: The Canadian people are more 
practical than imaginative. Romantic tales and poetry 
would meet with less favour in their eyes, than a good 
political article from their newspapers. The former they 
scarcely understand, the latter is a matter of general in- 
terest to the community. Yet there are few countries in 
the world which so many natural advantages, 
and present more striking subjects to fire the genius of 
the poet, and guide the pencil of the painter. 

Beautiful, most beautiful in her rugged grandeur is 
this vast country. How awful is the sublime solitude of 
her pathless woods! what eloquent thoughts flow out of 
the deep silence that broods over them! We feel as if 
we stood alone in the presence of God, and nature lay at 
His feet in speechless adoration. 

Has Canada no poet to describe the glories of his parent 
land—no painter that can delineate her matchless scenery 
of land and wave? Are her children dumb and blind, 
that they leave to strangers the task of singing her 
praise? 

The standard literature of Canada must be looked for 
in her newspapers. Yet the most gifted editors of these 
numerous journals are chiefly Old-Country men. The 
editor of a clever Canadian aya is on the high road to 
office and preferment ; but he must be a party man, and 
go the whole hog, or he cannot long enjoy the patronage 
and favour of the public. 

Every small town in the province has its rival news- 
papers ; and ae Pe three or four, that pay their 
own way, and afford a comfortable living to their pro- 
prietors. These papers vary in price from seven shillings 
and sixpence per annum to twenty shillings, and the 
postage to the most distant town in the colony does nat 
exceed a halfpenny. A really good newspaper enjoys a 
wide circulation, not only in its own district, but all over 
the colony. 

A Canadian newspaper is a strange mélange of politics, 
religion, abuse, and general information. It contains, in 
a condensed form, all the news of the Old and New World, 
and informs its readers of what is passing on the great 
globe, from the North Pole to the gold mines of Australia 
and California. So much matter has to be contained in 
so small a space, that no room remains for dulness ; and 
should a spare column occur, it is always filled up by the 
droll sayings of brother Jonathan, or clever extracts and 
reviews of new works just issued from the ever-teeming 
American press. There is no restraint upon the freedom 
of the press in Canada. Men speak their thoughts boldly 
and freely. Aye, and print them too; and often run mad 
in the exuberance of their liberty, if you may judge of 
their sanity by the intemperate language used in these 
local journals. 

The Canadian cannot get on without his newspaper, 
any more than an American could without his tobacco. 
The New York Albion and the 7’rribune, edited by Horace 
Greeley, have likewise a wide circulation in Canada ; and 
there is a host of temperance papers and religious maga- 
zines published in the province. 

The reader will perceive from this preface 
under what untoward circumstances the writer 
laboured when she first endeavoured to derive 
emolument from her pen. Her productions 
must therefore be perused with a more lenient 
eye than if they had emanated from one whose 
vocation is authorship. For that reason, there- 
fore, we forbear to criticise, as we should, had 
we under review, the work of a professed no- 


velist. 
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Claverston. ATale. By Cuartes Mircnxtt Cuartes. London: Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit Street. 1853. 


Turs is a novel which has at least the recom- 
mendation of brevity, though we do not intend 
by any means to assign that as its only merit. 
It is one of that class of single-volume tales 
which we hope to see gradually, but effectually, 
superseding the uninviting, greedy reap. 
tripartite, royal octavos, which have n so 
long considered as the only legitimate form in 
which these creations of fancy could be given 
to the world. 

Publishers are beginning to find that the 
day for those clumsy equivalents for 1/. 11s. 6d. 
isat an end, and that economy of production and 
compactness of form are as essential in modern 
tales as in bales of merchandise. 

“Claverston” purports to be the autobio- 
graphy of one James Nicol, whose father had 
a living skeleton in his house; and the sequel 
informs us how it haunted him, and how it was 


The said James Nicol was an only child, 
his mother having died in. giving him birth. 
From his first hour he was the care of strangers. 
His father, who had bought Claverston House 
shortly after his marriage, had shewn himself 
tothe surrounding gentry a strange and gloomy 
man, living without visitors, or even letters, 
anercing alike turnpike trusts, petty sessions, 
parochial meetings, and all the 7 little busy 
inanities that fill up the measure of provincial 
life. He passed a grim and gloomy existence, 
and, though affluent, shared his wealth with 
none. Young Nicol was duly sent to school 
and college under the guardianship of one 
M‘Gregor, a quondam friend of his father, and 
a denizen of Tavistock Square, under whose 
sepable roof young Nicol, after leaving Ox- 
ford, took up his abode. On the 21st of July 
1851, while boating with some friends on the 
Thames, our hero had the satisfaction of rescu- 
ng from the muddy bottom of the river an 
elderly gentleman, whose punt, by mismanage- 
ment, had upset. He proved to be a Mr. De 
Laming, a retired merchant, dwelling in Gower 
Street. He was married, and had no family ; 
but two daughters of an old friend, long since 
dead, lived with him, and he appeared to have 
almost adopted them as his own children. 

These two young ladies are respectively 
named Emma and Amelia Douay. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BEAUTY. 

I at once preferred Emma. 

And yet her chief beauty was of that sort which grows 
more nt by slow degrees—by minute touches—by 
increased familiarity ; whereas Amelia’s was of that kind 
Which takes admiration by storm. In Emma, personal 
loveliness was soon seen in its right place, as the decora- 
tion and ‘outward completion of a beautiful mind. In 


her sister, physical beauty was supreme. We are so 
ready, we young men, to forget that the true beauty of a 
human being is not outside, for Art to copy. The best 
part of a face is that which a painter can not take. But 
we see the soft clothing which a healthy digestion puts 
round a fellow-creature’s bones, and we admire that in 
many instances, rather than that immaterial part which 
is alone deserving of our true admiration. 

I was drawn, I say, at once towards Emma, fasci- 
nated: the very tones of her voice seemed to strike on my 
ear in a strangely sympathetic way. 

Our readers will of course understand that 
Emma is henceforth to be the object of James 
Nicol’s devoted affections. After some months’ 
courtship and a consequent engagement, it 
strikes the enamoured youth, that before pro- 
ceeding further in the business, it would not be 
altogether inexpedient to inform his Ag sel 
of the course matters were taking. He accord- 
ingly obtrudes himself within the dismal pre- 
cincts of Claverston House, and obtains, after 
some little difficulty, the interview he had soli- 
cited. ; 

He commences by directing his inquiry to 
the choice of a profession. 


THE FATHER’S WARNING. 

* You have no need to follow any profession for money. 
Literature will be the best profession, if you must follow 
one; in that, of course, you will not get money: but, I 
say, you do not want any. What has put all this into 
your head?”” And I thought he looked narrowly at me. 

I was confused, but only for a moment. 

“] have interrupted you,” I said, ‘and your time is 
precious.” I honestly thought that it must be so, or he 
would not have lived thus retired so long; though how he 
passed his time, or improved it, was a mystery to me. 
**T will not, therefore, detain you. A short time back I 
met one—a young lady—whose—of whom ve a 
grounded here, and had to push off anew. “In a word, 
sir,” I said, **I loved her. Almost as soon as I saw her, 
I loved her. I have known her very intimately and 
closely since. I have studied her mind and heart, and 
found her all I thought or hoped—better than I am— 
better than I deserve; and I love her still. Is not this 
sufficient to make me anxious about the future ?” 

** Foolish boy!” he exclaimed. ‘* You love the flame 
which will destroy you! Like all the rest—like all the 
rest ; rushing on full wing, your eyes wide open, right 
into the fire.” 

** Not so, indeed, sir!” I exclaimed. ‘No one ever 
had such cause to love as I have.” 

**So all say,” he answered. He paused; his tone was 
not so stern. I was about to make an eager rejoinder, 
but stopped. He was evidently about to speak again. 

** If you were like what I am now, James,” he said, 
** you would see the folly of this,—so-called, love. Alas! 
you are like what I was. It is an outrage on that holiest 
of all sentiments, to call the mere drawing together of 
two youths by the name. bad, a ions are not 
dead in you yet. Love! Your body is in its spring and 
heyday: your blood feverish—love !” 

“ It is none of those things which I feel,” I exclaimed, 
warmly. ‘* She is indeed beautiful—most beautiful; but 
she is more. Her mind——” 

** Pooh!” he said in his former cold way, ‘let her face 
get wrinkled or drawn aside- by some cruel disease, and 
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see how you will love her mind. Beautiful! What's 
beauty? There’s no such thi It is a fantasy and 
deception. Tear the skin off a human body, and where 
is the beauty of the loveliest—at least your beauty? 
Mind! Do you prate about mind? How do you take 
knowledge of her mind? With your mind, or your 
senses! Do you shut your eyes, boy, against hers; do 
you shut your ears against her laugh or the tones of her 
voice—— ?” 


* No,” I exclaimed, ‘but all that she says gets a new 
charm from her ways of saying. Her la is the most 
sic.” 


perfect m 

* You do not love her mind,” he answered. Then, as 
I was about to speak, “‘ 1 know what you would say,” he 
exclaimed. “I know what you would urge—how you 
love. Oh! would to God,” ihe cried out, rising again, 
“ that I had never loved—as you love.” 

He once more walked aside; but ere long, turning, 
* Enough of this,” he said: ** you have brought up before 
me scenes that have no pleasure in the remembrance of 
them. Pleasure! There is no pleasure in the remem- 
brance of Passion.” His eye fired as he spoke; he 
seemed about to burst into a new frenzy, but restraini 
himself, *‘ Forget what you have seen,” he added, in 
calm tones ; “‘ only remember what I close with, for it is 
the experience of my life. Fly passion; fly this passion ; 
fly from it—away—as quickly as you can. It is infatu- 
ation ; it is folly; fly from it, for you do not know what 
it may make you do |” 

After some further discussion, during which 
the father elicits the name of his son’s intended, 
he adds— 


* T tell you solemnly that I would rather see you lyin 
dead before me here than the living husband of his child, 
and with all a father's authority I command you to for- 
bear from even thinking of marriage with her. Fare- 

ell.” 
Pp He put out his hand and shook mine. I was about to 
speak ; but he did not stop to listen. The next moment 
I was alone. 

A good reason is subsequently given for this 
terrible prohibition ; for it seems that the un- 
happy Nicol pére had in early life murpenep, 
in a fit of sudden jealousy, Douay, the father of 
Emma! Hence his sad life of seclusion and re. 
morse. Not long after the scene above cited, 
Nicol the elder dies, and upon his death-bed 
revokes his cruel mandate, so that James and 
Emma are of course duly united, and are now, 
we trust, leading a life of uninterrupted felicity, 

Such is a very brief and condensed epitome 
of this novel, which has many grounds for a 
recommendation to public favour, and argues 
on the of its author the possession of abi- 
lities which, if carefully cultivated, may enable 
him to produce a work of a still higher stam 
Several of the scenes are effectively sketched; 
and some reflections evince considerable shrewd- 

ness of observation. ‘ 





Rambles in an Old City. By S.S. Mappers. 


Tue authoress informs us at setting out that 
her work has no pretension to any profound 
learning or deep research. It is, in fact, a com- 
pilation of historical legends connected with the 
ancient city of Norwich. For the purpose she 
had in view, Mrs. Madders has drawn copious! 
upon documents in the possession of the Norfol 
Archeological Society. The result is entertain- 
ing enough in its way, but of course the chief 
interest it possesses, is for those who are in some 
manner connected by association with the vene- 
rable city in question. 

Its well-known cathedral, castle, market- 
place, and Guildhall, are successively brought 
under the notice of the reader, as well as the 
pageantries and the superstitions of its inhabi- 
tants in by-gone times. The origin and yeneral 
characters of the pageants, mysteries, or miracle 

lays, at one time in so great favour, is too well 
own to need oe here. The details 
of many, especially those of Coventry and 
Chester, have been preserved. Their represen- 
tation was usually honoured by the attendance 
of the most exalted and the wealthiest, while 
the lower orders regarded them as highly, as 
the modern Spaniard does his bull-fight, or 


the denizen of ancient Rome, his Circenses. 
They were not immediately abolished by the 
Reformation. At Norwich, and at some other 


Newby. 1853. 


towns, they lingered until their final and uni- 
versal suppression in the reign of James I. 

At one time every guild, occupation, or pro- 
fession, at Whitsuntide, provided at its own cost, 
one such pageant as the Mayor and Aldermen 
should appoint, as follows :— 

PAGEANTS. 
1. Mercers, Drapers, Ha- + Creation of the World. 
2. Glasiers,Steyners,Scre- 
veners,Pchemyters, Car- 


ters, Gravers, \, Helle carte. 


(Chandlers). g Paradyse. 

4. Shermen, Fullers,Thik- 
wollenweavers,Covlight- . 
saiees, Wena, ven ¢ Abell and Cain. 
brenrs. 

5. Bakers, Bruers, In- 
kepers, Cooks, Millers, 
Vynteners, Coupers. 

6. Taillors, Broderers Re- 2 abraham and Isaak. 
ders, and Tylers. 5 


Noyse Shipp. 


7. Tanners, Coryors,Cord- 


Moises and Aaron with the 
} children of Irael, and 


as Pharo with his Rave. 
Conflict of David an 
8 .Smythes. Golias. 
> édlanwadiounnne The birth of Christ, with 
Saddlers, Pewterers,and ¢ Shepherds and three 
Brasyers. Kyngs of Colen. 
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10. Barbors, Wexchandlers, 
Surgeons, Fisitians, 
Hardewaremen, Hat- 
ters, Cappers, Skynners, 
Glovers, Pynnmakers, \ The Baptysme of Criste. 
Poyntemakers, Girde- 
lers, Pursers, Bag- 
makers, * Seepps,” 
Wyredrawers, Card- 
makers. : 
Il. Bochers, Fismongers, The nian. 


Watermen. 
12. Worsted Wevers. The Holy Gost. 


To give some idea of these affairs we subjoin 
the following description from the pen of an 
eye-witness of the one denominated 


THE CREATION, 


The end of a barn being taken away, a dark hole ap- 

, hung with tapestry the arene side outwards; a 
curtain running along, and dividing the middle. On this 
stage the Creation was performed. A stupid-looking 

hin personated the Creator. He entered in a | 

-bottomed wig, with a false beard, wearing over the 
rusty dress of his order a brocade morning-gown, the 
lining, of light blue silk being rendered visible occasionally 
+ hes pride the wearer took in shewing it; and he eyed 
slippers with the same satisfaction. He first came on, 
making his way through the tapestry, groping about, and 
purposely running his head against posts, exclaiming, 
with a sort of peevish authority, ‘ Let there be light,” at 
the same time pushing the tapestry right and left, and 
disclosing a glimmer through linen cloths from candles 
placed behind them The creation of the sea was repre- 
sented by the pouring of water along the stage; and the 
making of dry land by the throwing of mould. Angels were 
personated by girls and young priests, habited in dresses 
(hired from a masquerade shop), to which the wings of 


geese were clumsily attached, near the shoulders. The 
angels actively assisted the character in the flowered dress- 
ing-gown, in producing the stars, moon, and sun. To 
represent winged fowl, a number of cocks and hens were 
fluttered about ; and for other living creatures, some cattle 
were driven on the stage, with a well-shod horse, and two 
pigs with rings in their noses. Soon after, Adam ap- 
peared. He was a clumsy fellow, in a strangely-shaped 
wig ; and being closely clad with a sort of coarse stocking, 
looked quite as grotesque as in the worst of the old wood- 
cuts, and so ing like Orson, but not so decent. He 
stalked about, wondering at every thing, and was followed 
from among the beasts by a large ugly mastiff, with a 
brass collar on. When he reclined to sleep, preparatory 
to the introduction of Eve, the mastiff lay down by him. 
This oceasioned some strife between the old man in bro- 
cade, Adam, and the dog, who refused to quit his post ; 
nor would he move when the angels tried to whistle him 
off. The performance proceeded to the supposed extrac- 
tion of the rib from the dog's master ; which being brought 
forward and shewn to the audience, was carried back to 
be succeeded by Eve, who, in order to seem rising from 
Adam’s side, was dra up from behind his back, 
through an ill-concealed, and equally ill-contrived, trap- 
dete, by the performer in brocade. As he lifted her over, 
the dog, being trodden upon, frightened her by a sudden 
snap, so that she tumbled upon Adam. This obtained 
a hearty kick from a clumsy angel to the dog, who 
consoled himself by discovering the rib produced before, 
which, being a beef bone, he tried his teeth upon, 

This performance, precisely similar in all re- 
spects to those long ago abolished here, actually 
took yo at Bamberg within the last ope 
years! Few will, we think, regret that suc 
absurd and profane mummeries have passed 
away and been superseded by a more legitimate 
and intellectual drama. 





An Exposition of the Laws relating to the Women of England; shewing their rights, remedies, 


and responsibilities in every 
Middle Temple Barrister-at-Law. Lo 


Tats book is dedicated to the women of Eng- 
land, and professes to be a volume explanato 
of woman’s rights and woman’s wrongs. tt 
discusses the mighty subjects of “ Maiden- 
hood,” “ Matrimony,” “ Viduity,” and leaves 
not untouched those interesting consequences 
of the second, and incumbrances of the third 
state. That the book upon infants should pre- 
cede that upon marriage is, we humbly submit, 
an error of arrangement, very indecorous in so 
chivalrous a ladies’ lawyer as Mr. Wharton. 
It may be questioned, also, whether our au- 
thor’s description of the marriage-tie, the sub- 
ject of his third book, as “at once the most 
rilous, yet, 1F SUCCESSFUL, the most righteous 
bond of humanity,” shows so trusting and child- 
like a spirit of meekness, as knight-errant 
should be endowed with, and fair clients may 
look for at his hands. There is a certain ob- 
servation, also, at page 202, “‘ These suits are 
almost always promoted by the wife,” which, 
although the subject-matter is too mysterious 


ition of life. By J. J. S. Wuarton, M.A., Oxon., of the 
ndon : 


Longmans. 1853. 


for us to more particularly specify, will, we 
think, probably draw a deputation of ladies to 
Mr. Wharton’s chambers to remonstrate, if not 
to scold. We certainly envy this gentleman 
the position he has climbed to. What veiled 
victims will ascend the staircase of 36 Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields ("tis thence he dates his preface)! 
What tender confidences will be whispered to 
the horsehair of the Whartonian wig! How 
many “ brutes of husbands” will our author be 
called upon to trounce! How many Ariadnes 
will come to complain of fugitive Theseuses! 
What rich widows will come to talk about 
three per-cents, and what our author calls their 
“ fiduciary position !” 

Perhaps we ought to treat this work more 

avely, for it is a good book, and contains a 
arge amount of very useful information, con- 
veyed in a very popular style. Some of 
the details are a little meagre, and others 
are perchance scarcely appropriate in a work 
addressed entirely to ladies. Among the topics 
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too scantily treated is that of the consequences 
of a breach of promise of marriage, A better 
chapter might, we think, have been condensed 
from Chitty, Selwyn, and the nisi prius reports ; 
but, such as it is, we reprint it for the benefit 
of our fair readers. 


CONSEQUENCE OF “ BREACH OF PROMISE.” 


A man and woman who are not, however, under any 
of these disabilities, may mutually agree to intermarry 
at a future period. Such an agreement forms a contract 
of betrothment, and is binding upon both, by their verbal 
consent, the promise of one party to marry being the in- 
ducement or consideration for the other’s promise. A 
betrothment almost always precedes a marriage, since 
the wedding can hardly take place at the same time that 
it is agreed upon. 

* | Either party is entitled to bring an action in a supe- 
rior Court of Common Law against the other upon a 
refusal to complete this contract. The purpose of the 
action is to recover com ion for a personal wrong, 
which may y be irreparable, to obtain 

perhaps, for loss of health, or loss of happiness, or loss of 
protection from relations and friends, or loss of hitherto 
unimpeachable bonour (that full measure of a woman's 
ruin), and, sometimes, im addition to all these, loss of 
aR a ree of a settlement for life. 

e general rule is, that the mutual promises must be 
legally binding, so as to render a contract obligatory upon 
both the parties; to which rule this action presents a 
remarkable exception ; for if either of the ies be an 
infant, although he cannot be sued upon his breach of 

ise of marriage, yet, such an infant may sue the 
other party, if of full age, upon a violation of this contract. 

This general rule, with its exception, obtains, when 

agreement is verbal or in an unsealed writing ; but 
ifa man bind himself by deed to marry a woman by a 
day named, and omit to do so, he may be sued by her in 
an action of covenant for dam although she may 
not have bound herself to marry him ; for mutuality is 
in such a case not essential, and so it would be, if the 
woman only were so bound ; but as women are generally 
little in matters of business, and are peculiarly 
liable to be deceived and imposed upon in matters in which 
their feelings are concerned, such a contract or engage- 
ment obtained from a woman would be regarded by the 
Courts with the greatest jealousy and suspicion, particu- 
larly where the man had entered into no corresponding 
engagement on his part. It is probable, indeed, that a 
Court of Equity would consider the procurement of a bond 
or covenant of this nature from a woman by a man, who 
had given to the latter no corresponding obligation or 
covenant to marry her, as a fraud upon the woman, and 
would restrain him by an injunction from proceeding 
against her by his action nieseuaeenh 

But, to return to the ordi verbal or unsealed be- 
trothment ; the proper action is technically called an 
action of assumpsit, or on promises, and must be brought 
within six years from the breach. It cannot be had in 
any of the County or Small Debts’ Courts, being ex- 
pressly excepted by the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95, 2 58. 

This action is so far of a personal nature, as to be 
within the maxim actio personalis moritur cum persona, 
and therefore it cannot be brought by the personal repre- 
sentatives of the y to whom it was made, 
and as regards whom it was violated (at least, unless 
there be laid in the declaration, and proved, some special 
damage affecting the personal estate of the deceased, 
as some actual pecuniary loss) ; because it is not in the 
power of such representatives to complete the contract on 
their part. 


express or presumptive. If the express promise be in 
writing, it can be adduced in evidence, without being 

stamped. A written promise is not necessary, for the 
Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II.c. 3,34) applies to pro- 
mises “ in consideration of marriage,” affecting property, 
and liable to be enforced at law or in equity, and not to 
promises to marry. It is not, however, necessary to 
prove an express promise: it may be evidenced by the 
unequivocal conduct of the parties manifesting that a 
marriage was to take place between them. If there be 
an express promise by the man, and it appears that the 
woman countenanced it by her actions at the time, and 
behaved as if she agreed to the matter, although there be 
no actual promise, yet it will be sufficient evidence of a 
promise on her part. A promise on the woman's part 
may be inferred from such circumstances of apparent 
acquiescence as attend such an engagement; from her 

ing present and not objecting when the consent ofa 
parent was asked; the making preparation as for the 
wedding ; the receiving her suitor’s visits, and her ex- 
pressive demeanour towards him. The promise on the 
part of the man is more frequently capable of proof by 
means of explicit declarations, but this is very often but 
matter of presumption from his conduct. 

A bill may be filed in the Court of Chancery against 
a party to wee him to disclose upon oath, whether he 
had promised the plaintiff marriage or not, in aid of an 
action for the breach ; and this practice is still preserved, 
for the Evidence Act,'14 & 15 Vict. c. 99, 2 4, does not 
pores either the plaintiff or defendant, in an action for 

reach of promise of marriage, to be examined as a 
witness. 

A promise to marry generally, without fixing a time, 
is held to be a promise to marry within a reasonable or 
convenient time upon request. 

If the defendant should deny the breach of the promise, 
evidence on behalf of the plaintiff must be given, either 
of an actual refusal after a tender, or of conduct or decla- 
rations equivalent to an actual refusal, or that the de- 
fendant has married another, so as to render a marriage 
with the plaintiff impossible. 

It is sufficient if the father of an infant-female plaintiff 
demand performance of the defendant, whose answer, 
declining the marriage, will be proof enough of the 
breach of promise. : 

Should the defendant's promise be special, as to marry 
within a certain period, or when certain family affairs 
should be settled, or upon any other definite and reason- 
able condition, such condition must be proved to have 
arisen by the plaintiff. 

It is no defence to this action, that the defendant is 
pre-engaged to another (for it is a wrong of which no 
avail can be taken), or that the defendant was married at 
the time of the betrothment. And if a married man 
represent himself to be single, and induce a woman to 
betroth herself to him, upon the faith of such representa- 
tion, a special action for the deceit would lie against him 
for damages. 

But the following circumstances are good defences, 
and, if substantiated, will defeat the action:—that the 
plaintiff has absolved, exonerated, and discharged the de- 
fendant’s promise; that the defendant has, since the 
promise, discovered immorality or depraved con- 
duct in the plaintiff, or some serious bodily infirmity, 
which would affect the social happiness of the parties; 
for, if the defendant promised, after full knowledge of the 
moral guilt or bodily disease of the plaintiff, it would be 
binding ; or, that there has been a material misrepresen- 
tation, or a wilful suppression of the real position of the 
plaintiff or the plaints family. 

If a defendant promise marriage in consideration that 
the plaintiff would have connection with him, it is void; 
but if he renew his promise after the illicit intercourse, 
Such subsequent promise would be binding. 

Should presents be made by a lover to his lady-love, 
in consequence of her encouragement of his attentions, 
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‘and she should afterwards be fickle, and refuse to marry 
him, the presents or their value may be sued for by the 
disappointed one, unless he were but a mere adventurer 
or social intriguant. 


We heartily wish the owner of the bright 
eyes, that have just danced gaily over this dull 
ge, may never require to read a line of Mr. 
Wharton's book. In her maidenhood may she 
find the true tenax propositi vir, and think no 


thought of broken promises ; in wifehood ma 
she care no more for law, than the ivy, well 
twined round its own strong tree, cares for an 
independent strength ; in widowhood, if such 
should happen, may she have a full-grown 
clear-headed son, to hedge her about with care 
and kindnesses ; and thus shall she enjoy in 
their full gladness all woman’s rights, and know 
nothing of woman’s wrongs. 





The Sexuality of Nature. By Lzorotn HartiesyGainpox. Pitman, Paternoster Row. 1853. 


Tae recognition of this dissertation in our 
es is a sufficient assurance that its character 
tendency are not such as might hastily be 
inferred from the title. With this preliminary 
intimation, we proceed to explain that our 
essayist here takes a bold poetical and philoso- 
ical flight into the regions of imagination, 
the purpose of evoking thence the theory, 
that the grand basis laid down 7 the Almighty, 
as regards man, when “male and female 
created he them,” is that on which the entire 
superstructure of the universe is raised, spiri- 
tually no less than physically. To adopt his 
own words in the title-page, it is “an essay 
proposing to shew that sex and the marriage 
union are universal principles, fundamental 
alike in physics, physiology, and psychology.” 
That Eros,* or Love, was the first and most 
admirable of the deities, and the great origi- 
nator of all things, is the idea set forth by the 
poets and philosophers of antiquity; and has 
received its confirmation among us by the 
knowledge that infinite Love in the beginning 
made man in the image of God, pure and im- 
mortal ; and again, in latter times, placed him 
in a position to regain that state of blessedness 
which by his transgression he had forfeited. 
On this ample foundation Mr. Grindon con- 
structs his theory, with much feeling, ingenuity, 
and learning ; though he occasionally loses 
himself in its depths, or becomes somewhat 
misty in its heights. Its general scope will be 
best expressed by himself :— 
Nature is a system of nuptials. Every thing in crea- 
tion es either of masculine or feminine qualities ; 


—animals and plants, earth, air, water, colour, heat, 
light, music, thought, speech, the sense of the beautiful, 


* It is remarkable that Eros, or Love, the great spiri- 
tual principle in which, according to the imaginings of 
the ancients, the universe originated, implies also, by its 
derivation, a drawing her, or Attraction, the great 
natural principle by which, according to the noblest dis- 
covery of modern times, the universe is sustained. That 
the ancients themselves surmised the tendency of all 
things to a common centre by force of attraction is evi- 
dent from the earnestness with which Lucretius seeks to 
refute the notion in his First Book “ De natura rerum.” 





the adaptation of the soul for heaven,—all exist as the 
offspring or products of a kind of marriage. Restricted 
commonly to the institution of wedlock as it exists 
among mankind, the word “ marriage ” rightfully holds 
a meaning far wider. It denotes all unions analogous to 
the human, in the history both of matter and spirit. 
“Sex,” in similar manner refers in its essential signi- 
fication, not to the single circumstance of male and 
female in the animal, but to the separate qualities or 
natures by which things universally fall into two great 
sections or divisions. It is in these, their generic or 
collective senses, that the terms are here used. In deal- 
ing with themes which include large generalizations, it 
is preferable to raise familiar specific terms to generi¢e 
rank, rather than to construct new technicals. The 
latter may be more precise, but the former are more 
intelligible. 

As universal laws, sex and marriage rank, accordingly, 
with the most important and comprehensive subjects 
on which science and philosophy can employ them- 
selves. Innumerable sheueahene, both of matter and 
mind, are explained by reference to them as a great 
central principle; while in the immensity of their 
empire, and in the splendid uniformity of their variety, 
they offer the grandest proof that Man is nature concen- 
trated; and Nature, man diffused. They constitute a 
bond of affinity which certifies every part of creation to 
be of common origin and plan,—the manifold expres- 
sion of one primitive idea. 

Proceeding on this hypothesis, he commences 
with the material creation, and in consideri 
man, in the first place, — a view whic 
more or less pervades the entire treatise :— 


Love truly exists only where the feeling meets with 
& response on which it can rest in thankfulness and 
gladness; and this again can only be furnished by a 
soul differently constituted from itself. Man seeks wo- 
man, because she is pre-eminent for affection, which in 
him is subordinate; woman welcomes man, because he 
is pre-eminent for understanding, which in her is rela- 
tively less. Each of these spiritual elements of our 
nature is lonely and celibate until conjoined to the other, 
and instinctively impels its towards that which 
it feels to be the vital complement of itself. This at 
least is the fundamental and essential idea of love; ali 
other kinds are secondary, and derived from it. 


Passing from the animal kingdom, he rests 
his theory, as regards plants, on the discoveries 
finally reduced to a system by Linneus; and, 
treating next of inorganic formations, he traces 
his principle in the well-known combinations of 
the various elementary substances, according to 
their several affinities, remarking @ propos of 
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these: So ardent (says our author) is the love 
of the married state, that it rarely happens that 
these substances are found in their original celi- 
bate condition. It is when they do so occur, 
and unmixed with extraneous matter, that they 
are called by the beautiful and appropriate name 
of “virgin;” as “ virgin gold,” “virgin cop- 
per,” &e. 
Proceeding in his course, he brings to his 
aid the facts that, heat is due to the combination 
of oxygen with carbon; om to that of the 
sun’s rays with the atmosphere; colour to the 
roperty inherent in bodies of variously select- 
ing or rejecting rays of light. Land and water, 
the two great components of our globe, he con- 
siders as emphatically wife and husband, the 
latter ever fertilizing, the former bringing forth 
fruit. “ Maternal earth” is an expression 
almost as old as the earth itself; and Mr. Grin- 
don reminds us of Ovid’s Father Tiber, and 
our Father Thames. His purpose, however, 
is not much served by the supposed deriva- 
tion of amnis (a river) from the Hebrew ab, 
“father,” to which he attributes, we know 
not on what authority, the further signification 
of “ water,” the true word yam having rather 
an affinity for am, a mother. The heathen 
gods and goddesses he does not regard as mere 
idle fictions, but rather as typifying the various 
agencies of nature, by the combination and 
opposition of which she carries on her work. 
Intellect and the affections being in his theory, 
as we have seen, characteristic respectively of 
the male and female, he considers the Divine 
nature a duality of perfect wisdom and perfect 
goodness, 

Both principles are everywhere manifested; but in 
one place, the Divine Wisdom most strikes us ; in an- 
other, the Divine Goodness. One thing pronounces 
commanding]ly of his intellect ; another, persuasively of 
his “ loving-kindness.” It is solely by this key that 
the differences of male and female character, or moral 
and intellectual aptitudes ; properly, the sexuality of the 
soul, can be satisfactorily explained. For that there is 
spiritual sex as well as al sex is one of the sub- 
limest facts in human nature. “ There is asex in our 


souls,” says Coleridge, “as well as in their perishable 
garments; and he who does not feel it, never trul 
loved a sister ;—nay, is not or even of loving a wife 
as she deserves to be loved, if she indeed be worthy of 
that holy name.” 

This theory of the duality of the Divine 
nature he supports by quoting an Orphic 
verse, that “Zeus is both a man and an im- 
mortal maid,” and by referring to the epithet 
‘Appevobmarvs, “male-female,” applied to the 
supreme Deity by the ancient Greeks. In 
music he dwells on the harmonies, in language 
on the vowels and consonants. It is un peu 
trop fort to assert that “the sexual character 
of words is one of the most beautiful and recon- 
~ subjects of philosophy,” but we may admit 
that— 


The hard sturdy consonants are masculine; the deli- 
cate musical vowels, feminine. As man needs woman's 
aid to fulfil his noble nature, so does the consonant need 
the auxiliary vowel in order to be uttered; and as woman 
without man is destitute of her stay and strength, so is 
the unmarried vowel rarely more than a thoughtless in- 


terjection. 

He further remarks, that in the earliest and 
purest languages, as Hebrew, the neuter gender 
was wholly unknown, every thing being personi- 
fied, and that the primitive assignation of gen- 
ders was not accidental, but “ doubtless in 
strictest deference to the symbolic qualities 
which were observed in the several objects and 
operations spoken of, and their natural harmony 
either with the male or female character and 
functions.” He demonstrates that the anoma- 
lous neuter was of comparative modern intro- 
duction. 

We have not space to follow him through 
the adaptation of fis scheme to the nature of 
the soul, which he regards as a duality, idea or 
form, beauty, the characters of men and women, 
&c. In treating of these several subjects, we 
cannot but think that he occasionally rides his 
hobby too hard; but, even when unable to 
keep pace with him, the reader will seldom fail 
to find food for reflection and the exercise of 
fancy in his lucubration. 





The Bouquet, culled from Marylebone Gardens. By Buve Bet and Mientonertte, and ar- 
ranged ol No. 22. London: Printed, for private circulation, at the “ Bouquet” 


Press. arch, 1853. 

Lavy Hester G. Browne, and Miss Hume 
Middlemass, as we learn from the flyleaf of 
this charming little miscellany, are, by right of 
initials, the “ Blue Bell and Mignionette” of its 
title-page. But the identity of “ Thistle” is lost 
in conjecture; and all that we know of him, 
her, or it, is, that one of the earlier Numbers 
contains the pictorial embellishment of a kilted 
child, carrying a bunch of that emblematic 


weed, fresh pulled in Regent's Park ; which we 
are assured is the portrait of the editor. But 
the authority does not satisfy us, and we are 
inclined to reject the tradition. 

Another point appears to be much better 
established—that not only the two fair “ Pro- 
jectors” aforesaid, whose names are in print, 
and therefore mentionable, but by far the 
greater number of the flowers which compose 
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this “ Bouquet from Marylebone Gardens,” are 
young ladies of that ilk. Which is which we 
cannot tell; but the bevy at large are distin- 

uishable. Here and there we have Harrow- 
: writing Latin verses and moral tales illus- 
trative of themes, and such like things, and 
writing well too. Now and then we have some- 
thing still more redolent of masculinity, and 
more “full of wise saws and modern instances :” 
these be the contributions of papas and uncles 
and grand and great-grand dittos and dittos. 
But the fund is youthful, and fair, and gentle, 
and feminine ;—and the “ Bouquet” is all the 
sweeter for it, we think. 

In sober English, this little monthly maga- 
zine is a very creditable addition to the periodi- 
cal literature of the day, and is destined, let us 

, to supersede the trashy stuff of the Belle 
Assemblée school, in the estimation of our fair 
countrywomen. Many of the tales are highly 
original and interesting ; nor is there any want 
of poetical pieces having much merit. Amongst 
the clever jeux d’esprit in which the “ Bouquet” 


abounds, we may mention,—we hope without 
appearing to be guilty of another Judgment of 

aris,—the acting charades, which have parti- 
cularly pleased us. 

A periodical, “ printed for private circulation,” 
is one for which it will be vain to make inqui- 
ries in shops of booksellers; and,—since it is our 
business to notify every new and deserving publi- 
cation like this,—we believe that we are gratify- 
ing our fair contemporaries, by giving our read- 
ers not less fair to understand, that the “ Bou- 
quet” is not confined to Marylebone Gardens 
alone, but “is a collection of original flowers 
from any country, and of any shade or colour” 
—that “none but subscribers are allowed to 
contribute” —that “all contributions must be 
signed with the name of a flower, having the 
same initial with the surname of the contribu- 
tor”—and that “they must be addressed, with 
the true names of the contributors, in strict 
secresy, to Thistle, under cover to Miss Hume 
Middlemass, 4 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent's 
Park.” 





A Common-Place Story. By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck,” &e. Cleaver: Piccadilly. 
Blanche Mortimer. Cleaver: Piccadilly. 1853. 


Tue events and scenes narrated under this 
unpretending title are certainly of no very 
romantic or fabulous description, and thus far 
the book may be entitled to the name it 
assumes. 

The actors, however, are delineated with the 
careful and delicate hand which belongs only 
to the close and accurate observer of human 
nature; and in these, as well as in the train of 
reasoning which pervades the book, we detect 
talent and feeling of a by no means ordinary 
character. 

We consider this little volume equally adapt- 
ed to the young, and to those who are entrusted 
with the training and direction of youth; and 
cannot but wish that others who have taken 
up the subject of education would advocate 
that noble cause in- the same judicious and 
_ spirit, and with the same avoidance of 

ey and exaggeration. 

he story is but slight. It opens with the 
death of Mrs. Newton, the mother of a youth- 
ful family, which is touchingly described in a 
simple nursery scene between the elder and two 
younger motherless children. The father, a 
Worldly-minded though unbusiness-like West- 
Indian proprietor, becomes embarrassed in his 

Hairs, and, worne down in mind, soon follows 
his wife to the grave. We are then introduced 
to the Rev. Mr. Erleigh, the early friend of 


Mrs. Newton and her brother, who has been 


appointed guardian to the three orphans, and 
whose attachment, fidelity, and strong sense of 
duty, are feelingly worked out. Maude, Dud- 
ley, and Rose are at once housed at the vicar- 
age, where the good pastor receives and tends 
them as a father, and, carefully watching the 
peculiarities of their dispositions, trains them 
accordingly, and finds his labours requited 
with very successful results. The plan upon 
which he works, and the conversations which 
occur between him and his protégés upon the 
various incidents that occur, would afford many 
useful hints “ to parents and guardians.” 

Of the same class is “ Blanche Mortimer,” 
with which “The Common-Place Story ” is not 
inaptly coupled at the head of this Review. 

hough deficient in power and interest, it is 
evidently the production of an elegant and re- 
fined mind; and at least the noble authoress 
has not fallen into the too common error of 
depicting scenes of fashionable life with the 
ignorant gaucherie of a person unacquainted 
with the usages of polished society. 

We think there is far too little said about the 
heroine, as the reader is often in danger of being 
as “ unconscious ” of her “influence” as she is 
supposed to be herself. 

ary Melrose is the most detailed character 
in the book, and her oscillations under changes 
of circumstances and companions are perhaps 
as naturally drawn as they are well imagined. 


nd 
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Alice de Vere is exactly what her name indi- 
cates—one of those evanescent beings whose 
“ surpassing loveliness” seems to be their only 
distinguishing characteristic. We confess we 
are unable to get up any sympathy for her 
mawkish, self-created woes. Indeed, she herself 
appears to indulge in them for no better reason 
than that which has been given for the con- 
struction of the “London Journal” — Pour 
passer le tems. However, she contrives to ex- 
cite no inconsiderable amount of interest and 
affection in all the fictitious persons who sur- 
round her; and we are scarcely surprised when, 
towards the close of the book, it is fortunately 
discovered that she is on the point of falling a 

rey to the odious machinations of a most 
fascinating Jesuit, Mr. Lionel Aubrey, who 


a mysterionsly ubiquitous power, but 
whose deep wiles do not shew him such an 
adept in the strategic art as we had hitherto 
su those formidable vampires must be. 

early all the parties introduced pair off 
most amicably in the last chapter, exceptin 
the heroine, of whom no gentleman neil 
seems quite worthy: however, she dies just at 
the ri ft moment, and that so peacefully and 
happily, that the event does not seem in any 
way to disturb the general harmony and con- 
tentment of the three “happy couples” who 
were so devotedly attached to her, and who 
would certainly never have become such para- 
ns of perfection but for her “ unconscious 
influence.” 





Retail Mammon; or, The Pawnbroker’s Daughter. By Henry Hayman, M.A. 
London: W. Skeffington, 192 Piccadilly. 


Tuts little volume is confessedly scarcely more 
than a sketch; but though the author has 
handled his subject lightly, his touches are of 
the expressive and masterly character that 
set the imagination at work, and enable it to 
supply those details which, though they may 
have no real existence, are yet so skilfully 
indicated. 

A tale in one volume is a rare and a refresh- 
ing sight. We always feel a certain amount 
of respect for the man who dares quit the 
beaten track, and follow a path of his own; 
and we heartily congratulate Mr. Hayman on 
the production of a very successful specimen 
of what may be done within these rational 
limits. 

How greatly preferable, and, indeed, how 
much more effective, is not a bold, truthful, 
and comprehensive outline, judiciously deve- 
loped, here with delicate touches of feeling, 
and there with strokes of racy humour, than 
an elaborately-finished work, filled up with 
talk and twaddle, trash and tautology, till it is 
considered suitable to that taste which will 
only consent to receive it in the form of a triple- 
headed monster. 

The story is simply told, and the characters 
are drawn in a clever pen-and-ink style, as if 
the author had been used to select his models 
from nature. 

The Pawnbroker’s daughter is introduced 
to us ata very tender age, and claims our 
interest from the moment we first get sight 
of her, “a blue-eyed darling of five summers 
old,” seated on the nursery hearthrug, sole 
queen of it and of her dolls, till we leave her, 
at the close of the last chapter, “in her snowy 


bridesmaid’s dress,” a well-trained, lady-like, 
thoughtful girl of eighteen, painfully conscious 
of the anomaly of her position, and devotedly 
attached to her father, though thoroughly 
ashamed of his three golden alls, and the 
occupation they indicate. 

Mrs. Gritty, the nurse, a hard-featured old 
beldame, with no endearing quality but her 
strong and disinterested attachment for her 
nursling, is an excellent study, and, as well as 
her master the Pawnbroker, tells with great 
effect in contrast with the gentle, confiding 


er religious “views” are exactly of the 
cast of those we meet with in that class of per- 
sons, where they have any religion at all. The 
following extract will give our readers an idea 
of her notions, as well as of the author’s facility 
in the delineation of character :-— 
THE ANYTHING~ARIAN. 

In theology, Mrs. Gritty's views were of the compre- 
hensive character ; except as regarded the Roman Catho- 
lics, she was a pure anything-arian, and would consecrate 
in recollection the church, chapel, or conventicle, or pen 
in Smithfield, where she had heard a sermon which struck 
her. She had a really large knowledge of the letter of 
scripture, and held firmly a few great truths. “My 
parents was Baptizzes,” she would say, when required to 
give an account of her persuasion ; “ an’ my first missus 
was a convarted Jew. Then I come across a travelling 
Scotchman, a good man and holy: ah! he preached the 
gospel, sir, he did. I ope to meet him in glory. And 
when I was married, and livin’ in London, I used to 
turn-about to the Weslins and Whitfields, which I ’m told 
they don’t agree, though I can't see why they shouldn't. 
An’ I’ve heerd many’s the good sermon from the rector 
here, a man that sticks to his tex’, sir. And Mr. Peters, 
the ’pothecary, was mighty in the Scriptur’s ; but ah, sir, 
he went astray! May he find repentance,” she would 
fervently add, “ before his day of grace is past!” And so 
she would detail her spiritual vagaries, never seeming to 
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exhaust her faith upon any one, nor any half-dozen sys- 
tems. ‘‘ Purwided we gits into heaven,” was a favourite 
maxim of hers, ‘we shan’t be asked by what road we 
come.” Nor did it ever occur to her that the question, 
whether a particular road led thither, might be at any 
rate of im’ beforehand ; or, to shift the metaphor, 
that any one professing to be a pilot of that shore could 
possibly be a smuggler in disguise. Yet she was a woman 
of strong character, and with a deep but somewhat stern 
sense of piety; and was a fair sample of the effect pro- 
duced on such minds by the existing mass of religious dif- 
ferences around us, when they encounter them without 
aed safeguard of a **form of sound words,” a system of 
ief, and a body of believers. 


Lady Poyzer, a benevolent widowed aunt, 
who takes charge of Lucy at her country- 
house during part of her childhood, and Tom 
Chaffling, a profligate scapegrace, also a pro- 
tégé of the old lady, whom he — into sup- 
posing him ill-used by the world in general, 
exercise some influence on the life of the 
heroine. 

The rector of the parish in Somersetshire 
where Lady Poyzer resides, is a “ speaking” 
portrait of a class now, we hope, fast disap- 


pearing. 
THE BUCOLIC PARSON. 


Mr. Clodstock himself was a queer olden sample of a 
school of clergy now nearly extinct, and whom we may 
be content to lose without regret-—“ A farmer zix days in 
the week, and a parson on the zeventh” (by which he 
meant the first), was his own favourite description of 
himself. He was rather in the vale of years, and was a 
little forgetful of the cycle of his sermons ; and though he 
taised a new crop of oats and a new fruitage of cyder- 
apples every year, did not extend the same rule to divini- 
ty. Two which treated of the duty towards God and our 
neighbour were the best known to his flock. There was 
& paragraph in the latter commencing, “‘ But above all 
things, my brethren, do not steal,” which he always gave 
with especial unction. Poor old gentleman! if his views 
of duty were imperfect, they were acted upon with rigid 
exactness, until the decay of his faculties gradually left 
him like a grey old tombstone, on which the moss gathers 
slowly, and the inscription “to teach the rustic moralist 
to die” gradually fades away. To be sure, such a routine 
of duty called for no great self-sacrifice. Fast and festi- 
val, daily services, frequent communion, cottage lectures, 
house-to-house visiting, had never troubled him ; he kept 
up what he found, and let alone what he didn’t. He con- 
tinued to keep the alehouse-keeper in awe of him ; and if 
he didn’t reform the drunkards, and didn’t try, he made 
them ashamed to meet him. He made the village youth 
say their catechism im the afternoon, except such as pre- 
ferred robbing orchards, or “ grumpi ” tor small fry in 
ee heigeres steremles which trickled down from the 
hills. He did every thing in church in a surplice of an- 
tique fabric, and baptized in full congregation, which 
saved him trouble, and happened to be (but that never 
struck him) in accordance with the rubric. He occasio- 
nally 1 omere in the vestry, while robing, for farm-stock, 
with his churchwarden, a heayy-gai yeoman, smell- 
ing strongly of cheese (with a dash of tobacco), who drove 
to church in a chaise-cart with the words “‘John Tibbs, 
Yeoman, Daisymead,” on the back in black and white. 
One day, when they had haggled till the bell dropped, and 
Couldn't. come to terms about some seed-potatoes, 
“ Well,” said the vicar, with great simplicity, “ you'll 
think it over in church, and let me know afterwards.” 


We should like to give our readers a peep at 
Miss Blyghte’s “establishment” in P Bath, 


where poor Lucy’s young ideas are prevented 
from shooting, and where she also receives an 
unhappy Calvinistic taint from the Rev. Ma- 
nasse an, a converted Jew, who lectures 
on theology at Miss Blyghte’s, and who, after 
plunging his bewildered little pupils up to their 
chins in the Apocalypse, leaves them to floun- 
der their way out again, with no help beyond 
his own lucid and “ infallible” comments. 
This holy convert ends by falling in love with 
Lucy’s fortune, and unblushingly proposing to 
her father to marry her. 

We forbear, however, from extracting this 
portion of the story, because the following de- 
scription of the spiritual destitution of some of 
our populous towns, and the abandoned condi- 
tion of their inhabitants, seems. more to the 
point, and is so admirably depicted, that we 
think it must come home to many of our 
readers :— 

COKECHESTER. 


The town was bloated with commerce, and starved as to 
teligion. The horizon of brick and mortar, of capital and 
labour, had widened around the clumsy spire which 
pointed in vain to heaven amidst their grovelling tenden- 
cies. There were upwards of thirty thousand people, pro- 
vided with one church and one pro retary chapel, which 
held barely two thousand between them e proprietary 
chapel had drawn off a clique of wealthy crotchety 
persons, who had become dis’ of appeals in behalf 
of their poorer neighbours’ 2 poe wants, because, to be 
sure, they had to pay out of pocket for their own. This 
proprietary system is bad in itself, as tending to Mam- 
mon, and from charity ; as making the church, relatively 
to its member, a small select club, into which he puts in 
as much as he takes out; and where, instead of feeling, 
* What have I that I have not received?” he is tempted 
to exclaim, “* What have I t I have not paid for?” It 
blisters the social surface by drawing it unequally—in 
proportion to the taste and feelings of A or B, not in 

roportion to the wants of the neighbourhoed. It seduces 
hime into the feeling, that when he has paid for his own 
seat in his own chapel, his own quota to offertory and con- 
tributions, he is, in respect of the Church, a meritorious 
individual ; whereas, in reality, he has not even barely 
satisfied justice, much less liberality, until-he has paid for 
his share of the poor, who cannot, and of the careless, who 
will not, contribute to honour the name of God. For it is 
manifest that, as to these last, we must have place and 
means ready for them to worship, in order to draw forth 
their devotions ; and the efforts at providing this for that 
class of persons is the proper missionary action of a Chris- 
tian society on itself. 

Thus the Rev. Theodore Flim, of Cream Street Chapel, 
seemed to live in or for the pulpit; and his co lon, 
so far as their spiritual life went, in or for their pews. He 
skimmed the cream with careless ease, and left the skim- 
milk, or near about that, to the Rev. Timothy Merribird, 
of the parish church. He denounced, in solemn and 
splendid declamation, the vices of a social system which 
every thing about him was an institution to encourage 
and perpetuate. It was like preaching — thieving 
from the deck of a pirate. He would rebuke purse-pride, 
and caste-pride, a touch a snug per-centage on them in 
pew-rents: he would plead the cause of the r, as 
absent clients, to a packed jury of the rich and well-to-do. 
He never cut through the social strata, and took a fair 
section from top to bottom of the whole, but cribbed the 
upper crust of the cake, and was careless whe- 
ther there lay or stone .” 
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Parson Merribird cared little enough for all this. If 
parson mean persona ecclesi@r, as constitutional authori- 


ties say, there is a sim J og mp fey qe bf teary 
a eaak stage ap : ce, in which he made the nomi- 
nal definition a ~ oy He did not reside, but, like a 

red steed, kicked up his heels in clover at a distance, 
appointing a local hack to do the work. He was a liberal 
job-master, however, and backed his curate with all the 
weight his name would carry; but this, in an indolent 
man, W i duties increased against him 
with an increasing population, of course grew less, in pro- 
portion as it would have been ient for it to grow 

. The rector’s equipage, soberly sumptuous, drove 
into town every Sunday morning, where he read the 
Commandments, preached (when he was not gouty), and, 
sometimes, peared | at his duties early enough to join the 
hands of the Sunday couples before the prayers; and very 
dirty hands they mostly were. He read his own edition 
of the marriage-service, which left time for a few jokes in 
the vestry with the newly wed. ‘Well, I suppose we 
shan’t see much more of you ?” was a favourite remark of 
his, appearing to assume that people came to church only 
to be married. 

“ Faith, no,” said an Irishman, one day, “ an’ we'll 
see mighty little more of your Riv’rence.” 

“Oh, you may see me this day week: if you like to 
come, J s be here,” he said, signing his name to the 
certificate. 

* But it's somebody else,” said the man, putting down 
the fee, “as "ll pay you for comin’.” 

On another occasion, “* Well, come, you've seen to- 
day what you won’t see — for many a day, I suppose,” 
said he, with a laugh, ‘the inside of a church—ha, ha!” 

“I hope to be here this afternoon, sir,” said the poor 
bridegroom, folding his wife’s arm under his own; and, 
in fact, he had been a steady attendant for twenty years. 

If, as the author half promises, he should 
publish a sequel to his tale, many there are 
who will gladly renew their acquaintance with 
his dramatis persone, in all of whom there are 
traits more or less interesting. 


A Complete System of Bayonet Exercise. By 
RicHaRD F Bunton, Lieut., Bombay Army. 
Author of “ Sindh, and the Races that inha- 
bit the Valley of the Indus ;” “Goa, and the 
Blue Mountains;” “ Falconry in the Valley 
of the Indus;” “Scinde, or the Unhappy 
Valley,” &e. &e. London: Clowes, 1853. 


Nearty forty years have ela since a - 
lar system of attack and Vofonee with the 
bayonet was introduced into the army of Bruns- 
wick. In “the stirring days of service,” the 
science soon found its way to our island: a 
translation of the German Regulation-book was 
published, and there are still many old officers 
among us, who recollect being drilled as bayo- 
neteers in the season of their military boy- 
hood. Without any reason or argument against 
its use, the exercise fell into desuetude chez nous 
—the reverse being notably the case throughout 
the continent of Ronen The Prussians are 
carefully taught to make the most of the “queen 
of weapons.” The Austrians consider bayonet 
exercise the principal part of Infantry drill ; 
and the French, who, during the last ten years, 
have tested its merits in war, as well as in 


peace, hold to it with especial fondness. Why, 
then, we are naturally led to inquire, is the 
universally-approved exercise obsolete amongst 
us? The answer isa simple one. We are too 
inert in our “ honeste, haughtinesse, and selfe- 
esteeme,” to trouble ourselves about such mat- 
ters. We need some impulse from without, 
like the American movement which has excited 
to energetic action the torpid brains of our 

n-manufacturers. We are hardly moved to 
imitation, even when we hear what unprece- 
dented feats Colt’s revolvers achieved in the 
Mexican and Texan wars, where a detachment 
of the enemy were utterly annihilated by a 
handful of volunteers armed with these terrific 
pistols. 

It will probably not be, until we have sus- 
tained, as a nation, some dire reverse—when, 
perchance, bayonet shall have crossed bayonet, 
and skill prevailed over superior brute force— 
that we shall think it time to imitate our mili- 
tary neighbours by adopting a scientific bayo- 
net-drill. 

Meanwhile, we leave that hardly-used _indi- 
vidual the “ British Soldier” to defend himself 
as best he may, against the Afghan knife with 
the butt end of his musket, and to parry the 
Sikh scimitar with a regulation sabre, often 
little better than a piece of iron hoop. 

The author of the little work before us, has 
evidently borrowed much of his “Complete 
System” from the Austrians, the Prussians, 
and the French: he justly remarks, “it has 
this advantage, that every motion described in 
it, has stood the test of trial in the field.” We 
wish him all the success which diligence and 
sagacity ought to command. And, en attendant, 
we strongly recommend our authorities to re- 
flect what an indomitable force they might call 
into existence, by arming a body of infantry, 
trained to a skilful use of the bayonet, with a 
light firelock, and a brace of Colt’s revolvers. 

Lieut. Burton is already known to our readers 
as an enterprising traveller. He is known also 
to our Indian army as an active and intrepid 
officer, and he is, we believe, recognised by the 
Salons d’armes of Paris as an unsurpassed 
swordsman, 


Bases of Belief. An Examination of Christi- 
anity as a Divine Revelation, = & light of 
recognised facts and principles. By EpwaRD 
Miaut, M.P. Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25 
Paternoster Row. 1853. 


Ir is after the perusal of such a book as the able 
and accomplished Member for Rochdale has 
just given to the world, that we regret the strin- 
gency of the regulation we were long since com- 
pelled to adopt with respect to works on reli- 
gious subjects. 
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As our readers are aware, we decline, for 
obvious reasons, to enter the field of polemical 
controversy; and though, in the present instance, 
we might have given a lengthened dissertation 
upon the all-engrossing and important subject 

r. Miall has selected, and elucidated by his 
arguments, we prefer stating briefly the purport 
and tenor of this work; referring our readers 
thereto, and assuring them at the same time that 
every denomination of Christian may peruse 
with heartfelt satisfaction this treatise, which 
a a want long felt and acknowledged 
by all. 

” Mr. Miall, feeling sincerely, that faith in the 
Gospel truths rests upon a surer foundation 
than any that can be swept away by mere spe- 
culative investigation, has, in the pages before 
us, reduced into palpable shape that which has 
hitherto been only silently admitted by most re- 
flective minds. His book treats not of the 
Evidences in Support of Christianity, but on the 
Evidences relating to that question: its object 
is to prove that they are of such a nature that 


true philosophy is bound to accept them. The 
result of his argument is, that most of those evi- 
dences which have lately been arbitrarily re- 
jected by sceptics, are restored to their pristine 
credit, and that former trains of reasoning had 
become obsolete, only because unsound criteria 
of judgment had been resorted to. 

Our author attempts no exposition of Chris- 
tian doctrine, nor does he touch on the tenets of 
any particular church or sect. The gist of his 
reasoning is peculiar to himself: his views, opi- 
nions, and conclusions, are stated with that clear- 
ness, precision, and force, for which the writer 
has long been so justly celebrated. 

We predict a wide circulation for this vo- 
lume, and we trust that the labour bestowed 
upon it may be requited by an incalculable 
amount of benefit, not only to his own generation 
but to succeeding ages. Mr. Miall has fully 
succeeded in opposing a formidable bulwark to 
that dark torrent of infidelity which of late 
years has spread so lamentably and so widely 
over the fair face of Europe. 





The Second Burmese War. 


By W. F. B. Laurie, Lieut. Madras Artillery. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We have here an interesting account of the recent 
operations in Burmah—operations which com- 
menced with a demand for 9U0/., and have 
already proceeded to the assumption of the 
principal province of the Burmese empire. 
Nothing is more remarkable in this narrative 
than, to use a common expression, the short 
work we made with the enemy in every encoun- 
ter. Formidable as are the Burmese to their 
immediate neighbours—witness their contests 
with the Peguese, Chinese, &c.—they are but 
as pigmies in the presence of the organization 
and steady valour of our troops. So far as the 
present record extends, every attack on our 
part was an affair of veni, vidi, vici, unless, in- 
deed, Gulliver and the Lilliputians be not a 
more appropriate illustration. For aught that 
appears, Commodore Lambert, like that cele- 
personage, might have taken in tow the 
whole of the shipping in the harbour of Ran- 
m on the occasion of the insult offered to 
British deputation by the Viceroy. He, 
however, magnanimously determined “not to 
distress individuals who might never be com- 
pensated by their own Government, and would 
probably be punished for complaining,” but to 
visit the sin of the Golden Feet on their own 
head, by appropriating a vessel notoriously be- 
longing to the king. On learning this, the 
Viceroy wrote to the Commodore, that if he 
ventured down the river with his prize he would 


be fired upon from two stockades erected for 
the purpose: in reply to which the Commodore 
assured his Excellency, that if a pistol were 
fired the stockades should be instantly levelled 
with the ground. And so it turned out. De- 
spite the threat that there were 12,000 men at 

ngoon ready to do battle with us, and more- 
over, that in a few weeks they would be in- 
creased to 30,000, the Commodore moved off 
with his acquisition; and the first stockade, on 
opening fire, was, according to promise, utterly 
destroyed in the course of two hours by Her 
Majesty’s Frigate “Fox,” and Steamer “ Her- 
mes,” together with five or six hundred men, 
our vena sustaining no loss whatever. Stock- 
ade number two took warning from the fate of 
its fellow, and remained quiet, with the exception 
of a few musket-shots. War being thus de- 
clared, the capture of Rangoon was first deter- 
mined on; and that no time might be lost, a 
detachment, consisting of three of Her Majesty’s 
steamers, with the General and Admiral on 
board, and one belonging to the Company, went 
to attack Martaban. This latter was considered 
a place of considerable ae and regarded 
by the Burmese as a position of high importance. 
The assault on it may be thus briefly de- 
scribed :-— 

On thedth of April the war-steamers appeared 
in front of the tower, and immediately opened 
fire against the =" A storming party 
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was then formed, headed by Colonel Reignolds, 
H. M.’s 18th regiment. They attacked the 
chief position under a heavy fire of guns and 
musketry, and in a few seconds Martaban fell. 
A company of Bengal artillery did not come 
into action, and thus, with few troops enga 
(only a wing of the Royal Scotch), and a loss 
on our side hardly worth mentioning, the occu- 
tion of an important position formed a bril- 
t commencement to the campaign. 

Martaban being thus disposed of, by way of 
parenthesis the steamers engaged rejoined the 
expedition directed against Rangoon, the takin 
of which was attended with somewhat more dif- 
ficulty, in consequence of the strength of the 
defences and the advantageous positions occu- 
pied by the enemy. It was solely, however, 
during their advance to the several assaults 
that our gallant men and officers fell; for no 
sooner were the ladders applied to the stockades, 
or the three terraces bristling with guns in front 
of the t Pagoda surmounted, than the Bur- 
mese fled in confusion, not daring to stand an 
instant in contact with their dauntless assailants. 
The details of the operations before Rangoon 
are given at once minutely and vividly, Our 
loss on the occasion was four officers—two b 
coup de soleti—and seventeen men ; woniilted, 
132. The cool courage of our men may be 
estimated by one among many examples. 

While the third division of ladders was ad- 
vancing to the stockade, a heavy fire from the 
left was opened on the detachment. This not be- 
ing returned, the enemy became bolder and the 
fire hotter; so much so,that the men were obliged 
to ground their ladders, unsling carbines, and 
open a fire on the Burmese skirmishers. This 
ilenced them for a while, and, resuming their 
ladders, the men marched on with all speed. 

General Godwin, who conducted these enter- 
prises, next planned the taking of Bassein, situ- 
ated sixty miles up the river which enters the 
sea at Negrans; and this proved the most bril- 
liant exploit of the campaign. Three steamers, 
with 800 men on board, under the command of 
Commodore Lambert, having navigated the 
unknown river, without a pilot, up to Bassein, 
found themselves in presence of numerous bat- 
teries and stockaded defences, on both sides of 
the river, fully armed and garrisoned by 7000 
men; yet so resolute was the landing, and so 
gallant the assault, that within fifty minutes Bas- 
sein was ours, the garrison precipitately evacu- 
ating the tower, with a loss of 800 men and 81 
guns. “The gunnery from the ships was ter- 
rific and most effectual.” 

Shortly afterwards the city of Pegu was oc- 
eupied in similarly gallant style, and the dash- 
ing expedition to, and off-hand capture of, 


. 


THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 


Prome, under Commaiuuer ‘Larieton, 1s stui 
fresh in the memory of all. Throughout this 
narrative, the small progress made by the Bur- 
mese in strategical science is remarkably appa- 
rent. On the taking of Rangoon, 

A vast quantity of ammunition was found in the place. 
The grape was of the usual barbarous a ee com- 
mon among the hill-tribes of India, badly-shaped iron 
bullets, or bits of iron, closely packed in a canvas bag, 
dipped in dammer. 

Again— 

The Burmese muskets were old flint ones from Eng- 
land “condemned,” the excuse for their being sold to 
our enemies ; and with the dhar, a sharp, square-pointed 
sword, and other weapons, such as a British y ders 
stuck in the handle of a spear, the Burmese infantry 
equipments were found to be tolerably complete. Their 
musket-balls were found to be considerably smaller than 
ours, composed of iron as well as lead, not cast ina 
mould, but rough and varying in size. * * * 


To crown all, a 68-pounder shot fired into 
one of their stockades at the commencement of 
the seige of Rangoon was brought by a terrified 
official to the Governce, who, having ascer- 
tained its weight, caused it to be forthwith for- 
warded to the king at Ava, that his majes 
of the White Elephant might judge for himself 
what he had to expect from the English inva- 
ders. 

The intercourse we have now had with the 
Burmese is sufficient to shew that they are as 
deficient in all ennobling moral qualities as in 
science and the arts of civilization; and we 
may add, that in this respect they are a sample 
of all the heathen nations yet remaining. In 
the annexation to our Indian Empire of the Pro- 
vince of Pegu we read another page in the 

reat volume of destiny, for accomplishing the 

ecrees of which the Anglo-Saxon race appears 
to be the appointed instrument of Providence. 
It is clear that the frontier we have now obtained 
must progressively advance, and the utterly 
effete state of the kingdom of Burmah shews 
that the dominion of it must shortly pass to us. 
The British power thus established on the west- 
ern frontier of China, as well as on the eastern 
coasts, we but bide our time, and the Chinese 
empire shares the fate of India and of Burmah. 
As our author pithily observes, “Once having 
moved inland, it will be difficult to stop short 
of the sea of China.” Nearer home, the pro- 
— of the great work is no less observable. 

e must not forget to award the merit due to 
our author for the maps and plans whereby he 
enables us fully to understand and appreciate 
the details he supplies of the various military 
and naval operations. He also brings under 
review the religious system of the Burmese, in 
a manner both novel and instructive 
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A Tour of Inquiry through France and Italy, illustrating their Present Social, Political, and 


Religious Condition. 
Turkey,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Captain SPENCER begins with a contrast be- 
tween the indigent classes of Paris and Lon- 
don, and he seems more familiar with the 
condition of the Parisian poor. This, perhaps, 
is not remarkable, for few Englishmen pay 
visits of social inquiry to a tailor’s garret in a 
Whitechapel alley, fewer still enter the bare 
and sometimes doorless dwellings of the poor 
of Clerkenwell, men who, for a paltry pit- 
tance, tread—tread naked—a dozen in an em- 
ployer’s room, perhaps—each in his separate 
tub—amidst sawdust and rank butter, the 
ermine and sable, destined to deck the noble 
and the fair; human perspiration being found 
to be the best tan for your ermine. The 
author’s account of the “ Bifins” of Paris is 
curious, the Biffins being the 50,000 persons 
who rise penniless every morning in the French 
capital, the principal number being Chiffonniers, 
or pene? of every kind of refuse. We 
will, however, pass on to other matters. 

Captain Spencer describes, at considerable 
length and with perfect temper and fairness, 
the religion, or the ignorant belief of masses 
of uneducated country-people, and details the 
deceptions practised upon them, according 
to the accounts of enlightened Roman Catholics. 
The narrative of the imposture of Rose Tami- 
sier is dilated upon at length. A rude pro- 
vincial painting of the Descent from the Cross, 
at the Church of St. Saturnin in Provence, 
represented the Virgin, between a bishop and 
a priest, weeping real blood for the sins of 
France in neglecting the church and the con- 
fessional. It was really human blood, chemi- 
cally tested, and the Archbishop of Avignon, 
and many of the dignified clergy, knelt before 
this miracle-working picture in adoration, and 
for months it wept blood when Rose Tamisier 
prayed. A chemist at a (8 discovered that 
the blood was that disgorged by leeches, which 
(being without fibrine), by an ingenious contri- 
vance, was made to ooze from the canvas, Ta- 
misier always passing some time, alone and in 
prayer, before there was a public exhibition 
of the miracle. In November 1851 she was 
convicted at the Nismes assizes of an outrage 
on public and religious morals, and condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment and 500 francs 
fine. Captain Spencer relates many similar 
performances. 

In the voyage down the Rhone the author 
relates the following instance of 

STEAM-BOAT ESCROQUERIE, 


About an hour’s distance from Avignon our clumsy 
steam-boat struck against a sand-bank, and, turning 


By Epmunp Spencer, Esq., Author of “ Travels in European 
Hurst and Blackett. 


rapidly round, settled itself as fast as a rock in the 
middle of the river. This time the water was too 
shallow and the vessel too heavily laden to admit of 
any remedy for our mischance, except landing the bag- 
gage. The passengers looked dismayed; and as the 
shades of evening were fast approaching, there was no 
prospect but that of passing the night on board, and 
converting the chairs and tables into beds. The cap- 
tain, when appealed to, merely shrugged his shoulders 
with all the nonchalance of an unconcerned spectator, 
and returned to his cabin on deck to finish the game of 
piquet in which he had been engaged when his vessel 
ran aground. The steward appeared still more com- 
lacent—happy, no doubt, in anticipating the profits to 
derived from so many customers to his larder; and 
the significant glances exchanged between him and his 
captain pe ase the suspicion that they divided the 
spoil, and frequently had recourse to the same ruse de 
guerre for filling their pockets. Fortunately a couple 
of hack-carriages, whose drivers were probably aware 
of the captain’s character as a navigator, drove up; 
when several of the p gers g whom I took 
care to be one of the first-—mounted the broad shoulders 
of some peasants, who had been attracted in the hope 
of gaining a few sous, and with their aid we were 
safely landed, and then drove rapidly to the good old 
town of Avignon. 


The city does not pass without its apostrophe. 
What were once the golden chambers of the 
Popes were now echoing the merry laugh and 
thoughtless jest of young French soldiers. 





AVIGNON. 

Avignon! how shall we describe this dreary old 
town, with its grass-grown streets and gloomy houses, 
that seem to have been a stranger to paint, brushes, and 
brooms, for the last half century? Can this be the 
Avignon so renowned as the seat of pee splen- 
dour, where the most brilliant wits and brightest beau- 
ties of Christendom assembled to shed a lustre over 
the gay but immoral court; where Petrarch sang his 
love-inspired Jays in praise of the fair Laura? Cen- 
turies have rolled over, revolutions and war have laid 
the land desolate, but the dismantled tomb of Laura 
still exists, as well as the sumptuous palace of the 
Popes; and from what a source erected !—the spoils 
of the murdered Templars, those glorious soldiers of 
the Cross, whose only crime (?) was, that their gallant 
spirit would not allow them to become the slaves of an 
ambitious priest! Petrarch, in his maturer years, has 
drawn a sad picture of the dissoluteness and venality 
that disgraced the pontifical court of Avignon ; how its 
Popes revelled there on the spoil of the murdered 
Templars, banquetted after the fashion of their Pagan 
ancestors, and swore by the gods of Rome and Greece.” 


The account of Lord Brougham at Cannes, 
where English gold and enterprise have 
wrought such wonders, may surprise, and must 
interest his countrymen. A quick-witted Pro- 
vencal guide pointed out to Captain Spencer 
a vast edifice, with lawns and extensive gar- 
dens, the residence of one “ milord millionaire, 
marchand de carosses & Londres.” Another 
was the abode of another “ milord millionaire, 
fabricateur de quincaillerie;” and “an immense 
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chateau, with battlements and towers, is being 
erected for a milord prétre Anglais.” Grant- 
ing the coachmaker and the ironmonger, we 
are puzzled with the battlements and towers of 
the English priest. 

LORD BROUGHAM AT CANNES. 

Previous to the arrival of Lord Brougham, (continues 
the guide), our Cannes, that you now see so flourishing, 
and adorned with stately buildings, was nothing better 
than a nest of miserable paupers, as disgustingly filthy 
in their persons, as they were steeped in bigotry and 
superstition. At present, thanks to the enlightened 
liberality of your countrymen, who have settled among 
us, our poor peasants have been taught to read and 
write: you will, moreover, find a Bible in every house, 
and we are gradually becoming a strictly religious com- 
munity, as remarkable for morality and industry as we 
were before for vice and destitution. What an example 
is this (comments Captain Spencer) to the opulent classes 
of France, if our neighbours are ever to profit by any 
thing that emanates from perfide Albion! Instead of 
residing on their estates, employing the people, and 
spreading among them enlarged ideas of civilization, 
they fritter away their valuable lives like butterflies 
in the sunshine of fashion, or hoard their wealth like 
misers.” 

Nice is described, as combining the advan- 
tages of a cheap and elegant residence; luxu- 
ries themselves being abundant, while the cli- 
mate is delightful, and the “inhabitants enjoy all 
the blessings of rational liberty, under the rule 
of a constitutional monarch.”’ Alberga, Genoa, 
and Civita Vecchia, are spiritedly sketched 
by the traveller, who, from the loss of a pass- 

ort, is obliged to postpone his visit to 
me until his return; and he takes steam for 
N oe ap narrates its ancient and modern history, 
and describes its lazzaroni. The famous 
street-preacher, San Martino, delivers one of 
his peculiar orations in Captain Spencer’s 
hearing, of which we have a report. Martino 
tells his hearers of a vision he had. He was 
in the Elysian Fields, with their rivers of milk 
and honey, and their delicious fruits; “ and, 
oh! wonderful to relate, many of the blessed 
saints were eating maccaroni, white as the 
snow, and ten yards in length! Attend to 
that, ye scum of the earth, and repent!” The 
scene is changed, and San Martino was horri- 
fied by the sight of the place of torment, where 
he beheld “the infidel French, the heretic 
—. that arch-fiend Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and that demon of demons, Joachim Murat, 
with thousands of those impious rebels who 
dared to raise their hands against our sove- 
reign lord the King, and his Santiesimo Holi- 
ness the ol e then sees San Gennaro, 
and the audience shouted, “San Gennaro! 
San Martino!” but San Gennaro is in pur- 
gatory for the sins of his children of Naples, 
and the Queen of Heaven gently pleads, “ Save 
them, save them!” 


- CONCLUSION OF SAN MARTINO’S SERMON. 
Alas! my heart bleeds while I say it, the stern 


Judge of the universe would not relent, and our glo- 
rious saint and patron, who loves you all so well, is now 
suffering for your sins, and cannot leave the dark abode 
of purgatory until ye repent. Repent, then, and swear 
that ye will never again raise your impious hands against 
the Lord’s inted; b faithful subjects, devout 
Christians, docile to your clergy, and regular at mass 
and confession. Resolve and swear to do all this, ye 
odless, ungrateful reprobates, and open the gates of 
aradise to your own saint and patron, the ever- 
lorious San Gennaro. Do you hear me, sneering 
icola? and you, Tavolo with the devil’s tongue P 
and you Tomasso, of the evil-eye? and all the rest, 
ye blood of Beelzebub?” exclaimed the preacher, 
with frantic vehemence, as, with uplifted hands, he 
denounced those among his hearers who derided his 
oratory. “Heed them not, my children, heed them 
not, those unbelieving profligates! they have been 
corrupted by their intercourse with those heretical, 
sight-seeing foreigners, by hearing their hellish gab- 
ble—those monsters of heresy, those children of Satan, 
who would hurl you headlong into the pit of perdition!” 
Then, looking with a most ominous frown at the party 
of English and American gentlemen with whom | was 
standing, he elevated his voice as he pointed towards 
us, and cried, “ There they are! there they are!” 


Captain Spencer says that at one time such 
an harangue would have called forth the knives 
of an excited crowd of fanatics: as it was, the 
preacher, “ like Policinello, or any other suc- 
cessful actor,” peaceably descended from his 
primitive stage amidst loud applause. The 
discourse reads like that of an Irish priest of 
the old school. 





RELICS. 

Relics of saints have, in all ages, exercised a powers 
ful agency in performing miracles; but we were not 
aware, till we came to Naples, of the healing virtues 
attributed to the shirt of a Pope, the smallest shred of 
which, if boiled in milk or soup, is said to be an effec- 
tual remedy for the cholera, and other diseases of a 
similar description! We cannot, therefore, feel sur- 
prised that these wonder-working garments form a 
source of great profit to the itinerant friars, who sell 
them to the pious and the believing. 

These extracts will sufficiently shew the 
character and tendency of the work, and the 
spirit with which Captain Spencer observed 
the countries he pall. ¢ through. 


Paris after Waterloo. By James Simpson, 
ee Advocate. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
l « 


Mr. Stmpson’s work is a description of the 
Plain of Waterloo as it appeared after the 
battle; and of Paris, as Paris appeared durin 
the occupation of that capital by the Allied 
Sovereigns. 

What the author saw, and what he heard, is 
told with great vivacity, and with considerable 
power of graphic description. All the public 
despatches descriptive of the battle are added 
in an appendix; and perhaps the chief objec- 
tion to be made to the book is, that all the 
interesting portion of it was printed and pub- 
lished seven-and-thirty years ago. They who 
may wish to revive their recollections of the 
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PARIS AFTER WATERLOO. 


circumstances of this t battle, will probably 
still turn to Captain Siborne’s “ History of the 
Campaign of Waterloo ;” to Mr. Gleig’s “ Story 
of Waterloo;”’ or to the excellent summary of the 
events of the conflict contained in Professor 
Creasy’s “ Fifteen decisive Battles of the 
World.” They who seek only half an hour’s 
amusement, and are content to read again the 
ancient iping stories about “ Up Guards 
and at them,” and such like long-since ex- 
ed fables, will find what they seek in Mr. 
impson’s book. All these foolish stories, 
however, may be found gravely converted into 
history in Sir Archibald Alison’s twenty vo- 
lumes; and we had thought that author had 
now-a-days acquired title to be left in quiet 
possession of a monopoly of such wares. 


Cobden and his Pamphlet considered, in a 
Letter to Richard Cobden, Esq. M.P. By 
Aurrep B. Ricuarps, Esq. London: 
Baily. 1853. 


Tuts “ Letter” is a book of one hundred and 
thirty-five pages, and to those who can enjoy 
a considerable meal of furious abuse of Richard 
Cobden, we can safely recommend it. It is 
not so witty norso epigrammatic as the “ Napo- 
leon le Petit” of Victor Hugo, but it is quite 
as savage. 
That there is a large party in England who 
will read every oom of this pamphlet with 
t delight, we do not doubt. Brery class 
in England that has an abuse to hide, hates 
Richard Cobden. We can imagine a “ heavy ” 
turning over its leaves in the highest state 
of excitement whereof his heaviness is ca- 
ble, and ejaculating “Very true!”—“ Right, 
y Jove!” —“ Gad! that’s good! he hits the 
rascal hard,” &c.; and we can also imagine 
Cobden himself crying with laughter as he 
reads. The secret of a pamplilet so heavy in 
bulk mp Bond to read, is, that Mr. Richards 
not only believes, but feels all he says. He 
evidently and really is a Protectionist—the last, 
we believe, in England. He does believe that 
Cobden is driving England down hill to perdi- 
tion, and he rages in fury that he cannot stay 
the course. He has immense vigour of vitu- 
peration; great oe over figures of wrath; a 
mastery of the language of scorn ; a fierce, un- 
deviating, full invective; plunging onwards with 
headlong impetus of hate, and scattering in its 
ot career poetic imagery and scholastic il- 
lustrations, that seem to scintillate from a mind 
highly tempered, but overwrought. This is just 
the man to be the mouthpiece of multitudes 
who share his hatred of Cobden, but. have no 
very sincere belief in Protection and immediate 
rench invasions. Mr. Richards believes every 
word he has written ; even, as we suspect, to 
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the prophecy as to Mr. Cobden’s death at Mik- 
wauku, in Wisconsin, on December 7, 1873, 
after a tarring and feathering by the Chinese, 
and with a Colt’s revolver and a bowie-knife 
in bed with him. 

We should have thought that the absurdities 
of the Peace Congress had better have been left 
to die away unnoticed. The author of this work 
thinks otherwise; and the public appear to 
agree with him, for his pamphlet has already 
reached a second edition. 


A Visit to the Indian Archipelago in H.M.S. 
“Meander.” By Capt. THE Hon. HENRY 
Keppset, R.N. 2 Vols. With Illustrations. 
Bentley. 1853. 

The Indian Archipelago, its history and pre- 
sent state. By Horace Sr. Jonn. 2 Vols. 
Longman and Co. 


Caprain Keppet has produced not only an 
interesting account of his late voyage, and of 
the various places visited by the “‘ Meander,” 
but he has furnished at the same time the most 
thorough and ample vindication of the character 
of Sir James Brooke from the aspersions of 
a contemptible but malignant in this 
country, who, from the most selfish and coward- 
ly motives, thought proper to assail him during 
his absence. 

The minute investigation of Sir James 
Brooke’s whole career, followed as it was by 
his triumphant acquittal—the overwhelming 
majority in his favour in the House of Com- 
mons (230 to 19!)—sufficiently testified the 
— of the nation at large on this subject.* 

e should hardly have thought it necessary 
indeed for Captain Keppel to have taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of Rajah Brooke, as 
there is scarcely an individual, whose judgment 
is worthy of the slightest consideration, who 
now entertains a doubt as to the real character 
of the miscreants whose destruction Sir James 
Brooke so gallantly effected. There will, how- 
ever, always be some minds so illogical, some 
understandi so obtuse, that no amount of 
evidence will ever suffice to convince them. 
“ For such,” says our author, “ it were vain to 
write: they can but be recommended to visit 
the Eastern Archipelago. Let them cross the 
path of these ‘ peaceful traders.’ —— will 
probably return, better able than before to 
define a pirate, and to illustrate the uses of a 
kris.” 





* A pamphlet, published, we believe, in 1852, and en- 
titled “A brief Statement of Facts in Vindication of the 
Conduct of Sir James Brooke” (by Hans Busk, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law), gives perhaps the best and most suc- 
cinct history which has yet appeared of the piracies in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and of the futile efforts to suppress 
them, before they were finally crushed by Rajah Brooke. 
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268 A VISIT TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Mr. St. John’s history of the Indian Archi- 
pelago is a very interesting and carefully exe- 
uted production. It is valuable, too, as giving 
a detailed aecount of the. piracies which for 
years past have been so rife in these seas. 

That the general reader may form for himself 
some idea of the “ peaceful traders ” Sir James 
Brooke had to encounter, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing account of the 


LANUN PIRATES. 


The economy of this pirate haunt is of the most 
singular description. Throughout the range of the vast 
bay there have been constructed a number of ingenious 
machines or tramways of timber, over which, in case of 
sudden and hot pursuit, a vessel may be hauled across 
the slip of land into the interior waters. Strong trees of 
an elastic wood are driven obliquely into the earth, and 
their upper ends are securely lashed to others of the same 
species still left to grow. us a V-shaped frame is con- 
structed at an angle of 120°. The end is carried into 
deep water with a gradual inclination, while the other 
leads towards the launching-place on the lake. Stripped 
of their bark, these trees are kept slippery, by the constant 
and spontaneous exudation of a mucilaginous liquid, 
which renders them still better adapted to the purpose 
= are designed to serve. A Lanun vessel hotly pressed 

es for one of these escapes. The whole line of the 
bay being watched by sentinels ensconced in little houses 
amid the foliage of lofty trees, an alarm is given to the 
population on the lake. They immediately crowd to the 
point which their fugitive confederates are expected to 
make for; the bushes are pushed aside; an opening is 
cleared; and the Spanish and Dutch cruisers, aie 
accustomed to these incidents, are startled by seeing the 
chase press stem on for the land; lift herself by one 
simultaneous stroke of all the oars upon the slippery way ; 
fly through the grass, and disappear amid the foliage, 
which closes behind her. A hundred ropes are, with 
amazing celerity, attached to her sides; a host of men 
are in an instant yoked to her; and she is, without a 
use, dragged over the spit of land, and triumphantly 

aunched upon the interior waters. 

Should her pursuers venture near the shore to investi- 
gate the secret of this mancuvre, a storm of round and 
grape shot salutes them from the batteries of heavy brass 
guns, masked by this dangerous jungle. 

The vessels employed by these bold and ingenious 
marauders in their enterprises of plunder are formidable, 
not only to the superior craft of the natives, but to Euro- 
pean trade. Generally they are built very sharp, wide in 
the beam, and more than ninety feet in length—long for 
the breadth, but broad for the depth of water. A double 
tier of oars is worked by a hundred rowers—usually 
slaves, who never fight unless an extremity of r 

when every man is called to action. The fight- 
ing men of the free and dominant elass amount to thirty 
or forty, — prahus of the largest size carry from fifty 
to eighty. For their use there is a raised deck, above a 
cabin which occupies about three-fifths of the length and 
two-thirds of the beam. At the bow it is solidly built 
out to the whole width, and fortified with hard wooden 
baulks, capable of resisting a six-pounder shot. Here a 
very narrow embrasure admits of a gun, varying in size 
from a six to a large twenty-four pounder, generally of 
brass. In addition to this, the armament consists of 
numerous lelahs, or swivel pieces, of from one to twenty- 
four pounds calibre, r in proportion than other can- 
non, and bell-mouthed. The smaller sizes are habitually 
used in native prahus, mounted in solid uprights secured 
about the bulwarks, and fought by the chiefs themselves. 
These, immediately on any prospect of battle, attire them- 
selves in scarlet clothes—a colour which distinguishes the 


Lanun pirates from the honest tribes of the Archipelago, 
They wear, also, armour of steel plate or ring chain, or 
shirts of mail. Personally, they are accoutered with the 
kriss and spear, in addition generally to a huge two- 
handed sword. They also carry muskets ; and the vessel 
is supplied for close engagements with an abundance of 
wooden lances, hardened at the point by fire. 


It is now, however, too late to enter into the 
question. The most enthusiastic witness 
against the Rajah had, by a judgment that 
would almost seem special, his head taken off 
by a Malay kris, in the very waters where he 
had been declaring that no piracy existed. If 
any still doubt, we refer them to the pages of 
Mr. Busk and Captain Keppel. 


Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy on the 
subject of Bethlehem Hospital. 1853. 


Ir ever proof were needed of the value and 
importance of that Commission which has 
effected such incalculable benefit in ameliorating 
the condition of lunatics generally over the 
country, it is certainly afforded by the minute 
and impartial investigation they have instituted 
into the treatment of the inmates of Bethlehem 
Hospital. 

nder the original statute which gave 
authority to the Commissioners in Lunacy to 
enter and inspect the public and private asylums 
for the insane, the Royal Hospitals were, 
absurdly enough, expressly excepted from their 
vigilance. The officers and governors of Beth- 
lehem consequently exercised undisputed sway 
over the unhappy creatures entrusted to their 
care. 

We do not intend to impute to any of the 
parties concerned either wilful negligence or 
gross mismanagement as regards the main body 
of patients ; but it is impossible to peruse atten- 
tively the statements before. us without feeling 
convinced that, in several cases, charges of 
misconduct, amounting even to positive cruelty, 
have been established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

From their report, which is a model of what 
a Parliamentary return ought to be, the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy prove to demonstration, 
that in five cases, at least, which they minutely 
investigated with extraordinary patience and 
impartiality, as many patients in this vast hos- 
pital had been subjected to the most harsh and 
improper usage, owing, as it appears to us, to 
a want of proper supervision over, and disci- 
pline among, the attendants and inferior em- 


ployee. 

he Commissioners, after mature delibera- 
tion, express their conviction that the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the hospital, as at present constituted, 
is far too fluctuating and uncertain in its cha- 
racter, and that their investigations into the 
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THE GOLDEN SPELL. 


comfort and well-being of the patients are alto- 
ther insufficient. 

That the treasurer has injudiciously ceded to 
the matron the power of classifying the female 

tients. 

That the duties of the visiting physicians are 
very imperfectly performed ; their visits being 
of too formal and superficial a character; that 
they never inspect the hospital or the state of 
their patients at night, leaving them in a great 
measure to the resident apothecary, whose own 
duties, if properly discharged, are more than 
sufficient to occupy his whole time. 

They further represent that the functions of 
the resident apothecary and of the matron are 
neglected ; that the present rules and orders of 
the hospital are not only imperfectly understood, 
but lead to constant misapprehension and mis- 
takes; that the medical staff is insufficient ; 
that there are no infirmaries, or proper accom- 
modation for the sick; and, finally, that the 
management and condition of Bethlehem Hos- 
pital are, in many material respects, most unsa- 
tisfactory, both in reference to the purposes for 
which it was founded, and the very large funds 
by which it is maintained. 

We have carefully perused the evidence from 
which the above deductions have been drawn; 
and though many of the interrogatories put by 
the medical members of the Commission savour 
somewhat of the nature of leading questions, it 
is impossible to doubt that substantial justice 
has been done. With respect to the opinion 
expressed as to the inefficiency of the visiting 

hysicians, had we any lingering doubts upon 
the subject, they would be entirely removed by 
the letter of Dr. Monro to the Commissioners 
in reply to their remarks. The complacent self- 
sufficiency of this personage is highly amusing. 
He says :— 

The leadiag fallacy of the whole matter is an impres- 
sion that they have been remiss in the execution of duties, 
which, in fact, they never undertook, and which belon 
rather to some medical officer of a very different grade. (! 

* * * * 
_ The modern idea appears to incline to that hard-work- 
re attention to minute particulars which has never 
characterized the mental physician, exercising a 
high profession in a liberal manner; and if the duties of 
the future medical officer are to be so minute, and so ex- 
tensive, and so laborious, he must, indeed, be of a very 

: t grade and calibre from all physicians who have 
hitherto exereised this high calling. 

We are quite of this opinion; and the sooner 
Dr. Monro and his colleagues are replaced b 
earnest and zealous men, resolved to pay “ hard. 
working attention to minute maeet a AI the 
better it will be for the poor patients. 

It can no longer be tolerated, that, at an 
hospital such as Bethlehem—the only one, we 
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believe, in the metropolis, at which the a 
cians receive any remuneration whatever—four 
medical men should be allowed to pocket com- 
paratively large salaries without rendering any 
service worth recording ! 

The public cannot be too grateful to the 
Commissioners for the zealous and efficient 
mamner in which, from the first, they have dis- 
charged their important functions. 

The present report has had the immediate 
effect of inducing the legislature to introduce a 
bill for placin Bethlehem and the other Royal 
Hospitals on the same footing as all other insti- 
tutions of a similar kind. When, therefore, 
the Commissioners are thus duly empowered to 
exercise the same authority over this establish- 
ment that they already possess over all others 
throughout England, we may hope to find the 
management of Bethlehem as admirably con- 
ducted as the rest. 


The Golden Spell, and other Poems. J. H. 
Parker. 


THERE is much lightness and buoyancy of 
fancy in these effusions, and the varied mea- 
sures flow smoothly and sweetly. In the 
principal piece, “ The Golden Spell,” we have 
a story of original device, and vividly told, 
enchaining the attention, but as impalpable 
withal as Macbeth’s air-drawn dagger. The 
“ Life-Tree” is of the same aérial character, 
impressing the mind, yet evading the grasp. 
We do not, however, quarrel with poets for 
occasionally carrying us into the clouds, that 
being confessedly a pa of their vocation. 
The minor pieces are of unequal merit. Among 
them the “Lays of the Redeemed” breathe 
a pure religious spirit; and the true poetical 
feeling often breaks forth in the “ Songs and 
Ballads,” “The Course of Love,’ and the 
rest. The pieces are for the most part lyrical, 
inters with some in blank verse. We 
subjoin a pleasing specimen of the latter. 


THE ECHO. 
Thou Nymph, that haunt’st these hanging rocks, unseen, 
Oft have I in this grotto heard thy voice ; 
Its sound was silvery,—for my dear one spoke, 
And thou didst steal her voice, and speak again : 
Oh! hadst thou memory, Echo, could’st thou bring 
That long-lost music back !—this cave should be 
Thy temple, and myself thy worshipper. 
Alas! thy life is in the fleeting hour : 
Thou hast no heart to cherish gentle tones ;— 
No soul is thine, where vows immortal live, 
And hope a deathless spring. Therefore from hence 
I bid thee fly! No voice untuneable 
Shall wake thine accents ;—they were Mary’s once,— 
And, since thou dost forget her loving words, 
This grot is given to silence and to me! 
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The Private Life of Daniel Webster. By 
Cuaries Lanman, late his private Secre- 


tary. 1853 
Wirnovt aiming to nt a systematic bio- 
graphy, Mr. Lanman has had the best opportu- 
nities of making such observations, and collect- 
ing such reminiscences of his great countryman, 
as could not fail to make an interesting book. 
The life of Daniel Webster will be undertaken 
by his literary executors ; and from his extensive 
correspondence, and remarkable gift in that 
kind of writing, high expectations are formed of 
the work, which are not likely to be disap- 
pointed. Meanwhile, the present little memorial 
affords a pleasing picture of the great man’s 
private life. 

Daniel Webster’s ancestors came originally 
from Scotland, and were among the earliest 
settlers in New Hampshire. His father was a 
farmer, a soldier in the revolutionary war, a 
member of the Legislature, and ultimately a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He was 
a man of strong mind and strong will. His 
wife was a lady of Welsh extraction, and of su- 
my intellect. Their son Daniel was born in 


In a speech at Saratoga, in 1840, Mr. Web- 
ster made the following touching allusion to his 
birth-place :— 

I make to it an annual visit. I carry my children to 
it, to teach them the hardships endured by the generations 
which have gone before them. I love to dwell on the ten- 
der recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and 
the touching narratives and incidents, which mingle with 
all I know of this primitive family abode. I weep to think 
that none of those who inhabited it are now living ; and 
if ever I am ashamed of it, or if I ever fail in affectionate 
veneration for him who reared it, and defended it against 
savage violence and destruction, cherished all the domestic 
virtues beneath its roof, and, th h the fire and blood of 
a seven years’ revolutionary war, from no dan, 
no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country, and to raise his 
children to a better condition than his own, may my 
name, and the name of Sy pans, be blotted for ever 
from the memory of manki 

_The numerous anecdotes here related about 
his boyhood shewed that “ the child was father 
of the man ;” but similar legendary tales are 
told of all remarkable men. His mother pro- 
wy that he would be a great man. His 

ather said that he would be “ something or no- 
thing.” His schoolmaster had no pupil like 
Dan Webster. He could recite from memory 


half the Bible and volumes of poetry, but he 
could never command sufficient resolution to 
make a declamation. His father made a great 
struggle to give him a college education. “I 
remember,” * once said, “ the very hill which 
we were ascending through deep snow, in a 
New-England sleigh, when my father made 
known his p tome. I could not speak. 
A warm glow ran all over me, and I laid my head 
on my father’s shoulder and wept.” From his 
earliest years he was a great reader, and, pre- 
vious to his going to college, his favourite books 
were, the Spectator, Hudibras, Pope’s Homer, 
and the Essay on Man; the Bible, Shakspeare, 
and Don Quixote, were also favourites. At 
college he acquitted himself creditably, but did 
not receive, though he expected, the highest ho- 
nours. His diploma he tore up, in presence of 
his fellow-students, exclaiming, “ My industry 
may make me a great man, but this miserable 
parchment cannot!” This shewed pluck, at 
any rate. 
is first employment was to teach a country 
school, during which he began to read Black- 
stone’s Commentaries and other legal works. 
He thus describes his personal appearance at 
that time, “ Long, slender, pale, and all eyes; 
indeed, I went by the name of all eyes the coun- 
try round.” He then qualified himself for a 
legal practitioner, and, by his abilities and plod- 
ding perseverance, rose to the first rank in his 
rofession. His public life is well known, and 
is not referred to in this volume, except when 
necessary. 

Mr. Webster, like most American gentlemen, 
had land, and farmed it himself. And as he 
was pre-eminent in law, so he was the fore- 
most man in agriculture. When at home, he 
superintended the minutest details of his farming 
operations ; and when at the seat of Govern- 
ment, he wrote regularly to his “ man,” John 
Taylor, who was also a great man, being nearly 
six feet five inches high. “Tosee Mr. Webster 
in his regular farming suit, and with his white 
slouched hat on his head, and a stick in his hand, 
walking among his cattle, was indeed an in- 
teresting and beautiful sight. A stranger would 
have taken him for a stalwart drover, or butcher, 
selling or purchasing stock, while in reality he 
was the master-mind of the world.” His Marsh- 
field estate was regarded as a model farm in his 
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own neighbourhood. He was fond of meeting 
with, and instructing, the surrounding yeomanry. 
He taught them how to enrich their soils, and 
in stocking his own farm with the very best of 
blooded cattle he also gave them away with a 
liberal hand. The following picture has some 
characteristic points :— 

The raising of fine cattle was Mr. Webster's agricul- 
tural hobby, and it was a rare treat to take a walk with 
him over his grazing fields, or through the spacious yards 
adjoining his overflowing barns, and to hear him descant 
upon the goodness and beauty of his Alderney cows, with 
their gazelle eyes, or the brilliant colour of his Devon 
oxen, and contrasting their excellences with those which 
distinguish the breeds of Hertfordshire and Ayrshire. A 
better judge of cattle was not to be found anywhere ; and 
though his stables were abundantly supplied with horses, 
ae these he entertained no uncommon attachment ; but 
then, again, for sheep and swine he had a partiality. Of 
the latter animal he once raised a single litter of twelve, 
which were all entirely white, and, when killed, averaged 
in weight no less than four hundred pounds. And those 
who have a ion for 7 ape 4 of the — 
world, might, taking a short into a particular 
field, es a sight pr tote South-American lamas, 
which helped to give a romantic character to the farm. 
And when the r comes to add to the foregoing three 
varieties of , ducks. of all kinds domesticated in this 
country, Guinea hens, peacocks, and Chinese poultry, to 
an almost unlimited extent, he may well imagine that the 
living animals of Marshfield compose a “ cattle shew” of 
no common order. 


He had a fine library. His entire collection 
of books has been valued at 40,000 dollars. 
The writer mentions that, on a recent occasion, 
before starting for Elm Farm (his ancestral 
home), he directed him to go to a book-store 
and purchase some forty or fifty volumes of 
late English books, for his use at the farm. The 
collection consisted of one or two old dictiona- 
ries, works on natural history, books of travel, 
a little history, and several volumes of corre- 
spondence, but not a fragment on politics. A 
number of reviews were also sent up by the 
booksellers, containing elaborate articles about 
himself, and the complete edition of his works. 
But he declined to look at them, stating that 
“such things were not at all interesting to him ; 
that he hed done his best through life, and that 
this consciousness was more comforting to him 
than the good opinions of those who knew him 
not.” 

Touching the effect upon him of the last 
Presidential nomination, Mr. Lanman says, that, 
“though his defeat must have caused some 
ow grey he never for a single moment 
manifested any regret.” On one occasion he 
said, with tears in his eyes, “Thank God, one 
thing is certain, they could not take away from 
me what I have done for my country.” Of 
both the gentlemen who were nominated, Mr. 
Lanman has heard him speak in terms of great 

ise. “General Pierce,” he said, “he had 
known from boyhood, and all his family ; and 
m spite of some hard things which Frank (for 
80 he designated him) had uttered against him 


some years ago, he was compelled to like him; 
to think him a good fellow, a smarter man than 
people thought him, and wished him pro- 
sperity.” 

The opinion that he entertained of his great 
rival, Henry Clay, shews that he had a gene- 
rous heart. It was uttered at his own table 
while the great Kentuckian was on his death- 
bed. 

Mr. Clay is a great man; beyond all question a true 

ot. He has done much for his country. He ought 
ong ago to have been elected President. I think, however, 
he was never a man of books, a bad student, but he has 
displayed remarkable genius. I never could imagine him 
sitting comfortably in his library, and reading quietly out 
of the great books of the past. He has been too fond of 
the world to enjoy any thing like that. He has been too 
fond of excitement—he has lived upon it ; he has been too 
fond of company, not enough alone; and has had few 
resources within himself. Now a man who cannot, to 
some extent, depend upon himself for happiness, is, to my 
mind, one of the unfortunate. But Clay is a great man, 
and if he ever had animosities against me I forgive him, I 
forget them. 

Mr. Lanman is uniformly eulogistic of his 
great friend, and endows him with every moral 
and religious virtue. But others whisper that 
he was intemperate, licentious, and dishonest. 
We believe neither his eulogists nor his detrac- 
tors. The amount of work he performed, his 
steady habits in all other respects, forbid the 
supposition that he was intemperate any further 
than living heartily, as a man who works hard 
needs todo. Licentiousness is inconsistent with 
his intensely domestic nature, his love for his 
kindred, and the tender recollections which he 
cherished of his departed wife and children. In 
money matters he was careless. He spent 
much : he was liberal to others, His “ charity 
covers a multitude of sins.” He left debts be- 
hind him, and he also had debts due to him. He 
was a bad manager, but not dishonest. Mr. 
Lanman takes no notice of these accusations, 
though they have been publicly made: doubt- 
less he did not believe them. . religion Mr. 
Webster was orthodox, a member of the Pro. 
testant Episcopal church, was regular in his 
attendance at church, and died at least like a 
Christian. 

History of the State of New York. By Joun 
Romeyn Bropueap. Vol. I. 1853. 
Tats is a national work, published under na- 
tional auspices, if we are correct in applying 
the term to a provincial legislature. The Ame- 
ricans are mesg ney uncommonly fond of his- 
tory; and any legislative act for recovering the 
records of their early history, or collecting the 
statistics of their physical or commercial con- 
dition, is sure to be popular. Books are now 
realizing unusually high prices in London sale- 


rooms; and the reason assigned is, that they - 


are bought up wholesale by American agents. 
This antiquarian spirit will probably lead to 
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some useful result. American authors are eager 
to enter the field; and it must be admitted that 
they manifest a good faculty for that kind of re- 
search. Mr. Brodhead is a fair example of their 
diligence and energy. He was designated to his 
task by the New-York islature, and set out 
to seek his materials in the archives of Eng- 
land, Holland, and France. The result of his 
documentary exploration was a transcript from 


official sources, extending to eighty volumes, 
which he took home with him to digest into a 
readable form. It furnishes interesting details 
of the early history of Holland and of the resi- 
dence there of the English Puritans, who found 
in that country the same asylum which politi- 
cal refugees now obtain in England. The author 
is jnstly of opinion that the Puritans were in- 
debted to this acquaintance with the actual 
working of Republican Institutions for the anti- 
monarchical sentiments which they carried to 
America, and which had taken deep root in the 
soil before the Revolution. And inasmuch as 
there was an extensive immigration of the 
Dutch themselves, he is unwilling to trace the 
— of American liberty to the Puritans, or 
to the influence of the Anglo-Saxon element in 
the country. The popular veneration for “ Ply- 
mouth Rock,” and of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” 
is merely a poetical delusion with which history 
is at variance. There is much truth in the fol- 
lowing remarks, which form the conclusion of 
the first volume : — 

Much of what has been written of American history 
has been written by those who, from habit or prejudice, 
have been inclined to magnify the influence, and extol the 
merit of the Saxon race, at the expense of every 
other element which has assisted to form the national 
greatness. In no particular has this been more remark- 
able than in the unjust view which has so often been taken of 
the founders of New York. Holland has been a 
theme for the ridicule of British writers ; and, even in 
this country, the character and manners of the Dutch 
have been made the subjects of an unworthy depreciation, 
caused, perhaps, in some instances, by too ly an imi- 
tation of those provincial chroniclers, who could see little 
good in their “ noxious neighbours ” of New Netherland. 

Yet, without undervaluing others, it may confidently be 
claimed, that to no nation in the world is the Republic 
of the West more indebted than to the United Provinces, 
for the idea of the confederation of sovereign states ;.for noble 
principles of constitutional freedom; for magnanimous 
sentiments of religious toleration ; for characteristic sym- 
pathy with the subjects of oppression; for liberal doc- 
trines in trade and commerce ; for illustrious patterns of 
private integrity and public virtue ; and for generous and 
timely aid in the establi nt of independence. Nowhere 
among the people of the United States can men be found 
excelling in honesty, industry, courtesy or accomplishment, 
the ity of the early Dutch settlers in New Netherland. 
And when the providence of God decreed that the rights 
of humanity were again to be maintained through long 

of endurance and of war, the descendants of 
ollanders nobly emulated the example of their fore- 
fathers: nor was their stedfast patriotism outdone by 
that of any of the heroes in the strife which made the 
blood-stained soil of New York and New Jersey the 
Netherlands of America. 


The War with Ormuzd and Ahriman in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Henry Winter 
Davis. 

Tuis is not a modern Persian romance, but a 

political history of Europe since the treaty of 

the Holy Alliance in 1815. After scrutinising 
the principles and policy indicated in that 
treaty, the author adopts it as a key to the 
interpretation of subsequent events, and in this 
light discusses the “ Revolt of France and 

Poland against the Holy Conspirators ;” the 

“ Revolt of Europe in 1848 ;” the “ Dictator. 

ship of Russia in Europe ;” the “ Relations of 

American and English Liberty to the Russian 

Dictatorship ;” and the “ American Republic 

and the last War of Freedom and Despotism.” 

The author manifests an intimate acquaintance 

with his subject, and treats it with marked 

ability. He is, indeed, an eloquent writer, in 

the American style of eloquence, and his work 

merits attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Abstractedly, “ Ormuzd,” is Liberty ; and 

“ Ahriman,” is Despotism. Concretely they are 

America and Russia. England is to go down! 

As a prediction of our doom, and as a fair spe- 

cimen of the author's style, we quote the fol- 

lowing :— 
THE POWER OF ENGLAND 

is to Europe now, what that of the Dutch was formerly: 

and similar causes, but of greater intensity, may bring 

her proud head to as great humiliation. England's 
strength, like that of the Dutch Republic when Van 

Tromp and De Ruyter swept the channel, lies in her 

colonies, her dependencies, and her marine. Never a 

first-rate military power on the continent, she has 

played her part there by subsidies, by alliances, by the 
genius of her generals at the head of allied troops with 
small bodies of her own. Her size is contracted; her 
population pressing the confines ofits possible limits ; while 
the expanse of Russia offers room for additional millions, 
and her continental neighbours may double theirs with 
comparative convenience. The advance of the rest of 
Europe tends directly and inevitably to the relative de- 
cline of English power and influence. He genius and 
industry, and commercial enterprise, may keep up the 
unequal contest for a long time ; but she must see across 
the nel, in the Dutch Republic, the foreshadowing of 
her own fate, and one as speedy as it is unavoidable, if 

Russian counsels are to dictate the policy of Europe. 
Not quite so fast, we think ; though danger 

be at hand, and England will require to sum- 

mon her ancient spirit to her counsels, in order 
to meet it. We are exposed to more for- 
midable perils than a French invasion ; but we 
have no doubt that our sagacity, our firmness, 
and our resourses, will be equal to our emergen- 
cies. Our tender point is our trade and com- 
merce ; but the only danger that can arise, will 
be from causes as yet unforeseen and uncon- 
trollable. As it is, our condition is flourish- 
ing, and likely to continue so. As a nation, 
we are distinguished for union, order, and con- 
tentment; and Mr. Davis ridiculously over- 
rates our political dissensions when he tells us 
that “a civil war for republican institutions in 
England is by no means a distant contingency.” 
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Such an impression may readily be produced 
by listening to orations from Irish exiles; but 
a week’s residence either in Ireland or Eng- 
land would soon convince the most sanguine re- 
yolutionist that such an event, if possible at 
all, is too remote for calculation. Mr. Davis 
lays down the European policy which should 
be adopted by America, which is in no respect 
different from that hitherto carried out by Eng- 
land. It is simply, that America had better 
fight her battles in Europe with allies, than on 
her own soil without them. 
Pioneer Women of the West. By Mrs. Et- 
tet, Author of the “ Women of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” 1852. 


We are often reminded that “fact is stronger 
than fiction,” and here is another confirmation 
of it. The materials for this work have been 
collected from private sources throughout the 
Western States, and the result is, “such a series 
of authentic sketches as will not only exhibit the 
character of many pioneer matrons—characters 
that would pass for strongly-marked originals 
in any fiction—but will afford a picture of the 
times, in the progressive settlement of the whole 
country, from Tennessee to Michigan. To ren- 
der this picture as complete as possible, de- 
scriptions of the domestic life and manners of 
the pioneers, and illustrative anecdotes from re- 
liable sources, have been interwoven with the 
memoirs; and notice has been taken of such 
litical events as had an influence on the con- 
ition of the country.” 

Much as has been said about the “ progress ” 
of the Americans, we can form but a faint 
conception of what the early pioneers had to 
through. And this is especially true of the 
women One of their own number often said, 
“ A good Providence sent such men and women 
into the world together. They were made to 
match.” Such a race will probably never 
again live in any country ; and it is fortunate 
that they have found a historian, ere the lapse 
of time, and the march of civilization had bu- 
ried them and their noble deeds, and still no- 
bler sufferings, in oblivion. It is a history full 
of personal adventure, and no power of imagi- 
nation could create materials more replete with 
romantic interest. The daring with which they 

netrated the wilderness, plunging into track- 
ess forests, and encountering the savage tribes 
whose hunting-grounds they had invaded, and 
the perseverance with which they overcame all 
difficulties, compel our wondering admiration. 
It is truly observed of them— 

The greater part of mankind might derive advan 
from Mies comtens lation of their humble virtues, hospi- 
table homes, and spirits 


tient, noble, proud, and free ; 
their self-res 


on innocent thoughts; their 


days of health, and ai hts of sleep; their toils by dange: 
] , and nights of sleep; their r 
dignified, yet guiltless ; their hopes of a cheerful 

and a quiet grave. 


old age 


As asample of the marvellous character of 
the incidents in this book, we select the follow- 
ing account of 

A FEMALE ADVENTURE. 

[The settlers have taken refuge in a fort from 
a party of hostile Indians.] 

At this crisis the terrible fact was announced that their 
ammunition was nearly exhausted. It was determined 
to send to Camp Union for a supply ; but few men could 
be spared from the fort, and none was willing to encoun- 
ter, with a small party, the perils of a hundred miles’ 
journey through a trackless forest. Mrs. Bailey heard of 
the difficulty, and instantly offered her services, saying 
she would go alone. Her acquaintance with the country, 
her excellent horsemanship, her perseverance, and fear- 
less spirit, were well known, and the commander of the 

ison at length yielded to her solicitation. A 

orse was furnished her, with a stock of jerked venison 
and johnny-cake; she set her face toward Greenbrier, 
armed with rifle, &c.; and resolutely overcoming every 
obstacle in the ruggedness of the way through the woods, 
the mountains she had to cross, and the rivers to swim, 
undaunted by the perils threatening from wild beasts and 
straggling parties of Indians, she reached Camp Union in 
safety, delivered her orders, and, being provided with a 
led-horse, fully laden, as well as her own, set forward on 
her return. 

She used to relate how her trail was followed for hours 
together by wolves, watching for an opportunity to attack 
her horses. When night set in she was compelled to 
make | fires to keep the wild beasts at bay. To pro- 
tect herself in slumber from the danger of rattlesnakes 
and copperheads, which infested the wilderness, she had 
to construct a pioneer bedstead every night, by driving 
into the quak four forked sticks about feet high, 
adjust upon them other sticks to serve as bed-rails and 
slats, and overlay them with a quantity of green boughs, 
her blanket a fing poten banger she ge 
sleep amidst owling of wolves, screaming 0 
ae Sw and the buzzing of troublesome insects; at 

reak of day, replacing the loads on her horses, and re- 
suming her journey, her simple breakfast being eaten on 
horseback. She arrived in safety with her supplies at the 
fort. 

This singular woman was a native of Eng- 
land. She was born at Liverpool, and her 
maiden-name was Ann Hennis. At the age of 
thirty she married Richard Trotter, and emi- 
grated with him to America, both, on account 
of poverty, being “ sold out ” to service, accord- 
ing to custom, for the payment of the passage- 
money. On their liberation, they became set- 
tlers. Trotter was killed by the Indians, and, 
after his death, a strange and wild spirit seemed 
to possess the widow, stimulating her to seek 
revenge. She handled firearms with the ex- 
pertness of a soldier, and the rifle was her con- 
stant companion. She spent much of her time 
in fishing and hunting. In person she was short 
and stout, of coarse, masculine appearance, and 
generally attired like a huntsman. She ren- 
dered great services in the Indian wars, fight- 
ing in the ranks with the lar soldiers. She 
married a second time, and lived upwards of a 
century. Her death took place in 1825. She 
could read and write, and seemsto have possessed 
an unusual share of intelligence for one of her sta- 
tion in life. Such is an epitome of the career of 
one of these “ Pioneer Women of the West.” 
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Summer Gleanings; or, Sketches and Inci- 
dents of a Pastor’s Vacation. By Joun 
Topp, D.D. 1852. } 

Jacos Aszorr and John Todd are two writers 

of the same school, who are deservedly popular 

both in America and England. Whoever has 
read “The Young Christian” or “ The Stu- 
dent’s Manual,” will feel an interest in all that 
proceeds from the same pens. Jacob Abbott 

ursues his literary vocation with great diligence. 

he works of Dr. Todd are fewer in number, but 
equally useful in their character. These “Sum- 
mer Gleanings” are his latest productions, con- 

sisting of stories and sketches thrown off a 

his summer rambles among the wild lakes, an 

now collected and arranged by his daughter. 

One of the sketches is a clever caricature of the 

“ Woman’s Rights Convention.” He threatens 

to summon a “ Man’s Rights Convention,” to 

discuss the sufferings and grievances of the gen- 
tlemen. He proposes to have “a cavaleade of 
butchers,” “a long line of coal-diggers,” be- 
sides sailors and porters, to proclaim their 
wrongs. He then gives an outline of a speech 
wherewith he pro to electrify the Conven- 
tion; the shen of which is, that the ladies had 
better hold their tongues. Such is the light, 
playful fancy which enlivens these “ Summer 

Gleanings.” They are well worthy of re-pub- 

lication in England. 


Lectures on African Colonization, and kindred 
subjects, y Davin Curisty, + of the 
American Colonization Society for Ohio. 
1853. 


Tess are able, interesting, and important Lec- 
tures, embodying a vast amount of facts and 
statistics not easily accessible to common read- 
ers, and never before presented in so compact a 
form. The object of the Colonizationists is to 
increase the amount of free labour in tropical 
countries, on such a scale, as to compete suc- 
cessfully with slave-labour in producing tropi- 
cal commodities. Africa is selected "for is 
purpose, on the ground of having ample terri- 
tories, a large population, and a Gaim pote ci- 
vilized nations for aid in developing its re- 
sources and promoting its advancement. It is 
believed that America alone has the power to 
accomplish this object by sending her emanci- 
ted slaves to colonize that continent, thereby 
introducing civilizing agencies among its tribes, 
establishing the most effective check to the 
slave-trade on its coast, and affording the negro 
race an opportunity of self-development, pas. of 
vindicating its title to freedom before the world. 
The republic of Liberia is a colony of this cha- 
racter, and established with this view. The 
uestion is, Can the Liberians compete with the 
razilians in producing marketable commodi- 
ties? Free labour in Jamaica and the West 
Indies produces sugar at 20/. per ton, while the 


cost in slave countries is only 127. per ton, 
Can Liberia do any better? Itis replied, that 
it can. In these Lectures it is shewn that the 
soil and climate of Africa are well adapted to 
the production of sugar, coffee, and cotton ; and 
that the natives can be successfully employed 
in their cultivation. In relation to the first 

int, “there is no longer any doubt among 
intelligent men.” Coffee, equal, if not su 
rior, to that of Java or Mocha, is raised in fi. 
beria, and can be easily cultivated to any ex- 
tent. The shrub bears fruit thirty or forty 
years, each producing ten pounds annually, 
Cotton, of a superior quality, yielding two crops 
@ year, is indigenous, and thrives twelve or 
fourteen years without renewing the plant. 
Sugar Cane grows luxuriantly; and, as there 
are no frosts to be dreaded, can be brought to 
greater perfection than in the Southern States 
of the Union. Other articles of great value are 
raised in Liberia, which it is unnecessary to 
specify. On the second point much informa- 
tion has been collected, and it seems that the 
labour of natives can be made available. The 
Colony numbers about 150,000, including na- 
tives, many of whom are becoming industrious. 
Some of them are partially educated ; and one, 
a few years ago, occupied a seat in the legisla- 
ture. The Colonists can secure from them all 
necessary labour at very low wages. The Afri- 
cans seem more eager to engage in commerce 
than any other barbarous people. It is this 
eagerness which supports the slave-trade ; for 
it is to purchase foreign commodities that the na- 
tives resort to slave hunts to procure slaves to give 
in exchange. Recently, the chiefs in Gallinas, 
selling their territory to Liberia, stipulated, in 
lieu of relinquishing this sort of traffic, not only 
to have a large sum of money, but that com- 
missioners should be appointed “ to settle the 
wars in the country (because wars will now no 
longer be useful when the captives cannot be 
sold /), and open the trades in camwood, ivory, 
and palm-oil, with the interior tribes ; and also 
to settle among them, as soon as convenient, 
persons capable of instructing them in the arts 
of hasentee.* , 

The difficulty in making the free labour of 
the West Indies compete with the slave labour 
of Cuba and Brazil arises from the want of an 
equal number of hands willing to perform an 
— amount of labour at an equal cost. 
The Colonization Society wishes to bring Africa 
and its 160,000,000 of people into the field, as 
rivals to the slaves of the western hemisphere. 
The author thinks this more practicable in the 
case of Africa than in that of India; but he 
does not state any satisfactory grounds for com- 
ing to such a conclusion. To us it appears 
that both countries have pretty nearly the same 
advantages neutralized by the same formidable 
obstacles. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 








RESUME. 


Tae literature of France cannot be in a very 
excited state of progression, when the 
Débats, which is the imes of Paris, de- 
yotes a column and a half of large type to 
usher in a reprint of I’ Histoire de Madame 
Henriette d’Angleterre, duchesse d’Orleans, 
written a century and a quarter ago, by the 
authoress of “ Zayde” and of “ La Princesse 
de Cleves,” and printed in 1720. 

In fact, we have very few works to chronicle 
this quarter, that do any credit to a national 
literature. The most meritorious is a new 
edition of Dufresné’s (we in England more 
commonly call him Ducange) Glossary. 
Carpenter's additions to this work have been 
expanded by Adelung and others; and these 
seven quarto volumes are, we confess,an ad- 
dition to our library which we greatly covet. 

There is scarcely any other French book of 
1853 to which we should care to give a per- 
manent place. Perhaps a doubtful exception 
might be made in favour of M. Theodore 
Guiard’s translation of the plays of Sophocles 
into French verse. M. Guiard is a very con- 
siderable scholar, but then Sophocles was a 
great poet. All that the scholar can do is to 
turn the Greek into French. 

Of novels, tales, reprints of feuilletons, and 
such like ephemera, we have a basketful. 

M. Cuamprcevry publishes another volume 
of his “ Contes de Printemps,” though what 
they have to do with the spring we cannot 
easily divine. The particular story here told is 
“The adventures of Mademoiselle Mariette,” 
and it is entirely a story of etudiants and gri- 
settes, but with no wit or humour to render the 
coarse subject amusing. 

Gerard and his friend Antoine lived together—lived in 
perfect concord, and asked only of art a little amelioration 

their common poverty ; but Gerard suddenly is seized 
with disgust for painting, is tired of poetry, and loses all 
zest for music. Antoine, who comprehends him, says— 

“Let us go and look at the green fields. Our funds 
Will still furnish a little rural dinner.” 

“Ah!” says Gerard, “I love the country, but only 

&@ woman enjoys it with me. I am tormented to 
death, Antoine. I love, and I don’t love. At this instant 
Tcould fall in love with the first woman we meet. My 

is as dry as German tinder ; it is bored by inaction, 
it is getting rough with rust. Oh! how I want to fall in 
love with somebody. I have it! There's the niece of the 
cook at the place where we dine,” &c. &c, 


And so Gerard goes forth to dine, but not 


n the country. At the restaurant he meets 
with Mademoiselle Mariette, a specimen of the 
French grisette of the dévergondi style. Ma- 
domaine Mastin has all the instincts of an 
artiste, but she cannot read. She has some- 
thing of that quality called “heart,” but it 
consists in sacrificing every material interest to 


‘the lightest — She ye | just counts 


her discarded lovers by the aid of her ten 
fingers, and prides herself upon retaining all of 
them as friends. Gerard is the sub-editor of 
a sort of Paris Satirist. What interest any one 


can find in following out the adventures of. 


people like this we cannot understand. 

The new volume of M. A. de Pontmartin’s 
“Contes et Nouvelles” commences with “Au- 
rélie,” a title which would suggest a classic 
story. The Aurelias of history are, however, a 
little beyond the ken of the fifth-rate novel 
writers of France, who generally bring no other 
education beyond that of reading and writin 
to assist them in their chosen profession. M 
Pontmartin prudently chooses his Aurélie from 
among the number who lived in 1830, and in- 
troduces us to her at the door of a French 
boarding-house. She is an angel of a daughter, 
who has a woman of genius for a mother— 
what the fortunes of Mademoiselle Dudevant 
might be supposed to be. M. Pontmartin 
seems to have devoted himself to the champion- 
ship of children against parents. In his next 
tale, “Albert” is a very virtuous son, who has 
a very wicked -_ This volume is safe read- 
ing, but that is all we can say for it. 

“ Récits dans la Tourelle” is another volume 
of Tales by M. Saintine. It contains three 
stories of average merit. 

‘‘ Marguerite, ou Deux Amours,” by Madame 
Emile de Girardin, the lady of the illustrious 


— must be recommended to our young 


ady readers. Marguerite is a young an 

beautiful widow, forced into marriage by her 
father;while her lover was absent in the East. 
Etienne hears almost at the same time of her 
marriage and of her husband’s death. He re- 
turns, finds her ill, watches, vows, entreats, 
does all that patient lover can do. Marguerite 
recovers, but a certain Robert de la Fresnaye 
now steps into the circle, a libertine of great 
renown. Marguerite is magnetized—a term 
by which French people are accustomed now-a- 
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sequel to “ Les Nuits de Londres,” by the 
same author; and he promises a work called 


days to express a strong sensation of an ama- 
tory character. She is set a loving by La 
Fresnaye: she has a placid friendship for 
Etienne. Marguerite marries the smarter of 
her lovers, and the other shoots himself. Ma- 
dame Girardin deceives herself: her story is 
not of two loves, but of love and friendship. 
Love ought to be composed of passion and sen- 
timent ; but it can exist better (although it can- 
not endure) without sentiment than it can with- 
out passion. Marguerite’s affection for Etienne 
was a mere cold sentiment, liable to be blown 
away at any moment by a gust of passion for 
another. It was such as a sister might feel for 
a brother. Heaven help the lover who can 
inspire no other love in his mistress ! 

aul de Koch has a new novel, “ Le Mari 
d’ Auteuil ;” but we cannot recommend it even 
to our bachelor readers. Ladies, unless the 
feel quite sure that they have survived all 
temptations, should never open a page of this 
author. These volumes open with a re-hash 
of the old story about the inhabitants of les cing 
étages of a Parisian house. Everybody wan- 
ders about in search of everybody else’s cham- 
ber at night, and the usual embroglio ensues. 
Then we have a very detailed account of the 
manner in which a young man from the coun- 
try is yin by a woman who is neither 
young nor beautiful, but who is much a wan- 
ton. Those who have read “Gustave,” or 
“Ce Monsieur,” (in our opinion, the best of 
Paul de Koch’s works), will see, in this stupid 
and immonde work, only a digusting picture 
of senility without decency, and impurity with- 
out wit. 


“Les Nuits Anglaises,” by M. Méry, are a 


“ Les Nuits Italiennes.” Paul Féval has pub- 
lished “ Les Nuits de Paris ;”” and Mr. Dickens 
has a capital essay, called “‘ The Key of the 
Street.” Night, therefore, is not without her 
historiographers in either capital. This vo- 
lume by M. Méry is, however, we believe, a 
reprint of some articles that appeared in the 
French edition of the illustrated London 
News during the period of the Exhibition. 

“ Valereuse,” by M. Jules Sandeau, is a 
story of full high-flown sentiment: “ True love 
is nourished by sorrow, and grows strong in 
absence—the tears it sheds are the heavenly 
dew-drops that sustain its brightness and its 
life’””—and so on. 

“ Raymond de Saint Gilles ;” by M. Cénac- 
Moncaut. This author, although generally 
unknown to English readers, is a sort of 
Dumas to the provincial cabinets de lecture of 
France. He has written “ Medella,” wherein 
Rome appears in empire; “ Le Berger d’Ala- 
ric,” wherein France is ruled by Visi-Goths; 
“ Campagnie,” to set forth some episodes of 
Moorish invasions ; “‘ Adelaide de Montfort,” 
wherein we have full details of the war of the 
Albigenses; and now, “ Raymond de Saint 
Gilles,” a picture of the south of France dur- 
ing the eleventh century. M. Cénac-Mon- 
caut, therefore, aims to instruct, yet his plots 
are stupid, his history false, and his French ex- 
ecrable. 

There may, perchance, be some others ; but 
since the international copyright has been esta- 
blished, it is mt | oye to discover what 
books are even published in Paris. 





Californie. 


Svcn is the title of the last work the indefa- 
tigable little Creole has given to the world. 
In the first sentence he boasts that he writes 
more books and fewer letters than any living 
man ; and the subsequent pages of the preface 
disclose how this feat is accomplished. 

M. Dumas it seems, feeling a crisis approach- 
ing, en suitable apartments in a retired 
hotel at Montmorency; and, after eight days’ 
travail, was delivered of the volume before us, 
comprising peaety two hundred and sixty- 
five pages of octavo. 

Culling passages from the letters of various 
emigrants, or, as he assures us, revising the 
diary of a gold-seeker, he spins, at the 
rate of thirty-three octavo pages per day, a 
little book, not altogether devoid of entertain- 
ment. 

It professes to recite the adventures of a 


Un an sur les Bords du, San Joaquin et du Sacramento. Impressions de,Voyage 
redigées sur les recits d'un Emigrant. 


1853. 


Frenchman whom the auri sacra fames im- 
= to quit his native village, and to betake 

imself to the quartz mountains of California. 
Arrived there, he found that gold-digging was 
a more arduous undertaking than he had 
imagined ; and, after experiencing a variety of 
disappointments, occasionally varied by a few 
gleams of fortune, he determined to take 
up with a hunter’s life. Accordingly, allying 
himself with a Mexican, whose soul for years 
had been devoted to the chase, they, with 
another Frenchman who joined them, contrived 
to secure a considerable amount of game and 
venison, which they sold at the diggings, with- 
out difficulty, at a very high rate. The finances 
of the party being thus tolerably recruited, they 
passed the time merrily enough; and we are 
entertained with a profusion of hunters’ tales, 
some of which surpass any thing of the kind 


Par ALExanpER Dumas. 
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‘ever yet narrated. We shall give a faint out- 


line of one or two, leaving our readers to form 
from them an idea of the rest. 

We propose, in the first place, to introduce 
them to the “ Carvana,” a dreadful monster, 
far more dire than the alligator, and unlike any 
thing with which we are acquainted, except 
the Court of Chancery. 

The beast in question lies concealed at the 
bottom of swamps, hidden in the ooze and mud; 
and though no man has ever seen it alive, dead 
carcases of the brute have been occasionally 
encountered. Its body is said to resemble that 
of a tortoise twelve feet long and six feet wide, 
to which the head and tail of a gigantic alli- 

tor have been annexed. ° 

Like the lion-ant, the carvana passes his life, 
with his ever-gaping mouth wide open at the 
base of a funnel-shaped excavation, hollowed in 
the mud. It crunches and swallows every 
thing that happens unluckily to enter this slimy 
and insatiable vortex. 

On one occasion, we are mnt informed 

en a victim 

to an outlying carvana, his companions deter- 

mined to be revenged upon the monster, and to 

him forth. For this purpose they took a 

small anchor, to which they bent forty feet of 

strong chain. The anchor was baited with a 
lamb, and the carvana swallowed both ! 

He was allowed a night to digest his supper. 
On the morrow, the chain, two turns of which 
had been taken round a tree, was found to have 
cut deeply into the wood! By means of ropes 
two powerful horses were attached to the 
chain. The horses were goaded, flogged, and 
lashed ; the carvana was sulky, and would not 
stir: a yoke of oxen was sent for to assist the 
horses; but after a series of severe pulls the 
anchor re-appeared, with one fluke broken, the 
other bent, twisted, and entangled in a mass of 
quivering muscle, splintered bone, and shattered 
teeth ! The swamp, for a considerable distance, 
was agitated; and it was conjectured that the 
carvana, after this rough dental operation, had 
retired to a greater depth to console himself for 
the damage done to his “ biting end !” 

We pass over minor contests, in which our 
Mexican friend (Aluna), almost unarmed, suc- 
cessively vanquishes ferocious “jaguars,” rattle- 
snakes, and Indians. Come we to a glorious 
battle with a bear, as redoubtable and as mis- 
chievous as Meleager’s boar. The bear is 
tracked, encountered, and lassoed. Thirty,— 
yes, thirty lassos are coiled around him, each 
throvn by a powerful horseman. Thus en- 
tangled, poor bruin is dragged along for some 
distance by his thirty assailants, and sadly 
bruised, we doubt not, was he, over stumps, 
ravines, and rocks. At length the thirty horse- 
men rein in, to breathe their panting steeds. 


The crafty bear takes advantage of the lull, and 
actually, for fifty yards, drags back the thirty 
horsemen! Reader, you smile: we give you 
M. Dumas’ own words—* Les trente cavaliers 
et les trente chevaux furent entrainés pendant 
cinquante pas, et obligés de suivre l’impulsion 
qu'il leur donnait.” 

Surely Ursa Major himself must have here 
descended, to satisfy himself as to the relative 
value of the “ Nouvean Monde” and the 
“ West Mariposa ” locations. No mere earthly 
bear could have displayed such prowess. 

With this specimen we take leave of M. Du- 
mas, cautioning him when next he writes on 
sporting topics to submit his “proofs” to one 
who knows a little of the subject. The Cali- 
fornian digger has evidently Kies fooling the 
credulous Creole to the top of his bent. 


Voyages et Récits, par le Docteur M. Yvan. 
Deux tomes, 8vo. 

TuEsE two volumes are divided into three 
arts, and these three parts comprise fourteen 
eads, shewing the course of the French frigate 

Svréne, her departure, arrival at Teneriffe, in- 

cidents at sea, at Brazil, at the Cape of Good 

Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, Malacca, Singa- 

pore, Pulo-Penang, Basolan, Holo, or Soulou, 

and Macao and its environs. 

At the very outset we are told that the des- 
tiaation of the ship was China, to which 
country King Louis Philippe, in December 
1843, despatched “a mission,” or “legation,” 
of which M. de Lagrené was minister plenipo- 
tentiary, the author being the physician to the 
expedition. Very little indeed is said of the 
purport of the mission, and the “ part” de- 
voted to China is by far the shortest of the 
three; in fact, “China” is limited to Macao, 
with allusions, rather than details, of a visit to 
Canton. 

Dr. Yvan sets off in high spirits, glad to 
leave wet and gloomy Brest, so different to his 
own beautiful Provence; but his spirits were 
soon depressed, and he draws a lamentable pic- 
ture of the life on shipboard The author Dit. 
terly contrasts the existence on board ship, 
“monotonous as a cloister,” with the stir- 
ring scenes on shore; and he is flung into a 
silent melancholy, aggravated by sea-sickness. 
Month by month, as the voyage progressed, 
matters became worse; discussions w into 
disputes, antipathies into hatreds, tol 9 litical 
sentiments into monomania ! Refined legiti- 
mists became pitiless revolutionists, and peace- 
able republicans so many Couthons and Car- 
riers. 

The whole work is very readable, presenting, 
however, little that is novel, except in some 
animated conversation or small adventure. In 
his account of Teneriffe, &c., Dr. Yvan ex- 
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presses his detestation of the colonial conquests 
of the Spaniards. “ Spain,” he says, “ has 
acquired no riches but from murder and de- 
struction; a river of their gold flows between 
two rivers of blood.” France, he fears, will 
also be driven to the grievous extremity of 
destroying the energetic tribes which may 
resist her domination. Perhaps the account of 
Brazil is the most interesting of any. Nature, 
the author tells us, in one of her strange freaks, 
formed the summit of the mountains near the 
bar of Rio Janeiro into the semblance of a 
giant in repose; and the symbol, he adds, is 
not delusive, for the trees, rivers, and bays of 
the country are of prodigious size. 

THE BAY OF RIO JANEIRO. 

The bay of Rio is a small sea, which timidly kisses the 
feet of the pretty islands it encloses: the purity and tran- 
sparence of its waters is om | equalled by the clearness 
of the air. We all admired the magnificent spectacle 
which this immense harbour presents, the safest, it may 
be, in the world, with its forest of masts, its double 
border of white mansions, and its green mountains con- 
fining the expanse. The day, which in tropical coun- 
tries ceases suddenly, to give place to night, leaves us 
in profound gloom, depriving us of all the ravishing 
objects we had just gazed upon; but in an instant the 
circling enclosure brightens with a thousand fires, and 
the lights of the ships, and of the houses of Rio and 
Praya Grande, improvise to our eyes one of those fairy- 
like illuminations which I believed could only be real- 
ized at the Opera. 


This reminds us of the London milliner, 
who, for the first time, saw lakes, and tarns, 
and waterfalls in Cumberland, but admired 
only the mountain-flowers, which were new to 
her, as affording pretty patterns for muslin and 
wire imitations. 

We may now extract an anecdote of Bra- 
zilian manners. In the excursions of Yvan 
and his fellow-travellers, they met with a Swiss 
colony, founded some quarter of a century be- 
fore as the New Friburg. The tourists had 
braved an eight hours’ rain, when they were 
invited to a ball which, they were told, would 
transport them back to the meridian of Paris, 


A CHANGE OF PROFESSIONS, 


We were astonished at the beauty and elegance of the 
charming danseuses assembled. They were, for the 
most part, young ladies and their mothers from Rio, 
who were passing the hot season at New Friburg. 
Their dress was European; the Brazilian toilette 
had completely given way to that of our own country, 
2000 leagues off; a too convincing proof of that uni- 
versal tendency towards that extreme uniformity which 
some consider a certain proof of extreme progress. Two 
negroes constituted the band; and, if their violins were 
not in proper harmony, they kept time well. Our 
master of the ceremonies did the honours with perfect 
grace, and danced with a thin, pale lady in the first 
country-dance. I said to a meagre gentleman in green 
spectacles and a suit of black, who was sitting next to 
me, and who was described as the elegiac poet of the 
colony, “ Who is the gentleman (indicating him) whose 
elegance and polite manners have struck me? Did he 
live long in France?” “ Yes, but he did not learn 


to dance there.” This brief reply, in a deep voice, 
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surprised me strangely; and having put further ques. 
tions, I learned that the dancer whose elegance I had 
remarked was the curé of the parish. That excellent 
riest had some time ago perceived that his church- 
ell chimed in vain, and that his flock cared little for 
his appeals, and he fancied that it would be the means 
of a closer union if he placed himself at the head of the 
persons attending the balls and diversions of New Fri- 
burg, since they would not come to pray withhim. His 
ruse was perfectly successful. The parishioners and 
the curé formed one family. At the first touch of the 
fiddle the pastor appeared, giving his arm to a young 
sister, a pretty Swiss girl, whom this religious reform 
appeared to suit well. The séte was very gay, and, 
thanks to the number of dancers whom the legation 
had brought over, it was prolonged until the sun shewed 
himself above the lofty mountain of Moro Queimado.” 

Dr. Yvan praises warmly what he saw of 
the internal government of the Cape of Good 
Hope; sketches unsparingly the license which 
the French colonists of the Isle of Bourbon 
extend towards the pretty negresses and _half- 
castes, some of them nearly white. We have 
also a description of a storm in the Straits of 
Malacca, when “pale blue fires flashed along 
the masts, yards, and rigging. 

The voyage seems to have been merely one 
of discovery. The writer says plainly, that 
M. de Lagrené’s mission was a special and 
—— instruction to search the Malay Archi- 

ago for a new spice island, to be occupied 
in the name of France. The mission was a 
pretence, and the whole a failure. 

In China, or rather in Macao and Canton, 
the things that seem most to have interested 
the author were the fisher and boat-women of 
Canton, a wretched bust of Camoens on a sort 
of altar in Macao and the mode ‘in which the 
Chinese costermongers carried on the 

SALE OF CATS AND PANGOLINS, 

Cats are much eaten in China. In the streets of Can- 
ton and Macao one frequently meets itinerant mer- 
chants, who bear, enclosed in barred cages, unfortunate 
captives, of piteous mien, who seem to anticipate their 
destined fate. The Chinese gastronomes manifest ex- 
treme care in the choice of the poor animal which is to 
adorn the table: they pay regard to the colour, the age, 
the embonpoint of the individual. They examine it 
attentively ; they shake its head; they poise it in their 
hands, and, when they select the victim of their glut- 
tony, they carry it away in their arms with as much 
solicitude as a fair lady carries her King Charles! The 
cat, in the celestial empire, has the sad privilege of 
supplying the place of the rabbit, but it divides the 
honour with a strange animal, the pangolin. Very pro- 
bably few of my readers know exactly what a pangolin is. 
I will strive to give an idea of it. It is a quadruped, with 
the tail of a badger ; its whole body is covered with flat and 
sharp scales, placed one above another, like tiles on a 
roof; its tail, which is half the length of its body, makes, 
as it walks, a noise like metal sheets in contact. It has 
no teeth; between its horny jaws is a round tongue 
like a red sausage, slippery with some viscous humour. 
Its fore-paws are armed with strong nails. When it is 
seized it does not make any great effort to escape, but 
the sharp edges of the scales cut the skin of the fingers 
like the blade of a knife, and you let it go in spite of 
you. The Chinese rear this toothless thing to eat it; 
and the Portuguese, who call it bicho vergognoso, do not 
disdain its white and soft flesh.” 
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RESUME. 


THE question of an international treaty for the 
purpose of securing the copyright for transla- 
tions has, as we understand, again been mooted 
between the governments of England and Prus- 
sia. The draught of a treaty to that effect was 
a few months ago prepared by the Prussian 
Minister who submitted it to the government 
over which Lord Derby presided. The con- 
sideration of the treaty was delayed by the mi- 
nisterial crisis which terminated in the advent 
to power of the Earl of Aberdeen; but it is 
now positively asserted that the negociations 
have been resumed, and that the treaty will be 
published, and take effect from the first of May 
next. The convention is spoken of as being 
founded on the model of the translation-clause 
of the copyright treaty with France: it reserves 
to the authors of either country the right of 
appointing and treating with their own transla- 
tors and publishers. The author or publisher 
of an English work will therefore not only be 
protected against the republication, in Prus- 
sia, of the original (a protection was esta- 
blished by the treaty of 1846), but he will also 
have the privilege of selling the right of trans. 
lation to whatever German author or publisher 
he chooses ; and, on the other hand, the authors 
of German works published in Prussia will 
have some control over, and derive some be- 
nefit from, the publication of their works in 
England and in the English language. 

The next consequence of this important mea- 
sure will doubtlessly be a sudden stoppage of 
work's in the translating factories, as they have 
hitherto been established in Germany. It is 
not, perhaps, generally known that one of the 
reasons of the rapid and alarming decline of 
literature in that country may be found in 
the facility with which German publishers 
have of late years appropriated almost every 
work of some note that appeared in England or 
America. Instead of paying their own native 
authors at a rate which would make literary 
labour remunerative, the German tradesmen, 
who exercise the trade of publishing books, 
found it more safe and profitable to purchase, 
on the recommendation of our critical journals, 
such works as appeared to them likely to have 
success, and to hand them over to a half-fa- 
mished tribe of translation-sweaters who “ did” 





the English work, frequently at the rate of 
nine shillings per sheet of sixteen pages. In 
many instances the wages of this literary pro- 
stitution was even lower: in a few cases they 
may have been higher, These works, the manu- 
script of which came to next to nothing, were 
printed on indifferent paper, and published at 
prices which, though high, were always consider- 
ably lower than those at which original German 
works — notoriously the dearest books in the 
world—were sold. The public, of course, bought 
the cheaper works which had, moreover, the 
advantage of a high reputation in another coun- 
try ; the sale of original German works declined 
from year to year; the trade grew daily more 
averse to paying even low sums for the copy- 
right of German manuscripts; the better class 
of authors was starved out of the profession, and 
the worse class alone remained, eking out a 
scanty and uncertain livelihood by bookmaking 
of the most drivelling kind. 

Far different, though by no means satisfac- 
tory, was the effect of the piracy system upon 
our own literature. In England there was too 
much good sense in the publishing profession, 
and too much patriotism in the public to admit 
even the idea of the shabby practices which are 
in a fair way of ruining the national literature 
of Germany. Our publishers—we say it with 
pride—did not prefer bad and underpaid trans- 
lations to good and well-paid original works ; 
they did not shut their door to the native au- 
thor, or thrive upon the gains which the state 
of the law allowed them to pilfer from a foreign 
country. They were generally more inclined 
to pay a high price for an original work, than a 
low price for a translation. They took the 
foreign productions sparingly and reluctantly, 
with every disposition to pay for a copyright, 
if a copyright were but attainable. But as this 
was not the case, and as a host of small specu- 
lators and publishers, in a German sense of the 
term, were always on the watch to pirate any 
translation that made its way into public favour, 
the great London houses have, within the last 
years, with a few exceptions, only discontinued 
the practice of speculating in the translation 
even of the better class of German works. The 
system of piracy, then, had a double effect, ac- 
cording to the leanings of the two countries. It 
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threatened to exterminate original authorship 
in Germany; and in England it was on the 
point of wholly preventing the translation of 
German works. 

The treaty which enables the author, of either 
country to reserve to themselves the right of 
procuring translations of their own works, will 
make an end with this highly objectionable state 
of things. By extending the right of literary 
property, it will be of material service to the 
writers of original works in England as well as in 
Germany. In either country it will make spe- 
culations in translations profitable to the pub- 
lisher and remunerative to the translator. And, 
in conjunction with the copyright treaty, which, 
as the public papers stated, is about to be con- 
cluded with America, this treaty will serve to 

lace British authors generally in a more com- 
ortable and independent position than British 
authors ever were at any one period of our na- 
tional literature. When, as will doubtlessly be 
the case, Austria, and the minor states of Ger- 
many, shall have joined the Prussian Conven- 
tion, an English author will be enabled to dis- 

rose of the right of translating any new work of 
his for a German population exceeding fort 
millions. He will then make his contract with 
his publishers, with a view not only to the En- 
glish market, but to the American market also ; 
and the success of a work will then indeed yield 
a splendid reward for literary labour. Under 
the influence of such favourable circumstances 
we shall, we trust, be at length freed of the 
miserable cant of the day respecting the claims 
of literature; and when an English author 
really and truly disposes of the right of selling 
his work over two continents and hundreds of 
millions, we expect that the eyes even of the 
blindest will be opened to the transparent and 
disgraceful humbug of Literary Guilds and 
Museum [Institutes for the relief of needy 
authors, Nothing can be more derogatory to 


the dignity of the literary profession, or tend so 
much to lower the “ fourth estate ” in the eyes 
of the ignorant, prejudiced, and undiscerning, 
than the attempts which are still making, on 
various sides, to enlist public sympathy on be- 
half of the literary men of England, to expose 
the sufferings of a few of them to the public 
gaze, to plead their present forlorn condition, 
and their hopeless future, as an excuse for 
sending the hat round, and to extol the merits of 
literature only the more strongly to establish 
its claims to the public halfpence. It is signi- 
ficant for this movement, that, with a few excep- 
tions of honest though mistaken zeal, it sprang 
from, and was fostered by, a class of society 
who have hitherto been distinguished by the 
reverse of a love of literature. Publishers, who 
hold that none but “gentlemen” of indepen- 
dent property ought to aspire to the honour of 
authorship, and that authors should be pub- 
lishers, and publishers mere commission agents, 
have been touchingly sentimental on the pen- 
niless condition of those who rack their brains 
for the public good ; “ gentlemen” who never, 
perhaps, bought a book, have been zealous in 
favour of Museum Institutes for needy authors, 
and they have given their guineas to those 
needy authors as freely and condescendingly as 
they gave their guineas to Mrs. Sidney Herbert’s 
distressed needlewomen. It is high time for 
the Mendicity Society to watch the promoters 
of these eleemosynary and disgusting agita- 
tions. Those who feel an interest in literature, 
and would benefit it, have an easier and more 
honourable means. Let them labour to esta- 
blish and extend the author's right to his pro- 
perty, and let them read. Every reader is a 
patron of literature, and every shilling which is 
paid for a book is a reward of literary labour, 
and the only reward which is not disgraceful 
either to the giver or the receiver. 





Bilder und Geschichten aus dem Schwébischen 
Leben. Von Ortitie WiLDERMUTH. Stutt- 
rt: Krabbe. London: Williams and 
orgate. 
Tus is a pleasant and sensible book, contain- 
ing sketches and tales of Suabian life. The 
success of Auerbach’s “ Village Stories’ may 
possibly have helped to set Mrs. Wildermuth off 
writing ; but, once at the desk, she forgets all 
about Auerbach, and his sentimental denizens 
of the Black Forest. Striking off in a direc- 
tion of her own, she gives us what she—evi- 
dently a pastor’s daughter, and probably a 
pastor’s wife—knows, or cares to know, of the 
manners and customs of Suabia, past and pre- 
sent. Indeed, the past predominates, as more 
suggestive of “ Sketches and Tales” than these 


dreary days of general enlightenment and civi- 
lization. Perhaps there are two opinions on that 
point: indeed, much as it pains us to say, we 
should not like to live in Suabia now, but 
much less should we have liked to have lived 
there fifty or a hundred years ago, in despite 
of all Mrs. Wildermuth’s eloquence in praise 
of “auld lang syne.” We freely believe that 
that lady, that her father and mother, her bro- 
thers and sisters, her grandfather and grand- 
mother, and her uncles, aunts, and cousins, to 
the sixtieth degree, were all very respectable, 
very funny, and very comfortable, even up to 
the year 1800, when Mrs. Wildermuth was a 
little girl; but with Schlosser in the one hand, 
and the Memoirs of the Chevalier de Lang in 
the other there arises some awkward doubts as 
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to whether the happiness of the Wildermuth 
family of pastors, burgermeisters, and syndics, 
was indeed “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” We recommend the book 
—nay, more, we recommend it for family read- 
ing; but just for that very reason we warn our 
readers, that though Mrs. Wildermuth tells 
what she believes to be the truth, her account 
is partial, coloured, and not to be relied on. 
Goodness knows, Suabian life may be trite and 
tame enough just now, but it certainly was not 
much livelier and racier fifty years ago, though 
Mrs. Wildermuth may have possessed either of 
the two qualities in a higher degree than she 
did in the year of grace 1852. The chapters 
treating of the town and country life of old 
Suabia are quite unique, they are so quaintl 
and simply penned. The stories of Mrs. Wil- 
dermuth’s relations and ancestors, too, are per- 
fect mines of sly humour, and the accounts of 
the family feasts and drinking-bouts are told 
with a relish which gives us a high opinion of 
Mrs. Wildermuth’s powers of digestion. There 
is a book of “love stories,” too, but they are 
the most harmless love stories that it ever was 
our good fortune to meet with. They—to adopt 
the cant phrase of criticism—contain nothing 
that can be regarded “as insulting to common 
sense; nothing to put female leur out of 
countenance.” 


Tagebuch aus Languedoc und Provence. Von 
Moritz Hartmann. Darmstadt: Leske. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 

Herr Hartmann, the author of this Journal 

from Languedoc and Provence, is a man of 

great abilities, who, owing to the unfortunate 
condition of his native country, has for some 
time past been leading a life of literary va- 
grancy. A few years ago he passed a couple 
of months in England, and it is, as we take it, 
not a slight proof of his sound sense and mo- 
desty that he forbore to publish the notes 
which we are positive he must have taken on 
the affairs of this country. With nothing to 
bind him, with no inducement to select Eng- 
land as the place of his temporary residence, 

Herr Hartmann turned him to the genial air 

and the luxurious vegetation of Southern 

France. We dare say he was a gainer by his 

choice, and we are sure that literature has 

gained by it. The South of France has been 
neglected by modern travellers, especially by 
the Germans. In our literature, indeed, there 
is no lack of “ Summer Tours” and “ Journals 
of Residences,” compiled, in the hours between 
dinner and supper, from notes supplied by Mur- 
ray’s Handbooks, and by a choice selection of 
tavern-waiters. The writers, whoever they are, 
shew us the glories of the southern skies 
“through a glass, darkly :” they blot the most 
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radiant landscape, they cast a chill on the sun- 
niest spots with the infection of their own din 
gentility. Mr. Reach has indeed, of late months, 
struck out of the common path ; but his “Claret 
and Olives” bear, nevertheless, a strong im- 
ression of modern after-dinner conversation. 

e tells us of his rambles in the South, but his 
arms are on the dinner-table, and his legs 
under it: we smell the curtains, we see the blaze 
of sea-coal fire, and our propriety is kept up to 
the mark by the occasional intervention of a 
fat and solemn butler. 

The Germans are even worse off than we 
are. Their earliest set of Travels into the South 
of France that obtained any notoriety was 
written in express imitation of Sterne’s “Senti- 
mental Journey,” by a man who never travelled 
in the country he attempted to describe. The 
Countess Hahn, we believe, has jotted down co- 
pious notes of what she saw of Provence through 
the folds of a green veil and the deep blue of 
her spectacles. Mr. Venedey, too, passed some 
time in Marseilles, and wrote letters which in- 
formed his German countrymen of that impor- 
tant fact. He drew, moreover, largely on the 
reminiscences of his school life, and favoured his 
readers with elaborate accounts of the Roman 
remains in various parts of Provence. 

We object to travellers who roam through 
the finest countries on the face of the earth 
only to remind us of the school-room. Ro- 
man antiquities are very interesting, no doubt, 
but we wish to have them in their proper 
place. If they are only brought in to prove 
the writer’s classical education, we reject the 

roof as unconclusive, and also as superfluous. 

very writer, now-a-days, is presumed to be a 
classical scholar, until he blunders out a proof 
to the contrary. And the collection of a cer- 
tain number of notes on baths, camps, aque- 
ducts, and arches, can at this time of day 
impose upon no one; for the appropriating 
propensities of antiquarians are well known, 
and justly appreciated. As for the classical 
travellers in France and Italy, they all steal 
from one another, or from Murray's Hand- 
books—the sure sources of comfort for the 
poor in spirit. 

The Journey in the South of France which 
we should like to read, remains yet to be writ- 
ten. It is not an antiquarian disquisition under 
the treacherous title of a “Summer Tour.” It 
is not a “ Ramble,” cramming thousands of 
miles of railway and river into the last fort- 
= of the a vacation. It is not the 
“doing” of an old town, in the course of a 
forenoon, or accounts of the traveller’s being 
“done” by his landlord in the course of the 
afternoon, which we—the public—demand at 
the hands of those who pretend to take the 
road for our benefit. Tied down, as we are, 
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to the office-stool or the counter; compelled to 
gasp away our summer on the hot flag-stones 
of the London pavements, with breweries 
steaming around us, and sewers reeking under 
us; bound hand and foot, and given up to wet 
pavements, muddy streets, drenching rains, 
chilling winds, close parlours, smoky chim- 
neys, and the dull, leaden, hopeless grey of a 
wintry sky ; es as we are, from day to 
day, with chalk, alum, sugar of lead, verdigris, 
and red ochre, we desire that a traveller should 
take us by the hands, and transport us to more 

nial climes, that he, for a moment, should 

elude us with mirage of a happier and less 
artificial existence. hen our feet are on the 
fender, and our form is reclining on an easy 
chair, with the fire crackling in front, and the 
tea-urn simmering behind us, we desire, for the 
nonce, to forget ede, chair, fire, tea-urn, and 
all, for a passing glance, a faint odour only, of 
those blessed regions where existence is bear- 
able without so multitudinous an array of com- 
plicated appliances. We ask but to bask one 
short hour in the summer sun of Provence. 
We would, but for a moment, be made to be- 
lieve that the fresh breeze from the southern 
sea sweeps against our town-worn frame; we 
would hear the deep rustling of the forests, 
listen to the distant baying of wolf-hounds, and 
smell the wild perfume of the meadows. Our 
eyes are weary with looking on brick and mor- 
tar: they ache for the shadows of the wood- 
land and the m of the grass. We are 
utterly disgusted with drawing-room faces and 
dinner dresses; we do not believe in black 
cloth suits and white ties; we are altogether 
weary of lace-tuckers, thin waists, satin slippers, 
— dresses, and conventional nudities. 

e have lost all patience with bouquets, and 
care not even for a white camelia in a head of 
black hair. We would for once see men and 
women who are not formed after the image of 
a lay-figure in Mademoiselle Victorini’s back- 
parlour; men and women who have no ambi- 
tion to resemble the newest Paris dolls, and 
who never thought or dreamt of the existence 
of such abominations. We would see their 
sunburnt faces, their free and powerful move- 
ments, and the rude taste and naive ornaments 
of their dress. We would watch their abun- 
dant meals of uncontaminated food; we would 
close our eyes in the deep, breezy, starry night, 
which settles round their rude dwellings. In 
short, we want a friend who can do for us 
on paper what Claude achieved on canvas; 
who will give us shady wood, deep vistas, fresh 
springs of water, glassy lakes, Roman ruins, 


— bold men and women, all bathed in sun- 
ight, 

Herr Hartmann does not fulfil the conditions 
of such an ideal tour in the South; still he 


works in that direction. He gannot, unfortu- 
nately, forget that he has sat on the forms of a 
German “ gymnasium,” and he thinks by far 
more of Virgil and Homer, than can be agree- 
able to the reader who is not a schoolmaster, 
He has also a disagreeable tendency to believe 
the sectarian wars of the Camisards must be 
of general interest to the majority of the public, 
We should be glad if we could purge his mind 
of this dangerous error. As a matter of his- 
tory, the Wars of the Camisards are no doubt 
very interesting; and if Herr Hartmann 
chooses to make them the subject of a histo. 
rical work, we are sure such work will be cre. 
ditable to him, and instructive to his readers, 
But when he pretends to give us his travelling 
impressions in the South of France, he ought 
not to cram his chapters with matters copied 
from musty memoirs and chronicles, which we 
are certain he did not read among the vines of 
Languedoc or the olive groves of Provence, 
and which, after all, any one who cares for the 
subject may read up in the libraries of Paris, 
Vienna, or Berlin, or—if there were a cata- 
logue—even in our own British Museum. We 
would direct the attention of Herr Hartmann, 
and of the hundreds of travellers who are 
worse than he, to the pictures of Claude. Few 
of them are without some fragments of antique 
masonry; but Claude does not profess to fill 
his pictures with temples and arches. He 
makes them but the foil of his glorious sun- 
light, luscious vegetation, and of the life of 
enjoyment which speaks from the faces of all 
the living figures on his canvas. The past 
were nothing without the present, and the pre- 
sent exists ieeaghs but not for, the past. The 
sunshine of to-day is worth all the glories of 
suns that have set, and we look back only to 
enjoy the pleasure of looking forward. These 
are epicurean maxims; but even epicurean 
maxims may be excellent in their place. We 
recommend them to Herr Hartmann, and to 
those of our authors who propose to make 
summer tours for themselves, and descriptions 
of them for the million, 

Belletristische Schriften. Von Fr. KuGuer. 
Vol. i. to viii. Stuttgart: Ebner and Seubert, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 

Or these volumes we can only say, that they 

are reprinted from Professor Kugler’s earlier 

contributions to the German tar, Whe- 
ther or not those periodicals would not have 
been all the more prosperous without the artistic 
tales and novellettes which Professor Kugler 
contributed, is a question for their editors and 
publishers. But few of those that read these 
productions in their present form, will disagree 
with us, when we say that their republication 
was superfluous and uncalled for. Not, indeed, 
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that Professor Kugler’s Art- Novels “ are bad 
of their kind.” They are at the least quite as 
as the writings of a similar character 
which have been given to the Germans by 
Tiek, Johanna Schopenhauer, and, of late years, 
by the two Kinkels. Such productions never 
rise above a certain level, and in a very few 
eases only do they fall beneath it. They are, 
for the most part, indifferently tedious, but 
they are very much affected by German writers 
mes | readers, because they are “ something else 
than mere novels.”” We trust it will take a 
long time to give the British public a taste for 
this style of writing. 
Einleitung in die Geschichte des 19ten Jahr- 
hunderts. Von G. Gervinus. Leipzig: En- 
Iman. London: Williams and Norgate. 
Tuts book has a history of its own. Professor 
Gervinus, long known to and revered by the 
Germans as the author of the best history of 
their poetical literature, and scarcely less known 
in England through his elaborate and volumi- 
nous work on Shakspeare, took, in 1846, a lead- 
ing part in that unfortunate controversy on the 
merits of the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which the Prussian Court gave up to public 
discussion for the purpose of staving off inter- 
nal reform. Introduced, in this manner, to the 
charms and the dangers of political contro- 
yversy, among a nation which of all others, 
and with strange inconsistency, reveres, and at 
the same time contemns, political writers, Pro- 
fessor Gervinus founded a newspaper, “Die 
Deutsche Zeitung,” which he in the first in- 
stance published at Heidelberg, and subse- 
quently at Frankfort. After the revolution 
of 1848, the learned Professor was elected to 
serve in the German Parliament, for the ex- 
press purpose, as the cant of the day went, of 
framing a Constitution for “the great, united, 
and free Germany.” The result of that pre- 
posterous attempt is on record. Suffice it to 
say, that the Constitution went the way of all 
waste paper; that the “‘ Deutsche Zeitung” died 
of its own incapacity and the Professor’s heav 
leaders; and that Gervinus returned to Heidel. 
berg to lecture on literature, and mourn the va- 
et of all human projects and aspirations. As 
@ thinking man, and that man a Teuton, he was 
by no means satisfied with the simple fact, that 
the German movement had failed, unless he 
knew why it could not have succeeded? That 
it could not have succeeded, was incontestably 
proved by its want of success. For surely a 
movement which was guided by all the chief 
Philologers, philosophers, and doctors of medi- 
cine of all the German universities, could not but 
command the most brilliant success, if, indeed, 
suecess had been at all possible. That is a self- 
evident proposition, and to doubt it is an act of 
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high treason against the majesty of the “German 
Mind”—a crime which, we sincerely trust, 
none of our readers will ever commit. 

To find out the real reasons of the fiasco the 
German revolution made, is by no means an 
easy matter: he who would undertake it must 
be deeply read, and well up in all the systems of 
philosophy. An ordinary man, indeed, might be 
inclined to think that the reasons why the Ger- 
mans are again enslaved are on the surface of 
the events of the last years. An ordinary man 
would have looked forthem at home. But a Ger- 
man professor is never at any time an ordinary 
man. To lay his hand on any thing within the 
reach of an ordinary mind, is altogether un- 
worthy of his “scientific cultivation.” He 

oes at once to the bottom. To explain the 
events which came off within his sight and 
hearing, he flies off in a tangent to the darkest 
ages of Hellenic and Teutonic antiquity; and 
the transactions in which he has been con- 
cerned are meaningless to him, unless they are 
contemplated by the light of analogies, and 
through a Greek medium. Hence it occurred 
to Professor Gervinus, that the readiest and 
simplest means of explaining why the Frank- 
fort Parliament and the “ Deutsche Zeitung” 
failed to work the regeneration of Germany, 
would be to write a history of the German 
nation from the Congress of Vienna to the year 
1850; and in order to proceed methodically, 
and to obtain for his important resolution all 
the publicity which it deserves, he wrote and 
published a preface, before one line of the first 
volume of the —— of the 19th Century 
was put on paper. is reasons for so doing 
were obvious. First, there were some conve- 
venient “ friends” in the way, who insisted 
on the publication; and to resist the solicita- 
tions of friends in such matters would have 
been clearly against the most approved prece- 
dents. Second, the preface was large, and the 


first unwritten volume of the History was also 
large : to delay the er nennee: of the pees 
and to print it with the first volume, whenever 


that first volume shall have been written, will 
make the book too bulky. And as a third 
consideration, it was urged that the preface 
would “establish confidence in the future, create 
faith in the present, and ee ey an asylum to 
many of those who are wrecked by the storms 
of the time.” Such was the opinion of men 
whom Professor Gervinus was “ in duty bound 
to respect,” and, obedient to this duty, he ac- 
complished the ry difficult feat of “ silencing 
his modesty.” “ For,” says he, while modesty 
is in a state of profound silence, “ if my pub- 
lication could but accomplish that object in the 
slightest degree, there would indeed be cause 
to regret every day which is lost before its 
publication.” We are further informed, that 
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“the historical contemplation of the world,” 
has in these latter days been of great use to 
Professor Gervinus. It has, at any early period, 
“ cut off those hotblooded expectations” which 
moved the minds of others, by which means 
he has been spared many disappointments. All 
this is very satisfactory, no doubt, but we can- 
not understand why the learned man’s “ histo- 
rical contemplation of the world” should have 
silenced his modesty to the extent of making 
him believe that a couple of hundreds of 
pages of prefatial matter, of which he himself 
says that it contains “ nothing new,” could be 
of service to any one, or that to delay the pub- 
lication of what is “ generally known, gene- 
rally accepted, and not to be contradicted,” 
would be doing grievous wrong to a suffering 
public. We have no patience with literary 
coquetry. If Professor Gervinus would be an 
historian, he ought, in the first instance, to 
know the truth, and, knowing it, he ought to 
speak it—even about himself and his motives. 

he truth, then, as regards this publication, is, 
that its very learned and ponderous author 
thought it high time that the world should 
hear from him. It had almost forgotten his 
existence, and the seasons came and went, and 
people married, and were given in marriage, 
without any one stopping to ask what Pro- 
fessor Gervinus thought about it. In France, 
Louis Napoleon made his coup d'état; in Eng- 
land, the Ruseellites went out, and the Derbyites 
came in; there was an insurrection in China, 
and wars in Burmah and at the Cape; new 
diggings and new planets were every day dis- 
covered; and all this came to without the 
slightest reference to Professor Gervinus! Such 
a state of things was clearly not to be endured! 
The Professor's friends were made to speak, 
and his modesty was made to hold its tongue, 
while he rushed into print, and published a 
Preface, the chief trait of which is its utter 
want of novelty. 

It may be asked, why we devote so much 
space and attention to so insignificant a pro- 
duction? To this we reply, that we do so very 
much against our own inclination. But it so 
happens, that the “ Preface” in question is the 
ae German book of the quarter, not, in- 
deed, from -_ merits of its own, but through 
a concourse of adventitious circumstances. The 
Government of Baden has taken umbrage at 
the Professor’s manifesto; it has stopped the 
circulation of the book, and arraigned its 
author on a charge of high treason. Most 
other German Governments have done the 
same, at least as far as regards the book; and 
the police measures thus wisely taken have 
been duly announced by the great journals of 
all countries. Public attention in this country, 


too, has been directed to the Professor and his 
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Introduction to the History of the 19th Cen. 
tury; and our compassion, though not our 
astonishment, has been excited by the an- 
nouncement that an English translation is in 
the press, and will appear forthwith. We 
should but ill perform our duty, if, under such 
circumstances, we neglected to give a full and 
emphatic expression to our opinion. Thus 
much do we owe to our own public; but we 
owe it not less to the Germans to say, that 
even they would not for one moment have been 
mistaken as to the merits of Professor Ger- 
vinus’s last production, had it not been for the 
blundering rigour of the Baden police. We 
make but one extract, containing the learned 
Professor’s resumé of the Preface, and his ab- 


stract of 
THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. 


The history of Germany, since the Reformation, has 
had the same regular, but a slower progress, as the his- 
tory of England and France. From religious liberty (the 
Reformation), and from spiritual liberty — literary 
period of the last century), it has led us to the threshold 
of political liberty ; and we have reason to hope that we 
shall. attain this political liberty also, and in a degree 
which answers to the extensive preparations we have 
made for it. And whenever we contemplate the total and 
complete course of German history from its first begin- 
nings, comparing it with the history of other nations, 
such a review must certainly serve to encourage us still 
further. England, as we said before, passed through the 
various phases of historical developement with incom- 
parable perfection, but the same appears to be the case in 
Germany, only. the manner is different. The Anglo- 
Saxon period of patriarchal royalty we mentioned as rich 
and important beyond all others; but if we look for an 
analogous period in our own history, and take the history 
of Germany to the Hohenstaufen, so long as the imperial 
power was one of some importance, we shall find in com- 
parison, that this latter period is still more rich, great, 
and glorious. We found the aristocracy of England more 

litically able (Staatsfabiger) than any other aristocracy ; 

ut the German aristocracy, whose chiefs preserved the 
public peace, which in other countries the one absolute 
prince was compelled to defend — the heads of that 
aristocracy, shewed its political ability in a different 
manner, and at the same time it displayed by far more 
energy than any other aristocracy. The English absolutism 
in astrangely favoured homogenous (?) state, wrought much 
good, and did little harm: in divided Germany, absolu- 
tism did less » but also less harm. These elements 
have not in Germany, as they did in England, become 
amalgamated into a single political organization: the 
aristocracy emasculated the empire, and all but anni- 
hilated it. If—as after the imperial came the aristo- 
cratic period—the aristocratic order of things in Germany 
can be followed by a democratic organization, without the 
intervention of too violent and exhausting revolutions, 
then will Germany continue her history with enviable 
security and modest grandeur. Among our divided people, 
and one unaccustomed to action, such a process, if at all 
possible, will certainly be slow, amidst relapses and dis- 
appointments, scarcely without foreign assistance, and 
certainly not without the accidental favour of times and 
circumstances. But whenever the process shall have 
been completed, (and much is to be hoped of the people’s 
tough and healthy nature,) then will Germany be to 
Europe what France has hitherto been. In such a case, 
she would be as little able, and stil! less inclined, to act 
the part ofa conquering state, as England is. The object 
of her policy would be to dissolve all the dangerous 
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large states, with federations uniting the advantages of 
large and small states, and offering a guarantee to uni- 
versal liberty, and the peaceable diffusion of every species 
of cultivation. 

Thus does Professor Gervinus conclude his 
essay. Our readers will agree with us, that it 
was indeed high time for him to leave off. 


Eugen Stillfried. Von H. HacktAnper. Two 
vols. Stuttgard: Krabbe. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 

ANOTHER novel from the pen of the author of 

the “ Nameless Stories,” reprinted from the 

columns of a newspaper, as is the case with the 
majority of Herr Hacklander’s productions. 

The plot, if plot there be in these Stories, whose 

author delights rather in the portraying of 

individual oddities than the patient spinning 
out a web of intrigues, is extremely simple. 

Frau von Stillfried, the widow of a judge in a 

capital of Southern Germany, has a son, Boyen, 

with whom she does not live on good terms. 

She was a faithless wife to her husband, who 

knew of her infidelity, and intercepted her cor- 

respondence with her lover. er husband 
died—not exactly by fair means; but before 

he departed this world, he bequeathed as a 

heirloom to his son the proofs of his mother’s 

uilt. To obtain these proofs from Eugen is 
enceforward the sole desire of the elderly Frau 
von Stillfried and her still more elderly para- 
mour. The means employed for this purpose 
are ingenious, and give rise to a variety of 
complications, which, as in all Herr Hack- 

lander’s works, lead to the introduction of a 

great many persons of all classes and charac- 

ters, thus affording full scope to the author’s 
rare talent of sketching “Scenes from Life.” 

We pro to pick out some of those charac- 

ters and scenes at random, and we begin our 

selection with the full-length portrait of 


MAJOR BRANDER. 

Baron Brander, a major in*the infantry, was an agree- 
able man, and popular with all classes oF society. We 
repeat our assertion: he was popular with all classes. 
He was much regarded by the small tradesmen of the 
town, because he was deep in their books. The soldiers 
loved him as a father ; and so great was their fear of dis- 

him, that the whole battalion, rank and file, 
trembled at his appearance. Every member of this 
great military family got out of his way, if‘possible. He 
was, moreover, greatly by the wives of the citi- 
zens, on account of his rigorous morals. He did not 
spree with his brother-officers, who held, that to mislead 

female ores members of a family, and estr 

them from their duty, is but a venial sin in a defender of 
the country ; and much less did he espouse the opinion, that 
maid-servants and cooks have been expressly created for 
the entertainment of a brutal soldateska. In these mat- 
ters Major Brander’s severity knew no bounds. The 
Sergeants and corporals of his battalion had positive orders 
to se down the fraternising of the military with this class 
of female civilians ; and woe to the soldier who disregarded 
the dictates of virtue and the orders of Major Brander. 
Tn the upper classes of society, amongst his colleagues 
and the lesser nobility, Major Brander was equally re- 
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spected for the justness and firmness of his principles. 
For the Major held, that the upper classes were formed 
of a different clay from the rest of humanity, and that 
they had been the Creator’s favourite and special delight. 
Even Royalty was aware of the existence of Major 
Brander, who, when a bachelor, had frequently had the 
high honour and glory of being invited to his Majesty’s 
balls as a ** dancing gentleman ;” and on one memorable 
oceasion, the Secretary-at-War had even deigned to ask 
his advice on military matters of the greatest importance. 
A change had been proposed in the accoutrements of the 
army, and we are proud to say that the Secretary-at- 
War listened to Major Baron Brander’s advice, who con- 
tended that it would be for the benefit of the State if 
the soldiers were permitted to open the topmost hooks of 
their collars, when off duty. . 

Major Brander was a short, square-built gentleman, 
with very thick epaulettes, and a very short “ waffenrock,” 
or tunic. His face was fat and round; an enormous 
moustache divided it into two equal s, of which the 
lower was hid in a black cravat, of the exact dimensions 
prescribed in the rules and regulations for His Majesty’s 
service, while the upper half was furnished with two 
small grey eyes, and a perfect “ scrub” of short wiry 
hair. 

Not less characteristic of the “ points’ of 
the continental soldier is the description of a 
tour of inspection in the barracks, which the 
Major makes at an unusual hour. Wishing to 
surprise his “ children” in an agreeable man- 
ner, the redoubtable warrior, avoiding the front 
entrance, makes his way through a small gate 
at the back of the building. 


“ As the Major was approaching the quarters of his 
battalion, he heard the screeching of a violin and a cla- 
rionette, performing what appeared to him a polka; 
and although the rules and regulations of the service do 
not expressly forbid the playing of violins and clarionettes 
in His Majesty's barracks, still the Major was strangely, 
though not agreeably, impressed with another kind of 
noise, the stamping of a great many feet, which seemed 
to keep pace with the music. He ascended the stairs, 
and at each step the conviction formed itself more irre- 
sistibly on his mind, that a dance was being performed 
by divers musical instruments in one of the rooms of his 
quarters, and that dancing took place with the music. 
Another sort of noise struck his ear! He stopped! 
Could it be possible! Yes! he heard it quite plain: a 
drum, too, was being beaten in contempt—nay, in open 
defiance of all the rules of the service. He heard the 
voices of women; he heard—we shudder as we relate it 
—the voices of children, the squealing of babes and 
sucklings, which, moreover, did not, as it seemed, take 
any delight in the dance, for they screeched and howled 
most piteously. Resolved to take the enemy in the rear, 
the Major opened the door of the room next to that in 
which the dancing was being perpetrated. Horrible! 
most horrible! The room had not at all the appearance 
of a decent barrack-room: it looked, for all the world, 
like an infants’ school. All the beds were occupied by 
small squalling children, of the ages from six months up- 
wards to four years. All were in the most various cos- 
tumes, denoting the difference of rank in their respective 
and respectable parents. As he passed ate Oe room, 
in a high state of excitement, some of the chi sought 
to divert the tedium of their involuntary barrack-life, by 
an attack upon his little legs, and his long shiny sword ; 
but this proof of infantine attachment could not for a 
moment soften the heart of the wrathful Major, who 
forthwith opened the door of the next room. But there 
he had to a against the door-post to collect himself, 
that he might appear among the culprits with that dig- 
nity which becomes a man and a major. He beheld be- 

x 
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fore him all the nursery-maids that belonged to the chil- 
dren which had been deposited on the , and dancing 
with the nursery-maids were at least a dozen of the 
Major's sergeants. They were not mere private soldiers 
—they were all sergeants, and they danced madly, even 
so that the dust flew about, and the floor creaked again. 
One of the dancing couples actually came in contact with 
his revered and diminutive person. He staggered and 
fell on the drum! Major Brander was a brutal man— 
his brutality was the dark side of his otherwise per- 
fect character. But on this occasion he gave no vent to his 
brutality: he was too much affected. e only muttered 
a few ten thousand “ Donnerwetter” and “* Kreuz-Mohren- 
Elements,” and again relapsed into a terrible silence. 

He sends for his Adjutant, who tells him that 
the scene is shocking and unheard of. 

“No! no!” shouted the Major, with a voice which 
made the windows shake, while he stamped the floor. 
‘I wish a legion of Donnerwetters and a hailstorm of 
star-grenades would come down upon them. Have the 
barracks of His Majesty "—here the Major raised his 
hand to his helmet, and the Adjutant did so likewise— 
been turned into a dancing-saloon, and is the world a 
madhouse with ten thousand millions of fools? Has such 
a thing ever been heard of without this fantastic globe 
being split into halves, or without the heavens coming 
down, with all their ten thousand stars and elements fall- 
ing down upon their heads and smashing them to the 
flying about of the atoms as far as there is air between 
heaven and earth? Alle Welt-Kreutz-Mohren, Tau- 
send-Himmel-Stern und Granaten Sacrament. Where 
shall I begin with punishment, and where shall I end? 
But why should I be angry? Why, indeed!” gasped 
the Major, with an hysterical burst of laughter. 

The book contains a choice collection of 
similar scenes from the life of all classes in 
Southern Germany. The “ Aisthetic tea,” 
the society of Jewish “ litterateurs,” and the 
description of a company of strolling actors— 
all these are given with infinite humour, and 
with t correctness of detail. We recom- 
mend “ Eugen Stillfried ” to those among our 
readers who wish to know more of German life 
and manners than can be learnt from the so- 


called “ classical” literature of Germany. 


Wanderungen durch London. Von Max 
Scaiesincer. 2d volume. Berlin: Dun- 
ker. London: Williams and Norgate. 

AxsouT a year ago, on the appearance of the 

first volume of this interesting work, we ex- 

pressed our high sense of its merits. The 
opinion which we then held has since been 
confirmed by the perusal of the volume now 
before us. It is a pity that our country, our 
nationality, our manners, customs, and institu- 
tions, are so little understood abroad ; but the pro- 
found ignorance which prevails in these respects 
in Germany, is, we are sure, worthy of special 
regret. That. that ignorance exists, there can 
be no manner of doubt. With Cologne at no 
greater distance than Edinburgh, with Berlin 
not much further removed from us than Glas- 
gow, we are still to the Germans what we were 

fty years ago—a nation of remote islanders, 
whose language is barbarous, whose manners 
are absurd, and whose institutions are alto- 


gether incomprehensible. German travellers 
there have been, indeed, in England, and books 
of travels, too; but it was but a leading of the 
blind by the blind, and travellers and books 
combined still further to confound the con- 
fusion of the German mind in all that regards 
England and the English. London, to the 
Germans, was first discovered in the year of 
ce 1851, on the occasion of the Great Ex- 
1ibition. In those memorable days, swarms of 
German travellers landed on our coasts, and, 
though sorely astounded and bewildered by the 
strangeness and variety of the — that burst 
upon their vision, it was general - understood, 
in the land of the Teutons, that England, after 
all, was a different country from what it was 
represented at Berlin tea-tables, and in Bava- 
rian beerhouses; and that this country was by 
no means sufficiently characterized by those 
who said that its historic mission consisted in 
the production of Shakespeares, cottons, stick- 
ing-plaster, and waterproof garments. At this 
critical period, when the German mind was 
athirst for some further knowledge of an em- 
pire whose capital covers the area of a Ger- 
man principality, and contains the population 
of a German kingdom, Dr. Schlesinger came 
forth with his “ Wanderungen durch Lon- 
don.” It was the first faithful book that 
has been published in Germany on England 
and the English; the first work of the kind 
from the mind of a man who had mastered his 
subject, and who knew what he was about. 
Indeed, what strikes us most, and almost 
startles us, especially in this second volume, is 
the intimate knowledge which Dr. Schlesin 
betrays of that underground machinery which 
moves and regulates the springs on which the 
action of English life depends. His chapters 
on Parliament would prove instructive even to 
the majority of our countrymen; and the chap- 
ters on the press and the management of the 
great mee journals contain secrets which, 
even in England, have hitherto been known 
only to the very limited circle of the initiated 
—of those who actually work in and for the 
daily press. Add to this, that Dr. Schlesin- 
ger’s style is fluent and sprightly throughout; 
that he has an easy manner of passing over 
difficulties, and a comfortable and truly original 
way of cutting short controversies ; that he hits 
off characteristic traits with a few strokes of his 
pen; and that he is always aiming sly thrusts 
and underhand blows at the national preju- 
dices and conceits of his pragmatical coun- 
trymen. It is not too sel to say that few 


German works of equal merit have come to 
our notice for many years past; and we have 
been glad to learn that the success which the 
“ Wanderungen durch London” met with in 
Germany has been fully equal to its deserts. 
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